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ERASMUS AND PROPAGANDA 

A STUDY OU THE TRANSLATIONS OF ERASMUS 
IN ENGLISH AND FRENCH 

Few single authors can have been as much translated, at such different 
times and for such different purposes, as Erasmus The history of the 
translations of his works m English and French alone shows a constant 
popularity, and a constant attempt on the part of successive generations 
to enlist him as a supporter for their most cherished opimons. He was 
never out of date; his personality, shrouded in its Latin dress or not, 
a[)pea]ed increasingly, and the nature of the appeal varied in a way which 
illustrates the real preoccupations of succeeding ages. In a word, the 
translations belong for the most part to the class of propagandist htera- 
tiire, and as such they throw a certain light on public opinion as well as 
bn the many facets of a subtle individual mmd. 

One may say that two periods have known Erasmus in a balanced and 
coherent way his age and our own. With the latter this paper is not 
concerned, as the question becomes a different one as soon as research 
in the modern sense begins to be applied to Erasmus and his works. In 
surveying the field up to the mid-mneteenth century, we are left vnth the 
picture of one century which knew him more or less completely, and some 
two hundred and fifty years during which interest m him was continuous 
but partial and changing It may be as w'ell, before setting out on an 
account of the translations, to call to mmd what Erasmus meant to his 
own time, before ardent partisanship and the growth of legend had 
emphasized certain aspects of his work to the detriment of others. 

The four main sources of his appeal were naturally bound to be 
reflected unequally m vernacular literature. The most important for his 
own age, Biblical learning and exegesis, depending as it did on his 
editions of the New Testament and the Fathers, his Paraphrases and 
treatises, could have no effect on popular literature except indirectly, 
where others such as Lefevre d’Etaples or Olivetan or Coverdale were to 
utilize his work for their vulgarization of the Bible. For the general 
public his attitude to religion was expressed in short essays of a devotional 
character, like the famous Enchiridion M'hhtis Clmstiani, which had over 
seventy Latin editions in the course of the sixteenth century, but was 
also translated into eight modern languages before 1590. There the 
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Erasmus and Propaganda 

unlet„tered saw the fruits of his Biblical research : a simplified Christianity, 
peaceful in the midst of war and in harmony with the classical 
ideal 

This second important characteristic, the enthusiasm of the humanist 
for classical learning, impregnated his whole output from the early poems 
and Platonic dialogues to the later translations of Euripides, and those 
books which found their way earliest into the vulgar tongue, such as the 
Colloquies and some of the Adagia. As in the case of Montaigne, the 
comments on the Adages began as simple notes on classical subjects and 
blossomed out into full-blown essays on current controversies, and m 
both forms were partially known to the non-Latin reading public. 

More attractive to the less educated reader was the journalistic side 
of Erasmus, his sarcasms on current abuses, his dialogues after the manner 
of Lucian which put the whole contemporary world on to the stage, his 
practical vision of some types of social reform. Here lay part of his 
mystery, according to their views, the readers regarded him as too 
Protestant or not Protestant enough, and associated him with one aspect 
or another of their struggle. What made them all uncomfortable was the 
impression, formulated most clearly by Calvin, that Erasmus was, if not 
a Gallio, at least less interested than he ought to have been in the serious 
dogmatic aspect of the contemporary controversy. Articles of faith 
seemed to matter less to him than the destruction of life and culture that 
their championship entailed. This aspect of his character has become 
clearer throughout the years. 

Finally, there was the pure humorist, cracking his jokes at pedants 
and tyrants in the first place, but also perhaps at the universal inescapable 
foolishness of the whole human race. 

In short, devotional works, classical learning, social and religious 
reform, and light literature, — each in turn and all together were to be 
found in his vast production. And the translators called on all these at 
different times. As a general rule, it may be said that the interest of the 
sixteenth century was centred on the devotional side and on those 
writings which could be used as weapons by the reformers; that the 
seventeenth century used Erasmus for the vulgarization of learning and 
the Colloquies as a school book, but also roped him into their religious 
and political controversies, and on opposing sides; that the readers of 
the eighteenth century found the Praise of Folly exactly the sort of 
gilded pill they liked, and enjoyed the Colloquies for their funny side; 
and that the early nineteenth century gave great publicity to Erasmus 
the pacifist. 
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In the sixteenth century the position is as follows : a very large selection 
of Erasmus’s works are to be found in translation, and many of these will 
never be translated into the vernacular again. This is especially true of 
the short meditations or treatises onreligious subjects. The predominating 
interest of the century put into the hands of the people of England his 
commentaries on the Creed^ and the 15th Psalm, ^ his essay De immensa 
Dei misericordia^ and his PmeparaUo ad moHem\^ Paraphrases were 
translated^ and the famous preface to the New Testament, the Paraclesis.® 
In French there was a translation of his book on Confession dedicated 
by the translator to Marguerite de Navarre,’ The Paraclesis, the Creed, 
the Paternoster, the Preparation for Death also took on a French dress, 
the last in two different translations which are interesting to compare. 
One of them, published in 1539,® was the work of a soldier and a humanist, 
Guy Morin; he dedicated his work to the widow of his old commander, 
and a poet famous in his day, Francois Sagon, added to the volume after 
the translator’s death a biography in verse. In presentation and style 
the book is humanistic, printed in fine roman characters, a volume for 
a courtier’s library. And the bias of the translation is Catholic. The 
second, printed in 1543,^ is anonymous, printed badly in cramped black- 
letter, not preserving the marginal notes of the original, and ending not 
with a handful of poems but with a collection of prayers. The style, when 
compared with Guy Morin’s, is heavy, archaic and involved. The bias is 
Protestant. Both translations are accurate as far as their presentation 
of Erasmus’s ideas goes, but the bias can be discerned by slight indications, 
by a single word often, as when Morin translates ^ homines vere pii ’ by 
^ vrays catholiques ’ and the anonymous author inserts into a description 
of the blessed the one word 'elus’. 

This seems to be a good illustration of the way in which short texts 
were used by the early reformers in France. The second translation was 
evidently made hurriedly with old type, and with no regard at all for 
the literary qualities of the original. It was the ideas that mattered, not 
the beauty of words ; they needed weapons and not decorative language, 
so that the elegance of Erasmus and the fire of Luther were lost alike in 
these hasty secret renderings. 

^ A 'playne and godly exposiUon. . . , London, 1533. 

*An exposicyon of the xv, psalme . . , London, 1537, 

^ Translated by G. Hervet, 1533. 

^ Preparation to deathCf London, 1543. 

5 1548. ® 1^29. 

’ Manike de se confesser^ tr. by Clande Cbansonnette, 1524. 

® Prdparatif d la mort, Paris, 1539. 

® Priparation d la mortf 1543. 
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Erasmus and Propaganda 

Tlte most famous of these religious treatises was tte Encliind%on, This 
was translated into English and had a good deal of success ; there were 
eleven editions^ In France a translation was made about 1529 and 
reprinted by ifitienne Dolet; as the book was banned by the Sorbonne, 
this appears to have been one of the misdeeds that led him to the stake. 
Too much has been said about these translations elsewhere to expand 
on them much here ; ^ but it is clear that the great attraction of Erasmus 
to the sixteenth century lay in his insistence on keeping the spirit rather 
than the letter of the law, which is at the basis of all these different 
writings. Whether he is talking about confession, prayer, the way to meet 
death or the Christian life in general, his burden is the same : you may 
pay your tithes like the Pharisee, but you neglect the weightier virtues of 
justice and charity. 

There was too a whole succession of translations which owed their 
popularity to the passion of the century for collections and anthologies. 
The Apophthegmata ran into twenty-two editions in France, and an 
attempt was even made on the Adagia in England.^ On the other hand 
the Praise of Folly ^ so relished by later generations, only seems to have 
achieved one version in French and three in English. It was not that the 
taste of the time ran counter to such masterly fooling, for the Latin 
version sprang at once into popularity and stayed there ; but in general 
the people who went to the trouble of translating Erasmus did so for very 
definite reasons, in this case for the purpose of spreading Protestant 
doctrine under a formidable name. 

There are two notable examples here of different types of propaganda, 
both only too well known to us in our own day. On the one hand there 
was the direct kind, used to inculcate a certain mental attitude on behalf 
of the political or religious beliefs of the government in power. This was 
the use to which Erasmus’s Colloquies^ for instance, were put in England. 
De Vocht,^ in his study of the earliest English translations of the Colloquies 
between 1536 and 1566, shows very clearly how the translation of the 
‘Eehgious Pilgrimage’ was used. It is one of the most famous of the 
dialogues, and remains one of the best known; and it describes a visit 
paid to Walsingham and to the shrine of St Thomas at Canterbury by 
Erasmus himself and a person who probably represents Colet. The com- 
panion argues with the officials who exhibit the relics at the shrine and 

^ The first translation, published by Wynkyn de Worde, dates from 1534. 

^ M. Mann, Miasme et Us debuts de la Reforme fran^mse, Paris, 1934. 

® Eichard Taverner, Proverbs or Adages gathered out of the cMhades of Erasmus, London, 
1545. 

* H. d© Vocht, The Earliest English Translations of Erasmus'^ CoUoquia, 1536-1566, 
Lonvam, 1928. 
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finally is tkreatened witli being turned out for Ms impertinence. Tiie 
Englisli setting made the dialogue a perfect propaganda weapon, and the 
chance was not missed. It was published in translation, probably by the 
order of Thomas Cromwell, in 1536, during the Pilgrimage of Grace, with 
a preface alluding to 'this arrogant conspiracy’. According to de Vocht 
this Pilgrimage of Pure Devocyoun was part of a campaign begun by 
the Injunctions of 1534 and pursued by tracts, ballads, lampoons, sermons 
from Bishops, and every other possible method. There is evidence that 
those who drew up the Articles of Enquiry for Walsingham were acquainted 
with Erasmus’s caustic strictures. 

The other type of propaganda found is the secret spreading of subversive 
views (or views considered so by the authorities) under a rigid censorship.^ 
This was carried out in various ways, and may be illustrated by the trans- 
lations of Erasmus attributed to Louis de Berquin in 1526. Erasmus 
persistently said that they were not his works at all, but doctored, and 
as Berquin was getting into serious trouble this led to some aspersions 
being cast on Erasmus’s willingness to stand up for his friends. Actually, 
an analysis of the translations, which only exist in one copy, all Berquin’s 
books having been burnt, shows that the versions are beautifully accurate, 
but interspersed with extracts from Luther and Farel. The work is so 
carefully done that the joints are imperceptible, and it takes a meticulous 
comparison with Erasmus’s text to establish the fact that they are there. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, if the translations are any guide 
at all, there seems to have been a drop in the popular interest m Erasmus. 

I have traced no new translations between 1576 and 1622, and it seems 
reasonable to think that while scholars like Montaigne, or the Elizabethan 
writers, continued to be profoundly influenced by Erasmus, the existing 
translations were considered adequate as far as the general public went, 
and no new axe to grind needed his collaboration. 

The seventeenth century, in France, showed little enthusiasm, at least 
at the beginning. This was to be expected, since neither his religious views 
nor his critical attitude would appeal to a large section of the public. 
There is no landmark until the middle of the century, precisely 1642, 
when a new translation of the Praise of Folly appeared and ran into three 

^ It IS curious to see one of the methods used being repeated by the Nazis as a preparation 
for their campaign. It may be remembered that the Arbed works in Luxembourg, which 
are accustomed to publish a report m the sprmg, kept it back in 1940 owing to the unusual 
conditions, and then to their great astonishment the directors of the concern learnt that 
bhe report had been pubhshed at the correct date and was bemg circulated in France under 
their name. It was interleaved with extracts from Hitler’s speeches and various samples 
of persuasive hterature. This system was tried m France in the sixteenth century, as is 
seen in the translations mentioned above. 
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editions.^ It has a preface which trips obligingly from one leading idea 
of the age to another and seems to put Erasmus in connexion with them 
all. After a transparent allusion to the founder of Jansenism, whose book 
had been published in 1640 (and like this one, at The Hague), saying that 
he, like Erasmus, showed mankind to man in all its abasement, the 
translator goes on to comment on the use of guile in international 
politics, the foundation of the French Academy, the quarrel of the 
Ancients and Moderns ; he says, for instance, that the learning of grammar 
is 'la seule cause des avantages que Fanti quite a remporte sur les esprits 
de.notre siecle’. And finally he ends up in the true spirit of the Grand 
Siecle, deferent to women and disliking pedantry or specialization: the 
Praise of Folly is worth translating because this allows it to be read by 
two classes, soldiers and women, who will like it because it is so easy and 
yet so instructive ! 

Meme cet agreable ouvrage qni ne porte sur le front une opulence dedaigneuse, 
ni une autorite stoique, mais un titre qui dans son abord promet du divertissement, 
se pent insinuer dans les mams dehcates des Dames, et trouver place avec bienseance 
dans les belles ruelles des lits. 

Another lighter note was struck by translations of the Colloquies, 
published about this time, by a certain Samuel Chappuzeau,^ a native 
of Geneva who came to seek his fortune in Paris and failed, went to 
Germany, wrote, taught, practised medicine and became governor to the 
pages of the Duke of Brunswick, and finally died in poverty. His transla- 
tions of the Colloquies appear to have been of a pot-boiling nature, but 
one of them, which I have been unable to see but which is described at 
length in the Bibliotheca Erasmiana, would repay investigation.® It is 
an attempt to make a play, or rather a series of dramatic interludes, out 
of four of Erasmus’s Colloquies, the Inns, the Lover and Maiden, the 
Knight without a Horse, and the Parliament of Women. It is this last 
which gave to the translation the title of 'Le Cercle des Femmes’, and 
it seems significant that such a subject should be chosen in 1656, when 
we remember that the Precieuses Ridicules dates from 1659 and the 
satirical Dictionnaire des Precieuses of Somaize from 1660. It may well 
have been in the advance guard of the attack on the salons.^ 

^ La Louange de la Sottise, La Haye, 1642. Anon. 

2 Bibhotheca Erasmiana, voL vi, pp. 96, 337. 

® This is not at present possible, as there are only two copies known to the editors, one 
at the Bibhoth^que Nationale and one at Copenhagen 

^ Erasmus’s dialogue is not satirical in its begmnmgs; he usually treats women with a 
seriousness and a spirit of equahty which is unequalled by the feminist writings of the 
sixteenth century, even by Marguerite de Navarre. But half-way through the colloquy 
the tone changes, and the women who set out to prove their intellectual equahty with men 
spend all the rest of the time discussing absurd questions of dress and precedence. There 
may be m the Erench text some enlightenmg variations on this theme. But according to 
the Bibliotheca Brasmiana the volume was not printed in Lyon as it claims but in Holland. 
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So far we have seen Erasmus mixed up with the most solemn and the 
most frivolous aspects of the seventeenth-century background, Jansenism 
and preciosity. But there were two conflicts, nearer the end of the century, 
in which his support would naturally be enlisted; these were, in France, 
the growing resistance to orthodoxy, or the libertin movement; in 
England, the Popish Plot and the possibilities of a Catholic revival. 

There are many indications that the movement towards rationalism 
in matters of religion and philosophy, from 1660 onwards, was associated 
with the man who best represented the critical judgement of the Renais- 
sance The question is an involved one, and it need only be suggested 
here that it was natural that the apostles of incredulity should regard 
Erasmus as one of their leaders and pioneers, and yet how profoundly 
unjust such an estimate of him was ! He had been popular m the sixteenth 
century as the advocate of a simpler faith, a more practical and childlike 
though completely non-mystical acceptance of the Christian creed In 
the seventeenth century, it is already his sharp critical eye which gains 
him friends. The great standard edition of his works was published at 
Leyden from 1703 to 1706, ]ust over the threshold of the century, by 
Jean Leclerc, himself a Socinian. Pierre Bayle fed the current of scep- 
ticism from his solitary room at Rotterdam, and put an engraving of the 
statue of Erasmus on the title-page of his Nouvelles de la Eepublique des 
Lettres. Richard Simon translated and commented the text of Scripture, 
from a supposedly orthodox standpoint, but more ruthlessly rationalistic 
than any earlier editor’s had been. He was condemned by Rome, and 
Bossuet, fulminating mightily in his Defense de la Trad%tion des Saints 
Peres, associated him with Erasmus under the same accusation of 
impertinence.^ The general view of Erasmus’s personality was changing 
to that held by the eighteenth century. 

In England, there had been some early translations of the Colloquies, 
such as the one of 1606 with the charming title: TJtile-Dulce ; or, Truths 
L%hert%e. Seven wittie-wise dialogues, full of delight, and fitte for use: 
vene appliable to these times, hut seasonable for all ages, till Romes 
idolatne, and womens delicacie, be reformed. 

But it was later on, when the Catholic question under the Restoration 
brought Erasmus into the welter of political warfare, that the Colloquies 
gained real popularity. He became sponsor for the orthodoxy of Sir Roger 
r Estrange, pamphleteer, and public censor at the time of the Popish Plot. 
L’Estrange’s character was a matter of violent discussion in his own day 
and seems to have remained an unsolved problem; he was prominent in 
^ Hazard, Grise de la Conscience europeenne, Pans, 1935, p. 264 et seq. 
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^ome of the shadiest intrigues of his time, and the publication of the 
Colloquies in 1680 actually came at a moment when he had been obliged 
to quit the capital and go into hiding, and had been burnt in effigy in the 
streets of London, He wishes to create an illusion of tolerance by flying 
to Erasmus for support; and he affects to find himself exactly in the same 
position, regarded by one side as a Papist in disguise, by the other as a 
bigoted Protestant, and getting the worst of both worlds. Nothing could 
express this point of view more gracefully than his own neat prefaced 

These translations are among the best made. They belong to a time 
when Enghsh could be unbelievably light-handed, scathing, scurrilous 
on occasion, and it renders the swiftness and brilliance of Erasmus’s Latin 
better then than at any other stage. L’Estrange was a pithy writer, and 
his version of the Colloquies marks perhaps the only flight into literature 
with which this paper has to deal. 

Curiously enough, and here I think is one of the choice examples of 
the ubiquity of our humanist, he was being used at much the same date, 
when L’Estrange’s Colloquies were still in full swing, to further the opposite 
cause. There exists a volume^ in French, printed at Cologne, and directed 
to the English public, entitled Sentiments d'Erasme de Roterdam conformes 
d ceux de VEglise Catholique sur tous les points controversez. The author 
signs himself J. Eichard, prieur de Beaulieu, Sainte-Avoye, and dedicates 
his book to the King of England : the date is 1688. It has the most guileful 
preface, reminding James II how Erasmus has always been welcome in 
England, how he always combated heresy and declared himself a true 
subject of the Church of Rome, and an enemy of the enemies of the Pope, 
but how, since all extremes are dangerous, he also resisted the people 
who flattered the Pope by according to him an authority over Kings 
which he had not received from Christ. 

An extract from the Preface will best show the object of this work: 

C’est pourquoi, Sire, j’esp^re que votre Majeste doimant sa protection a cet Ouvrage, 
VOS sujets le liront avec plaisir: qu’ils ecouteront une voix amie, qui leur parle de la 
religion de leurs P^res; et qu’ils seront plus portes a imiter Votre exomple, quand ils 
eonsid6reront qu’Erasme, qu’ils appellent encore L’amour, et los Pelices de la Grande 
Bretagne, a 6tl I’ennemi d6clar6 de Luther, et de tous les Heretiques qui sont venus 
apr^s lui; qu’il n’a pomt eu d’autres sentiments que ceux de I’Eglise Catholique; et 
qu’il a toujours proteste, que ni la vie, ni la mort, ne le separeroient jamais du sein 
de cette 6pouse de J6sus-Christ. . . . 

Here a little more guile comes in: 

II est vrai, 8ire, que Votre Majesty n’a pas besoin d’etre soutenue par les sentiments 
d’Erasme, pour attirer ses sujets a suiyxe son exemple 

^ ^ Twmty select Colloquies out of Mrasmus Boterdamus , . . made English by Bo. L’Estrange, 

s Cambridge University Library, Acton, d. 5. 216. 
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The book itself is dull and rambling, and is mainly a recital of the 
compliments paid to Erasmus by Popes and Cardinals rather than a 
proof of anything. Its interest for us lies in the fact that Erasmus’s name 
was being used in 1688 by both parties in the struggle, and in the very 
clear idea it gives of the immense spiritual authority Erasmus still wielded. 
The author says that he is impelled to write by the love of the Church, 
and the desire to save so many souls, who are lost every day owing to 
their mistaken belief that Erasmus was a Lutheran! One feels he meant 
to exaggerate, but the assertion is interesting. 

In the eighteenth century, until the very end, any polemical use of 
Erasmus’s works lapsed in England. There are reprints of some of the 
devotional books; there are translations of the Colloquies to be used as 
school books, ^ and some of these had a good deal of success — one of them 
had fourteen editions in England and America, and another, by Nathan 
Bailey, 2 remains the standard edition of the Colloquies to this day. But 
otherwise we have to wait till the ’nineties before finding a reprint to our 
purpose. 

It was not so in France ; Erasmus had his full share in the ebullition 
of the period. 

It began as early as 1711, with a new translation of the Enchiridion, 
by a grave person writing under the name of Claude du Bose. He followed 
it up in 1713 by a translation of several other short writings of Erasmus,® 
and on each occasion was careful to insist on the orthodoxy of Erasmus 
and to gain the approbation of a Doctor of the Sorbonne; and in 1714 
a translation of the treatise on Christian Marriage was added, with a 
preface mentioning the increase in restlessness and crime that du Bose 
noticed around him. 

The defence of Erasmus in the preface to the Enchiridion fired a more 
famous writer, the Abbe Marsollier, to produce an Apolo^e ou J usUfication 
d'Erasme, which he published in 1713 at du Bose’s printers.'^ Marsollier 
was a Canon of Uzes, and a prolific writer on history : he published among 
other things a life of St Fran 9 ois de Sales, a history of the ministry of 
Cardinal Ximenez, and a history of the Inqmsition. His idea in attempting 
a defence of Erasmus was evidently inspired by the desire to wrench the 
humanist away from the Protestants and especially from that hive of 

1 By John Clarke, 1720. 

^ London, Darby and Bettesworth, 1725. * 

® Du mepns du monde, et de la pureU de Veghse chritienne, avec un discours sur V Enfant 
Jesus, et une lettre aux ieligteu^es de Cambridge de VOrdie de St Eran^ots, qui contient un 
excellent Eloge de la Solitude, Fans, Fr. Babnty, 1713. 

^ Fran9ois Babuty, rue St Jacques. 
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iniquity in Holland. He begins his preface with the good eighteenth- 
century notion that as individuals owe service to society, so society owes 
protection to the individual, and especially to the memory of a reputation ; 
and he shows the delight of his generation in a nicely gilded pilJ : 

II scavoit oter a la vente tout ce qu’elle pouvoit avoir d’amer et de choquant. . II 
ne la montroit, cette vente, que par les endroits par ou elle pouvoit plaire, instruire, 
convamcre, gagner les cosurs. Art merveilleux oti peu de gens ont reussi. 

So far, so good ; but the candid Abbe was to call down on himself the 
violent reproaches of the Jesuits. Their Journal de Trevoux of June 1714 
devotes a long article to the Apolog%e ^ First it gives a clear resume of 
the arguments and then it launches upon a refutation, more in the nature 
of a diatribe than of a reasoned case. The J esuits had able writers and this 
article is so direct and violent that it makes amusing reading. It states its 
object clearly — ^ demasquer les loups travestis en bergers’ — and enlarges 
on the dangers of reading Erasmus, forbidden by its founder to the 
Company of Jesus. Erasmus, it continues, was a renegade who entered 
the world by apostasy and left it without calling in the consolations of 
the Church. 

The interesting thing is that the Jesuit writer now regards Erasmus 
as indifferent to religion. The transformation has occurred. His tolerance 
is put down as a mixture of the desire for new things and timidity; but 
there is a clear reference to the influence exerted by him on the free- 
thinkers and rationalists: 

Voil^ tout le secret de la luoderation dont ses d6fenseurs veulent lui faire honneur; 
il n’a ete m Lutherien, ni Catholique, il a evit6 de faire une secte; il a pourtant donne 
commencement a une secte fort nombreuse, a la secte des Tolerants. 

What can be said in favour of the Docteur ToUrant'i His creed would 
suit anybody, even the Socinians. His personality is fluctuating and 
evasive, 'pret a jouer toutes sortes de personnages, prSt a porter le 
d6guisement juaqu’au pied des Autels, a combattre ce qu’il pensoit, 
a enseigner ce quhl ne pensoit pas’. He was condemned by the Univer- 
sities of Paris and Louvain; Kings and Popes were afraid of him. If he 
did edit the Fathers, it was after poisoning the source of truth with his 
bold remarks and satirical prefaces. The article ends with an eloquent 
tirade. What is to be looked for from Erasmus’s works? 

Le sens de FEcnture? Il Fa perverti par ses explications tem^raires. La tradition? 
Il Fa obsburcie par les exc^s de sa critique. La foi? Il Fa trahie par ses menagements. 
La pi<§te ? Il ne Fa pas connue, il ne Fa pas sentie ; pour la sentir, pour Finspirer, il faut 
la pratiquer; un Apostat, un excommum^, un mddisant, qui n’epargnoit personne, 
un boulFon qui se jouait des choses les plus saintes; Fauteur des colloques, de cette 
satire impie, qui, au jugement des plus graves d^fenseurs de la foi, a fait plus de mai 

^ Journal de Trivoux, 1714, Jum, pp. 935, 954, etc. 
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a I’eglise que les ecrits emportes de Luther; un fourbe, un homme indifferent pour la 
religion, a-t-xl pratique la piet^? Non sans doute 

The debate went on for years; a Critique de VApologie written in 1715 
had an edition in 1719, and in 1723 another violent attack on Erasmus 
appeared in the J ournal de Trevoux ^ But outside the ecclesiastical circles 
another Erasmus was gaining much popularity during this time; the 
merry author of light literature with a sting in its tail. The colloquy 
translated under the title of 'La femme mecontente de son mari’ had a 
run of editions,^ and this was the great period of the Praise of Folly, 

The life history of the eighteenth-century translators of the Praise of 
Folly would be a prolific subject in itself.^ 

The first translation, and one which kept its popularity for years and 
ran into eighteen editions, was by a somewhat disreputable character, 
Nicolas Gueudeville. He was one of those whom the Jesuit Father of 
the Journal de Trevoux describes as following their writings very pre- 
cipitately into Holland. The son of a Rouen doctor, he began as a 
Benedictine famed for his sermons. The Order found the sermons too 
original and Gueudeville found the Order too trammelling ; he ran away 
to Holland, turned Protestant, and married, round about 1690. From 
that time he made a living by teaching and writing, founded a journal 
directed against the French Government and called L' Esprit des Cours 
de V Europe, and produced any amount of pot-boilers, many of them 
translations, such as his versions of the Utopia, and of Plautus. He had 
a leamng for the comic, and about 1720 he translated the Colloquies, 
His version of the Praise of Folly was not very accurate but it was racy, 
and it was taken up by other people and remodelled, to be republished 
still under his name. The volumes at first had Holbein’s woodcuts, but 
in 1751 they were replaced by lovely engravings by Eissen in a sumptuous 
edition de luxe. Of his preface more anon. 

A second translation, by a certain de la Veaux, was published in 1780 
to accompany the Latin edition which came out in that year at the same 
printer’s in Bale. This may have been meant for a Swiss public ; m any 
case a third translator, Jean- Jacques de Barrett, published a new trans- 
lation in Paris in 1789. It is a curious date for a new edition of the Praise 
of Folly, and Barrett may have been an interesting character. He came 
of English extraction, but remotely, and was born at Condom in 1717. 
He was a professor of Latin, and translated Cicero, Ovid, Virgil, Machia- 
velli and Tacitus. At one time he was inspector general of the [iScole 


^ Journal de Trivoux, 1723, Mars, p. 507, 
® See Bibliotheca Erasmiana, voL vn. 


1707, 1708, 1729. 
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Militaire, and died in Paris in August 1792, eight days after the sack of 
the Tuileries. 3^hether he was a victim of what is now described as ^les 
evenements’ I have no evidence to decide. 

From these versions, at any rate from those of Gueudeville and Barrett, 
one might attempt to deduce the reasons for this great vogue. It is 
obvious that a book like the Praise of Folly would be exactly to the taste 
of the eighteenth century, both for its lightness of humour, for its skill 
in masking serious questions with a veil of fun, and for its tilting at all 
the self-important elements in society. Gueudeville praises Erasmus for 
being a practical man : 

Le principal but de son assiduite a I’etude etoit de rMechir sur les moours, II scroll 
bien soubaiter, que les Savans imitassent ce grand modMe; an lieu de ces liaiitcs 
speculations qui, presque toujours, sont creuses et st^riles, ils nous ensoigneroient le 
vra! usage de la Raison, et ils pourraient profiler les premiers de leur le^on. 

They' saw in Erasmus a rationalist and a pioneer of anti-clericalism. 
Barrett, in his preface of 1789, sees a warning to the great of the earth, 
a recall to their responsibilities, in the Praise of Folly, The speech of Folly 
shows the great their weaknesses and brings them to a sense of their 
position : 

EUe vante le bonheur dont elle les fait jouir, en leur faisant oublier leurs devoirs 
qui leur donneroient trop de souci. Mais tout ce qu^elle dit, tend ^ leur rappeller le 
souvenir de ces devoirs m^mes, a leur en faire sentir I’importance, a secouer leurs 
fimes engourdies, et a leur donner la legon des remords. 

It is surely not imagination to hear in those words the tone of the times. 

The eighteenth century had its own reasons for appreciating the Praise 
of Folly: but it is a matter of speculation whether this appreciation went 
deeper than the surface value. Actually, this book is one of the very few 
in which Erasmus allows himself to describe the irrational sides of human 
life. Folly, the speaker, is as Protean as Erasmus himself: she describes 
the effect she has on human affairs, and how she makes the wheels of 
the world go round, and at one moment she identifies herself with stupidity 
or weakness, with pride in little things, with pleasure that makes life 
liveable; at another she seems to be the force of Nature, without which 
there would be no love-making or begetting of children; at another she 
seems to express Erasmus himself as she praises humble simplicity in 
religious thought and laughs at quiddities and quoddities; and at the 
end of the book she has a passage on the ecstasy of the saints and the 
mystic life which makes it seem that she is identified with the super- 
rational activities of the souL It is the recognition of mysticism that 
makes the book so strange in the hands of Erasmus; and if the reader, 
shocked, calls him to order by saying ""But it’s a crime to call mysticism 
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folly!’ tlie answer comes pat, 'But it’s only Folly herseK who says so’. 
In fact Erasmus makes his position entirely safe, and the fact that such 
an assertion is put into the mouth of Folly can be made to prove either 
of two possibilities that mysticism existed for Erasmus and Folly is here 
his mouthpiece, or that mysticism to him was founded on rational 
thinking and it is Folly to call it super-rational. 

However, enough of the book expresses his own views, as for instance 
m the satire of scholastic philosophy, to make it likely that Folly can 
be taken here too as his messenger; and if so, he is standing up on the 
one hand for common sense as against intellectual juggling, and on the 
other hand expressing a belief in the direct apprehension of Truth through 
faith. The eighteenth-century readers must have accepted the one and 
rejected the other. When Folly describes herself as the playful, robust 
force which gives zest to physical life, they probably applauded her more 
than Erasmus meant them to, but when she pointed out how much of the 
Christian religion was founded on lack of logic, how unreasonable it is 
to do good to one’s enemies or give away all one’s goods to the poor, and 
how far from common sense the religious enthusiast can be — here, where 
Folly is speaking in her own person and not in Erasmus’s, the eighteenth 
century may well have taken him as a pioneer of anti-Christian as well 
as anti-clerical feeling. 

The last phase of this story concerns a determined effort made at the 
end of the eighteenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
propagate Erasmus’s pacifism. This is a domain in which we have seen 
Erasmus figuring in our own day, but actually his essay on war in the 
Adagia made a very deep impression when it was first published and has 
stuck in the public mind ever since. It had a personal inspiration; it ends 
with the account of the life of Alexander Stewart, the natural son of 
James IV who fell with his father at Flodden. He was Erasmus’s pupil 
and toured Italy with him at the age of sixteen, already at that time 
Archbishop of St Andrews, a Eenaissance prelate in embryo. His letters 
to his father show him to have been imperious and ambitious, pushing 
his servants’ interests and founding colleges in humanist style. Erasmus 
had only good memories of him, of his interest in learning, his graceful 
manners and grave conversation and delight in music after dinner. The 
bitterness Erasmus always felt about war took on a personal note when 
he described the loss of this boy of twenty. 

The translation which formed the basis of the nineteenth-century 
pacifist series was published in 1794 under the title of 'Antipolemus; 
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OP’ the Plea of Reason, Religion and Humanity against War’. It was 
reprinted eleven times m English and eight in French, from 1817 onwards, 
first as a tract published by the Society for the Promotion of Permanent 
and Universal Peace, then by the Society of Friends. The French versions 
are translated from the English, and are evidently an appeal to a French 
public from an English source. 

It was not the only time that Erasmus had come into connexion with 
the strained relations existing between England and France. Robert 
Bland, a doctor who translated many of the Adagia m 1814, had much 
to say on the question of possible peace with France : 

From the present position of affairs it may be expected that the countries where 
they [modern languages] are spoken wiU soon be opened to us ; and though the mass 
of the people in one of those countries have shown themselves, in the course of the 
dreadful revolution that has taken place there, to be so frivolous, insignificant and 
mischievous as to promise little advantage from mixing too intimately with them, 
yet there are not wanting a sufficient number of intelligent people among them to 
make a communication desirable. It may be hoped also that the misery they have 
for so many years suffered, may have the effect of producing an alteration in their 
character. No symptom of such a change, it should be observed, has yet appeared, 
notwithstanding the losses their country has sustamed, and the degradation of their 
ruler; a circumstance which should be well noted here, and prove a caution to our 
" people from flocking over to that country, should the door be agam, for a short time, 
opened, as they did on a former occasion, to their own destruction and to the disgrace 
of our national character.^ 

But the AnUpolemus is truly pacifist, so much so that the gap in 
publication between 1794 and 1817 was inevitable. Between 1817 and 
1850 there was evidently a determined effort to put its ideas over.^ 

The original Antipolemus is a stirring document. The difficulty about 
it IS to know what to quote. There is a mighty preface, bringing Erasmus 
well up to date, which starts with a panegyric of the humanist 

It pleases Almighty God to raise up, from time to time, men of extraordinary 
abilities, who, in the dark night of ignorance and prejudice, shme like the nocturnal 
lamp of Heaven, with sohtary but serene lustre. Such was Erasmus ; a name, at the 
^ mention of which, all that is great and good, and learned and Free, feels a sentiment 
of cordial respect, and rises to pay him a voluntary obeisance. 

The salient theme is that Erasmus gained for humanity not only eccle- 
siastical freedom, but civil freedom too : 

Liberty acknowledges him as one of her noblest assertors. Had he not appeared 
and fought on the side of humamty, with the spear of truth and the lash of ridicule, 
Europe, instead of enjoying or contending for freedom at this hour, might perhaps 
have been still sunk in the dead repose of servitude, or galled with the iron of civil 
tyrants, allied, for uiutual aid, in a villainous confederacy, with the despotism of 
ecclesiastics. Force and fraud, availmg themselves of the superstitious fears of 
ignorance, had united against the People, conspired against the majority of men, 
and dealt their curses through the land without mercy or controul. Then rose 
Erasmus 

^ Bobert Bland, M.B., F.S.A., Proverbs • chiefly taken from the Adages of Erasmus 
London, 1814. 

® Bi|t there was also a translation of the Querela Pads, published in 1802. 
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And so here is a new view of Erasmus, who plainly appears as a predecessor 
of Tom Paine. 'Erasmus demands attention’, says the translator, even 
if he has not yet succeeded in abolishing war as he abolished ecclesiastical 
tyranny. There is a French influence evident in the way m which the 
translator quotes La Bruyere and Bayle in defence of Erasmus and his 
pacifism, and one very interesting application of his theories is in his 
comments on the American war, in which he is decidedly critical of 
British methods. There is also a very forceful passage against the use 
of the name of religion in any but a purely defensive war, where the 
author is evidently aiming at the indignation roused in England by the 
principles of the Eevolution. 

If it be true [he says] that Infidehty is increasing, if a great nation be indeed 
throwing aside Christianity, instead of the superstition that has disgraced it; it is 
time that those who beheve in Christiamty and are convmced that it is benefieial to 
the world, show mankmd its most alluring graces, its merciful bemgnant effects, its 
utter abhorrence of war, its favourable influence on the arts of peace, and on all that 
contributes to the sohd comfort of human life. 

All this is purely eighteenth century in its belief in progress, its 
assertion that man is awakening from the slumber of childish supersti- 
tions, becoming his rational self Erasmus stands at the head of those 
writers who have attempted this emancipation. 

With as much wit and comprehension of mmd as Voltaire and Rousseau, he has 
the advantage of them m two pomts, m sound learning and m religion. . . . Let ministers 
of state, who, by the way, are always cried up as paragons of abihty, wonders of the 
world, for the time being, let under-secretaries, commissioners, commissaries, con- 
tractors, clerks, and borough-jobbers, the warm patrons of all wars; let these men 
prove themselves superior in intellect, learnmg, piety and humamty, to Erasmus, 
and I give up the cause. 

But the cause is safe m the hands of Erasmus, 

for he has established it on the rock Truth. It stands on the same base with the 

^Christian religion Let it be remembered that the reformation of religion was more 

^ unlikely in the twelfth century than the abohtion of w^ar m the eighteenth. 

This is actually his hope, as my last extract will show : 

The total abohtion of war, and the estabhshment of perpetual and universal peace, 
appear to me to be of more consequence than anything ever achieved or even 
attempted, by mere mortal man, smee the Creation. The goodness of the cause is 
certain, though its success, for a time, doubtful. Yet I will not fear. I have chosen 
ground, solid as the everlasting hills, and firm as the very firmament of Heaven. 
I have planted an acorn; the timber and the shade are reserved for posterity. 

To sum up : we have here undeniable evidence that Erasmus’s name 
and writings were used throughout the three centuries following his death 
to further a variety of schemes. We have seen him in the hands of the 
Protestant reformers, both in France and England; we have seen him 
illustrating the Jansenist view of fallen man and helping to ridicule the 
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Precieuses; irn the seventeenth century, we have seen him extricating 
L’Estrange from suspicion as a Popish plotter and being used to recall 
England to Rome ; in the eighteenth century, he has become the champion 
of tolerance, of rationalism, even of incredulity, and the pioneer of civil 
equality and freedom; in the nineteenth century, he is the friend of the 
pro-Revolutionary party in England 'and the apostle of peace. One 
wonders if there are other roles reserved to him in the future. Meanwhile 
can any conclusions be drawn from this changing of costume? 

The evolution sketched by these translations may perhaps help to 
explain the perpetual charm of Erasmus. The most striking feature of 
this history is the growing secularity and the growing internationalism 
of the interest represented. The translations illustrate a real change of 
emphasis as regards the personality of the subject; from attempts to 
enlist Erasmus as a partisan, there seems to be a perpetual widening of 
the issue. Once more they show how Erasmus stood on the threshold of 
the sixteenth century as a representative of the future, foretelling and 
directing some of the mam trends of post-Renaissance society. In three 
specific ways this appears to be the case. 

In the first place, the translations and the comments upon them show 
how the popular conception of Erasmus developed, to make him appear 
as the father of niodern rationahsm. He began as the advocate of 
apostolic simplicity, a rebel against the medieval use of logic, an enemy 
of abstract argument and unprovable assertions, and he became not only 
the immediate inspirer of Montaigne, but the patron claimed by Bayle. 
The sceptics only took over one side of his thought, the destructive side, 
aimed at the abolition of purely abstract reasoning, the scholastic house 
of cards. It was the overthrow of reason in one sense, the end of the reign 
of logic, while in another sense reason i^emained victorious in the field, 
asserting the rights of man as against traditional views and sophistries. 

Then, by his hatred of any division between the intellectual and moral 
life, Erasmus paved the way for a lay morality. This would have been 
against his own heart if he could have foreseen its results, but the fact 
that he begged for tolerance, charity, an upright life, in the name of 
reason as well as in the name of Christ, made him the apostle of the flock 
outside the fold as much as of that within. He has seemed to individuals 
in all parties, ever since, to have solved the problem of caste and sect, 
and to have leapt over the wall into a freer world, where there is more 
to unite men than to divide them. If it be true, despite present events, 
that Europe has been painfully drawing towards a real fusion, Erasmus 
could hardly avoid standing for the final hope : the mutual understanding 
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"between peoples. He represents tlie only virtues by wMck that un.der- 
standing could come about: the sincere recognition by all of certain 
common standards, and the tolerance which could refuse to make any- 
thing but the gravest issues a reason for conflict. And unlike many men 
of tolerance, he invited confidence because his tolerant attitude was 
founded on positive and not on negative assertions; because it was the 
result of a creed and self-identification with an ummpeachable morality. 
In fact, he achieved the miracle of having a positive, affirmative behef 
which did not seek to destroy or belittle others, and which sought to 
unite rather than to divide. Hence his appearance as the patron samt 
of pacifism. 

Fmally, there may well be a reason for Erasmus’s popularity, which is 
in no way topical, but permanent. He brought about m himself the 
balance for which mankind is continually seeking. Oscillating as it does 
between the consciousness of its power and the sense of its helplessness, 
it needs two opposite strains in moral life; the striving towards an 
ever-developing ideal, and that practical activity which brings a rest 
from intellectual effort and the overwhelming claims of science. Erasmus 
supplied both. On the one hand he saw a clear way to good through the 
conscious effort of man, and had all the Renaissance faith in judgement 
and goodwill. On the other he persistently opposed useless speculation, 
and warned reason away from too arrogantly lording it in the realms of 
action and faith. Arguments are not deeds, knowing is not being; Christ 
is not in clever sophistry but in the reality of the heart which produces 
the good life : 

Think, in fact, that Christ is no empty word, but just these things, charity, sim- 
plicity, patience, purity, m a word, whatever he himself taught. 

These words are from the Enchiridion^ which unites this modest 
attitude of the practical man with that unbounded faith in truth, which 
may well be of use to us now : 

Be sure that whatever you meet with which is true, belongs to Christ. Don’t let 
yourself be troubled, if you see the greater part of the world hving as if heaven and 
hell were mere empty stones, designed to attract or terrify children. You who beheve, 
go on without haste. If the whole world were to go mad to the last man, the elements 
to change character, the angels themselves to turn traitor, stiU Truth could not lie. 

Mabgaret Mann Phillips. 
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THE SECOND PART OF ^TAMBURLAINE 
THE GREAT’ 


Criticism lias been harsh, to the second of Marlowe’s plays on the 
career of Tamburlaine. It is usually regarded as an inferior sequel to 
the first part, repeating its theme with a different ending. Some critics 
have seen in it a study of degeneration, a picture of the great adventurer 
of the first part growing more bloodthirsty, cruel and boastful, until, at 
the height of his triumphs, he is cut off. Miss Ellis-Fermor, in her edition 
of both parts, feels that the second is very different from the first and 
ascribes this difference to a change in Marlowe’s feeling towards his hero ; 
but she feels that the result of 'this change is boredom with his theme 
and imaginative poverty in handling it. 'Of the events and episodes 
available to Marlowe when he wrote the first part of Tamburlmne/ she 
writes, ' very few had been omitted. There was, consequently, little left of 
the original legend when a second part was to be written. He had, 
beyond doubt, a clear conception of the development the chief character 
should suffer, and this differed so far from the conception of the first part 
as to endanger the effectiveness of a play written on similar lines. ... In 
this situation, then, with his sources for the life already drained and his 
sympathies no longer strongly enough engaged to stimulate his imagination 
to constructive plotting, he seems to have been driven to eke out his 
material by introducing irrelevant episodes, some of which he weaves in 
skilfully, others of which are, and look like, padding. , . . The first part 
alone reveals Marlowe’s mind at work on a characteristic structure; much 
of the second, though flashes of power and passages of thought as clear 
as anything in the earlier part occur at intervals throughout, is, by com- 
parison, journeyman work. The form of the whole is no longer an in- 
evitable expression of an underlying idea.’^ 

It is the argument of this article that the second part of Tamburlaine 
has been misjudged and that while it is true that Marlowe’s sympathies 
have changed since he wrote the first part, it is not true that this makes 
his play ineffective, since the change of sympathies has meant a change 
of theme, and the change of theme has, in turn, necessitated a change of 
structure. The second part of Tamburlaine is not a mere continuation of 
the first; it is different in intention and plan. The subsidiary episodes, 
which seem irrelevant padding if we regard the play as a rewriting of the 

^ Tamhurlaim the Great, edited by U. M. Elbs-Feimor, London, 1930, pp. 41 and 46. 
All qnotatj.ons from Tamburlaine are taken from this edition. 
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first part witli a different ending, are relevant when we recognize the 
theme and the play’s structure. It cannot be claimed that the second part 
of Tamburlaine is a great play, but it can be claimed that it is better than 
it is commonly supposed to be, and that it shows in some degree the 
Shakespearian method of plotting, in which episodes and sub-plots are 
linked to the main plot by idea, rather than the primitive structure of 
Tamburlaine, Part I, or Dr Faustus, In its conception, it looks forward 
to Dr Faustus, rather than backwards to Part /, though it makes, of 
course, continual reference to the first part and shows indeed many ironic 
contrasts with it. 

The theme of the first part of Tamburlaine is the power and splendour 
of the human will, which bears down all opposition and by its own native 
force achieves its desires. Tamburlaine is shown to us in the double role 
of warrior and lover. In both he is irresistible and the play reaches its 
climax in his conquest of Zenocrate’s father, the Soldan, and the crowning 
of Zenocrate as Queen and Empress of the kingdoms he has conquered. 
The structure of the play is extremely simple and could be plotted as a 
single rising line on a graph; there are no setbacks. The world into which 
Tamburlaine, the unknown Scythian shepherd, bursts like a kind of 
portent is decadent, divided and torn by petty strife. Little dignity 
or grandeur is given to his opponents and, as Miss Ellis-Fermor justly 
remarks, the tragic pity, voiced by Zenocrate, for Hhe Turk and his 
great emperess’ is allowed only slight scope. Opposition appears to melt 
away at Tamburlaine’s mere appearance. Theridamas, sent with an army 
against him, is won over by his presence and comes over to his side with- 
out a battle; Cosroe, who dethrones his brother and plans to use Tambur- 
laine for his own purposes, is easily overthrown. In love the path is 
equally straight. Zenocrate, betrothed to the Prince of Arabia, when 
captured by Tamburlaine, makes no defiance. We are not even shown 
a wooing ; at their second meeting, she is already in love with him and 
yields without a show of resistance, seeming to range herself on his side, 
as the others do, by instinct. 

The theme of the second part is very different. Man’s desires and 
aspirations may be limitle'ss, but their fulfilment is limited by forces 
outside the control of the will. There are certain facts, of which death is 
the most obvious, which no aspiration and no force of soul can conquer. 
There is a sort of stubbornness in the stuff of experience which frustrates 
and resists the human will. The world is not the plaything of the am- 
bitious mind. There are even hints in the play that there is an order in 
the world, of which men’s minds are a part, and that man acts against this 

2-2 
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order at Ms peril. TMs tlieme of tlie clash between man's desires and his 
experience demands a more complex structure for its expression than 
was demanded by the theme of the triumphant human will in the first 
part. If the first part can be plotted as a steadily rising line, the second 
can be thought of as two lines, the line of Tambiirlaine and that of his 
enemies. Neither rises or falls steadily, but on the whole it can be said 
that the forces opposing Tamburlaine grow in strength during the first 
half of the play and reach their zenith in the third act, and that after 
this we see the power of Tamburlaine reasserting itself, until, at the 
moment of his greatest triumph, he is struck down by death. But a 
graph of two lines does not really express the play's structure, since it 
leaves unrepresented the force that in the end destroys the hero. This 
force (it can be called Necessity or God, according to one’s interpretation 
of Marlowe’s religious thought) appears from time to time in the body of 
the play and in the end reduces the contest between Tamburlaine and 
his foes to an episode in the world’s pattern; it provides a kind of ground 
swell to the whole play. The truth of this analysis can only be brought out 
by a detailed examination of the plot. 

The second part, like the first, does not open with the hero, but with 
his opponents ; but, whereas in the first part they are shown as despicable, 
in the second they are dignified and worthy of respect. At the beginning 
of the first part we saw the kingdom of Persia fallen into the hands of a 
fool, whose brother was plotting with the aid of a faction at the court to 
dethrone him. In the second part we find the Turkish kings deciding 
upon a truce with the Christians, in order to secure their rear against 
attack while they fight with Tamburlaine. That is to say, the first part 
showed us a world of disunity and strife, which fell an easy prey to 
Tamburlaine’s ambition, while the second shows us a world aware of the 
menace of Tamburlaine and organizing itself to oppose him. By the 
second scene of the first act the truce has been made and Orcanes with 
his allies is prepared for Tamburlaine’s attack. In the third scene we 
meet Callapine, the captive son of Bajazeth, who, by promises and bribes, 
wins over his gaoler, Almeda, to betray his trust and assist in an escape. 
This scene, in which a servant of Tamburlaine’s is won over from him by 
the lure of money and glory, would be inconceivable in the first part. 
There all the attraction and the lures are on Tamburlaine’s side ; he is a 
kind of magnet, attracting the ambitious towards him. The treachery of 
his servant at the opening of the second part suggests that we have no 
longer to do with the conquering demi-god of the first part; the Tambur- 
laine spell is not working. In the next scene Tamburlaine himself appears 
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and the same feeling is just hinted at. For all his power of will, he is 
unable to mould his sons as he pleases. He is distressed by their unwar- 
like appearance, satisfied by the bloodthirsty remarks of two of them, but 
baffled by the unabashed cowardice of Calyphas Miss Bllis-Fermor’s 
notes to this scene speak of 'that hint of frustration and anxiety which 
grows more definite as this part of the play progresses’. But both the 
scene of Callapine’s escape and that of Calyphas’s unnatural pacificism 
give only hints and the old Tamburlaine soon reasserts himself. His 
companions, Theridamas, Techelles and Usumcasane, enter with news of 
conquering campaigns and of great armies come to fight on his side. The 
first act ends with Tamburlaine apparently all-powerful, banqueting in 
triumph among his subject kings. 

The second act opens with a setback for the enemies of Tamburlaine. 
The Christian kings decide to break their truce with the Turks, on the 
ground that faith need not be kept with infidels. When the news of this 
treachery is brought to Orcanes, he, an unbehever, makes the famous 
appeal to the Christ whom the Christians worship, to show his Godhead 
by punishing the perjury of his servants. Marlowe could not resist the 
opportunity of underlining the contrast between the faith of Christians 
and their works, but the real meaning of the episode lies in the lines in 
which Marlowe, through the mouth of Orcanes, expresses his belief that 
the God who 'everywhere fills every continent with strange infusion of 
his sacred vigour’ is a God of purity as well as of power, and that he 
punishes the sins of men. Orcanes’ s appeal to Christ is answered; the 
Christians flee in discomfiture, acknowledging their fate is just. The 
opponents of Tamburlaine, weakened at the beginning of the act, end in 
a stronger position through having surmounted the trial, and the whole 
moral feeling of the episode tells against the arrogance of Tamburlaine. 
The action passes at once and without warning to the deathbed of Zeno- 
crate and here the moral is too clear to need any pointing; it is given with 
sad brevity by the watching Theridamas: 

Ah, good my lord, be patient ! she is dead, 

And all this ragmg cannot make her live. 

The third act opens with a scene which is obviously intended to parallel 
Act 1, scene 6. There, Tamburlaine, having summoned his subject kings, 
assessed his forces for the coming campaign: here, Callapine, having been 
crowned with his father’s crown Emperor of Turkey, is told by his 
tributary kings what strength they can bring for the coming struggle 
with Tamburlaine. This scene shows Callapine at the peak of his power; 
the confederation against Tamburlaine is at its height. By contrast. 
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Tamburlaine in the next scene is at his most dejected, celebrating the 
death of Zenocrate by the futile and savage burning of a town. Having 
lost his wife, he turns to his sons for consolation, only to find himself 
baffled by the weakness, of Calyphas. His attention is distracted by the 
other two, who show a dutiful indifference to pain, but a hint is given 
here of another of those forces which hamper us in the execution of our 
ambitions, the resistance of other wills, which refuse to accept the parts 
we assign to them. 

This theme is developed in a subsidiary episode, which has usually 
been regarded as mere padding, that of Theridamas and Olympia, the 
Captain’s wife. In reading this episode, one recalls the parallel situation 
of the first part, when Zenocrate, captured as a prize of war, also charms 
her conqueror by her beauty. There the conqueror was as successful in 
love as in war and his captive responded to his passion before he spoke of 
it. Theridamas, the hero of this episode, is associated in our minds with 
Tamburlaine, as his closest friend and most loyal follower; his fortunes 
have followed those of his master. The rebuff he suffers here at the hands 
of Olympia, who prefers death to his love, and eludes him finally, when 
he seems to have absolute power over her, by a clever ruse, seems to 
reflect back on Tamburlaine himself. 

The death of Olympia follows immediately upon the murder of Caly- 
phas, which is itself an example of failure coming on the heels of success. 
Act 3 ends with a scolding match between Taniburlaine and the Turkish 
kings and in Act 4, scene 1 Tamburlaine wins his first great victory over 
Orcanes and his allies; but the moment of triumph is spoilt by the 
cowardice of Calyphas and he celebrates his victory by the murder of 
his son, whom he can kill, but cannot force to obey him. It is possible 
that Marlowe had some sympathy with the effeminate Calyphas (he 
certainly provides him with some good ironic comment on his father) ; but 
one must be careful not to read a modern criticism of the value of military 
exploits into what may have seemed to the Elizabethans obvious wrong- 
headedness, nor must one overestimate the value of the silence with 
which he dies* Nevertheless, it is worth noting that though the bystanders 
plead for his life, Calyphas himself says nothing. This may be a de- 
liberate touch, the last defiance of. the weakling, or it may be that 
Marlowe forgot the victim in his interest in the executioner; or, perhaps, 
his father’s reference to his 'fainting soul’ is to be taken literally. But 
the whole treatment of Calyphas suggests something more subtle than 
the traditiop.al coward; his distaste for war and his refusal to find his 
father impressive are positive rather than negative attitudes, and his 
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silent death, may be due partly to his realization of his father’s im- 
placability and partly to his desire to infuriate him by not cowering' In 
the general development of the play, the two episodes of Olympia and 
Calyphas taken together prepare us for the denouement; they both show 
the Hmitations of human power, here thwarted by other human wills. 
Occurring as they do, at the moment of Tamburlaine’s first military 
success in this play, they hint at the hollowness of such triumphs; and, 
in this context, the mad bombast of Tamburlaine, which, in the last 
scene of the fourth act, culminates in the yoking of the conquered kings 
to his chariot, is seen for what it is: an impious assertion of human pride, 
ludicrous in its excess, and by its exaggeration revealing the palpable 
falseness of his claim to absolute power. 

Throughout the fifth act the power of Tamburlaine grows and that of 
his foes declines. The Governor of Babylon makes a show of resistance, 
but yields to pressure: the conquered kings have a moment of revolt, but 
are soon 'bridled’. Tamburlaine, defying Mahomet, and with him con- ' 
ventional religious observances, claims that he is the great servant and 
instrument of the only true God. 

There is a God, full of revenging wrath, 

From whom the thunder and the lightning breaks, 

Whose scourge I am, and him will I obey. 

It is at the height of his power that Tamburlaine is struck down. Even 
when dying he can, by his mere presence, put the army of Callapine to , 
flight; but his last and greatest victory is only the prelude to death. 
Through the last half of the play, as his power has grown, so have the 
warnings of fate, mere hints in the first act, grown louder. Now sickness 
proves him a man who 'was termed the terror of the world’. In words 
gentler and graver than one would expect, and which are often over- 
looked, Tamburlaine, in his dying admonition to his heir, himself 
moralizes his end: 

Nor bar thy mind that magnanimity 
That nobly must admit necessity. 

It is by necessity that ' Tamburlaine the scourge of God must die.’ 

It cannot be claimed that the execution of Tamburlaine, Part 2 is equal 
to the conception, but the play contains less irrelevance than is usually 
imagined, and it is an interesting' early attempt at a more complicated 
tragic pattern than the first part or Dr Faustus can show. Its tragic 
pattern is not unlike that of Sejanus, where we are shown the fortunes of 
Sejanus and the group opposed to him, and Tiberius at Capreae operating 
as a kind of Bate. In Sejanus also the catastrophe comes with great 
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suddenness, after an apparent triumpli, and there is the same wavering 
movement in the fortunes of Sejanus and his enemies as in those of 
Tamburlaine and Callapine. The basis of the pattern in Tamburlaine, 
Part 2 is the struggle of Tamburlaine and Callapine, but into this conflict 
of military and political power is woven the theme of necessity, a necessity 
which Marlowe tries to moralize. It is moralized early in the play by 
the answer which the prayer of the good heathen Orcanes receives, and, 
in the later half, by the mad pride of Tamburlaine, which gives his death 
the quality of a punishment. The first part of Tamburlaine glorifies the 
human will : the second displays its inevitable limits. It is a first handling 
of the theme of Dr Faustus — a weaker handling, because Tamburlaine’s 
ambitions are cruder than those of Faustus, and because there is little 
feeling in Tamburlaine, Part 2 for the paradoxes that make up the 
tragedy of the later play. Faustus, aiming at being more than man, 
becomes less, for he cuts himself off from the common mercies of God; 
desiring all knowledge, he finds the great secret barred from him, for he 
may learn nothing "'that is against our kingdom’; desiring all power, he 
finds himself the slave of Mephistopheles, who, he had thought, was to be 
his servant. Dr Faustus, in spite of its mutilated state, expresses clearly 
the great tragic idea of the essential vanity of desires which refuse to take 
into account the limitations of humanity. The theme of Tamburlaine, 
Part 2 is less profoundly tragic than this, and Marlowe shows little sense 
that the goods which Tamburlaine pursues are in the end themselves 
unsatisfying. The play proclaims only the idea of necessity, which the 
magnanimous mind must ^ nobly admit’, and its moral is the simple 
medieval one of the inevitability of death. But the arrival of that final 
check to Tamburlaine’s fantasies of omnipotence is more carefully pre- 
pared for than is usually admitted and the earlier episodes of the play, 
sometimes judged to be mere padding, are mainly anticipations of the 
final catastrophe and variations on the underlying theme. 

Helen L. Gabdner. 
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NOTES ON EARLY STUART STAGE HISTORY* 


The following Notes have been put together in the rough and incom- 
plete form inevitable under present conditions. They may, however, serve 
to make information available for the use of scholars without further 
delay. They are mainly concerned with the Eed Bull, but include 
miscellaneous notes also. 


I. Biographical notes 

Apson, John. Citizen and Musician of London, of Eed Cross Street, 
St Giles-without-Cripplegate, age 38 on 1 December 1623. Married 
Jane Balls (b. ca. 1594), sister of Eichard Balls, 

Albonb, Thomas. A three-quarter sharer in the Eed Bull Company. 
Died ca. 1618, when no payment was made to his executors in respect 
of his share.^ 

Allen, John, of Clerkenwell, Middlesex, yeoman, servant to the Earl of 
Derby, age 45 on 22 June 1589.^ 

Attree, John, of St Giles-without-Cripplegate, gent., age 44 in Michael- 
mas Term 1614.^ Part landlord of the Eed Bull Theatre in 1618. 
Died before 1623.^ Signs John Attree, 

Balls, Francis. Apparently not the son of Eichard Balls, 

Balls, Eichard. One of the King’s musicians, engaged in teaching boys 
to play instruments for the King’s service, at wage of £40 p.a. Also 
a musician or wait of the City of London, at £40 p.a. Also engaged 
as musician to play at the Blackfriars Theatre. Total income, in- 
cluding fees from private pupils, £150-200 Lived, 1621-23 before 
his death late in 1623, with his mistress Jane Thomas and her maid, 
with his brother-in-law Adson, q.v., having deserted his wife Eliza- 
beth, by whom he had no children, ca. 1612.® 

Baskervile, Francis. Son of James and Susan Baskervile, q.v. Born 
after 1613, died in Michaelmas 1616.'^ 

Baskervile, James, Married Susan Greene bigamously in June 1613. 
Bought share of profits in Eed Bull in June 1615. Fled to Ireland, to 
avoid charge of bigamy, in Lent lOlT.*^ 

Baskervile, Susan. See 'Mr and Mrs Browne of The Boar’s Head’, in 
Life and Letters Today, Winter 1936. In addition, bought half of 
2 ^^ share in the Fortune Theatre, which she held from before 1640 
to her death in 1648.® 


1 C 24/502. a C 24/500 and 501. 

C 24/410/101. s gee Bentley, ii, 354-5. 
^ C 24/500 and 501. 


® C 24/201. Of. Chambers, ii, 299. 

6 C 24/502. 

s C 5/381/95, C 5/399/81, C 7/101/132. 
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Basse, Thomas, of St James’s, Clerkenwell, age 36 on 10 September 
1623. Entered Queen Anne’s company early in June 1617, and 
promised Hey wood to sign the covenant of 3 June 1617 but failed 
to do so, refusing inducement of iOs, offered by the Baskerviles. 
Signs Thomas Basse, coarsely, in Secretary hand.^ 

Baxter, Richard, of St James’s, Clerkenwell, age 30 on 8 August 1623 
(confirmed by deposition in later suit, age 72 on 31 May 1665).^ 
Joined the company ca. 1609, probably as an apprentice. Sub- 
sequently hired man at IO 5 . per week, and became a sharer in 1623. 
Signs Richard Baxter, neatly, the signatures of 1623 and 1665 con- 
firming identity. 

Beeston, Christopher, alias Hutchinson, of St Giles-in-the-Fields, age 43 
on 15 October 1623. Managed the company after the death of Greene. 
Accepted iOs. from Susan Baskervile to forward the agreement. 
Signed the covenant of 1617 and entered into a bond for £63, also 
for £10 to assure £5. IQs. 8d. which sum he paid duly. Signs C. 
Beeston, practised Secretary hand with Greek 
Bourman, Robert. Musician to the King. Pupil of R. Balls.'^ 

Browne, Gertrude. Wife of Richard Browne of St James’s, Clerkenwell, 
Cowper, age 60 on 18 November 1623. An intimate of the company 
since 1615. Was Browne a handy man at the theatre and occasional 
extra, as ^ stage-keeper ’ ? A ^ cowper ’ would be useful in many ways. 
Signs, poorly, Oartrite Broue.^ 

Browne, Robert. See 'Mr and Mrs Browne of the Boar’s Head’, in 
Life and Letters Today, Winter 1936 ; in which article it is indicated 
that there is a serious confusion between the Robert Browne who 
toured Germany in 1694-9 and Robert Browne the owner of the 
Boar’s Head Theatre and leader of Worcester-Queen Anne’s Men, 

who married Susan in 1594, having lost his first wife,' with their 

children, in the plague of 1593.® There is no doubt whatever that the 
widow of 'Browne of the Boar’s Head’ married Thomas Greene.'^ 
Clarke, Roger, of Golden Lane, St Giles, age 24 on 14 October 1623. 
Became hired man to the Red Bull company in 1621, at wages of 
6s. per week, but was paid as little as 2s. Qd. per week. Has known 
Ellis Worth since 1611 and Blaney longer. Signs, illiterately, Rogar 
Clarhe. He cannot be identified with any other known Clarke.^ 

1 C 24/500 and 501. 

® Keferenoe missing. He was then ‘of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch, gent.’ 

3 See Bentley, n, 361. * C 24/502., 

® 0 24/500 and 501; Bentley, Xf, 391. 

« 0 24/304, -with alHed DecJees, etc.; Star GLamber 5, 74/3. 

’ Cbambers, n, 304. 
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Coates, Abraham, 'one of the Princes highnes Musicians’, age 19^ on 
1 December 1623, a pupil of Richard Balls, q.v. Signs Abraham 
Coates, in a fair Italian hand.^ 

Cumber, John. Died Whitsuntide 1623.^ 

Drewe, Thomas, of Tower Street, All Hallows’, Barking, free of the 
Fishmongers, age 37 on 18 November 1623. Joined Queen Anne’s 
Men in 1612, after the death of George Pulham, q,v., signed the 
covenant, and left the company at Christmas 1618. Signs Thomas 
Drewe, in a flourished, awkward Italian hand.^ 

Duke, John. Leader of Worcester’s Men in 1600. Entered into bonds, 
with five others, to Browne to act only at the Boar’s Head, in 1600. 
Sued Browne for freedom from bonds in 1600. Entered into bonds 
to Langley to pay £3 weekly later in 1600.^ 

Heywood, Thomas, of St James’s, Clerkenwell, age 49 on 3 October 
1623, and 50 years ' or neare vpon’ on 3 October 1623. Left Admiral’s 
Men to join Worcester’s Men, after 25 March 1600, at the Boar’s 
Head. Entered into bonds with Robert Browne to play only at the 
Boar’s Head in 1600, and later in the year to pay £3 weekly to 
Francis Langley. .With Duke, sued Browne for freedom from bonds, 
and lost his case, with £1. 6s. 8^. costs. Went with Worcester’s Men 
to the Rose in 1601. A full sharer in the company, but received no 
payment for his share on leaving. Has known Worth and Blaney 
since 1607, and Susan Browne-Greene-Baskervile since 1598. Signed 
the covenant. Entered into bonds for £63, and for £10, but did not 
pay the £5. 16s. 8(Z. agreed. Signs Thomas Heywood, in a rough 
Italian hand (for facsimile see Supplement to Literary Autographs). 
Holland, Aaron, of St James’s, Clerkenwell, age 67 on 3 February 
1622/3.^ Son of Robert Holland of Bletchington, Oxfordshire, grand- 
son of Richard Holland of 'Hampton poyle’. There was one sister, 
Johan, who married John Johnson of Hampton. His father died 
when he was three years of age, intestate. Aaron is described in 
1592 as 'of Gray’s Inn Lane, Middlesex, tailor’. Before 6 November 
1623 sold his share in the profits of the Red Bull and his lease of 
the land and building and adjoining houses for £100, retaining a 
small annuity for himself and his wife or the survivor of them, 
alleging that he was reduced to poverty by Woodford’s multiple 
suits against him from 1613 to 1623. On 3 May 1624 he obtained 

1 C 24/502. 2 C 24/500 and 501. 

® C 24/304; C, I) and 0, 1601 A, fif. 573, 611, 643, 648, 735, 798. 

^ Chanc. Proc. Eliz. H 31/34; 0 24/497/6 and 7; C 3, 390/47, and Decrees and Orders, 
1623 A, f. 785, 1623 B, f. 918; St. Ch. 8, 31/16. 
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judgment in Chancery against Woodford, with costs of 46s. M,, 
in the suit which furnishes this, and other, information. Signs 
illiterately a 

Keble, William, of *St Sepulchre’s, goldsmith, age 55 on 17 July 1623. 
Engrossed the grant, drawn up by William Jour dan, of June 1617, 
and witnessed its sealing. Signs Wilham Keble, elaborately. 

King, John, of St Sepulchre’s, age 48 on 29 June 1623. A life-long 
intimate of the company, which he served as hired man (certainly a 
player) since 1593 or earlier, 'to the companie of Sharers of the 
players of the redd Bull’. Discusses wages paid to him 'when he 
came first to bee enterteyned in the said howse & company’. Signs 
John King, poorly.^ 

Langley, Francis, Citizen and Draper of London, of Old Paris Garden, 
age 49 on 8 February 1597 and age 30 on 18 October 1578. Brother 
of Richard Langley (b. ca. 1663), Married Jane Ashley, sister of 
Sir Anthony Ashley. Much concerned with theatrical ventures, e.g. 
the Boar’s Head and the Swan. Died in 1601, heavily in debt.® 
Leigh or Lee, Robert, of St James’s, Clerkenwell, age 54 on 18 November 
1623. A member of the company before 1612, with Greene. Left in 
1612, before the death of Pulham. Rejoined Christmas 1618 but 
left soon after 'upon some discontents falling out amongst them’. 
Knew Susan Baskervile since ca. 1694, Worth since 1605, Cumber 
since 1608-9, Blaney since 1615. Signs Ro¥ Leigh, boldly.^ 
Perkins, Richard, of St James’s, Clerkenwell, age 44 on 13 and 14 
October 1623. A full sharer in the company. Left before the cove- 
nant of 3 June 1617. Signs R: Perkins, free and flourished.*^ 
Pulham, George. Joined the company in 1611, giving £60 for a half 
share. Died 1612. £40 paid to his executors for his half share.*^ 
Read, Emanuel. Promised Heywood to sign the covenant of June 1617, 
but did not sign.^ 

Reynolds, Robert. Promised Heywood to sign the covenant of June 
1617, but did not sign.^ 

Rhodes, John, Citizen and Draper of London, age 60 on 30 May 1665.® 
Bought 2 ^^ share in the Fortune Theatre and held it from before 
1640 to 1648.’^ Signs John Rhodes, neat, clear writing. 

1 Ohanc. Pro. EHz. H 31/34; 0 24/497/6 and 7, G 3, 390/47, and Decrees and Orders, 
1623 A, £. 785, 1623 B, £ 918; St, Ch. 8, 31/16. ' 

^ 0 24/500 and 501. 

» C 24/254/53, C 24/134, C 24/299, 0 24/304 and 305, and others. 

^ 0 24/500 and 501. s 0 24/500 and 501. 

® Reference missing. ' C 5/381/95, 0 5/399/81, C 7/101/132. 
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Robeets, William, of Chancery Lane, gent., age 30 on 13 August 1623. 
Engrossed the agreement of June 1615 for Is. Sd. per day. Signs 
Willm Roberts.^ 

Rossetee, Philiip, of St Bridget’s, age 33 on 2 June 1601.^ 

Stone, Phillip, of the Middle Temple, gent., age 38 on 10 February 1622, 
and age 55 on 28 October 1637. Signs Ph: Stone, m a clumsy large 
hand, with a paraphe.^ 

Thayee, John. Bought a half share in the company. Died 1612-13,^ 
Walpole, Francis, of St Mary Aldermary, Citizen and Merchant Taylor 
of London, age 38 on 17 September 1623. Paid £40 for a three- 
quarter share m the company. Received nothing for his share on 
leaving ca. 1618. Signed the covenant. Signs Francis Wal'poole, 
clear, neat, small script.^ 

WooDEOED, Thomas. Son of Gamaliel Woodford, Grocer, of London. 
He requires an article to himself, as does Langley. The material is 
too plentiful to summarise. See also ^Mr and Mrs Browne of the 
Boar’s Head’, in Life and Letters Today, Winter 1936. 

WoETH, Ellis, of White Cross Street, St-Giles-without-Cripplegate, gent., 
age 67 on 1 February 1654. Joined Red Bull company in 1612, in 
place of Pulham, paying to Beeston £40 for Pulham’s half share, 
before the death of Greene. Signed the covenant of 1617. Married, 

(1) Frances and (2) after 1654, Katherine who survived 

him. By Frances he had a son EUis, and by Katherine two daughters, 
Katherine and Blandina. His first wife, Frances, was a woman 
surgeon for skin diseases, including leprosy, at St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and taught the son her art. Ellis the second was a surgeon 
at Christ’s Hospital. He was born in 1628 and married (1) Sarah 
Earle (b. in 1632) and (2) Sarah Baggs on 10 June 1654. Ellis 
Worth owned houses in Blue Anchor Alley, Whitecross Street, worth 
over £40 f>a., and lived in his own house in Church Yard Alley 
there. He died in 1661, and was a freeman of the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company. He left £66 to his infant daughters. He signs Elhs 
Woorth (as does his son), clearly and well, in the 1654 document as 
in the Star Chamber document of 1623-.^ 

The signatures of Aaron Holland, Thomas Woodford and Edward 
Peers, Master of the Children of St Pauls, are reproduced in Lost 
Plays of Shakespeare^ s Age, Plate 1. 

1 C 24/500 and 501. ^ Reference missing. 

3 C 24/496/84, 0 24/624/166. 

4 0 24/785; St. Oh. 8, 31/16; Repertories 67 and 68. 
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II. Shares h. the Eed Bull company 

It is difficult to arrive at any firm conclusion regarding the real signifi- 
cance of a ' share ^ in the Eed Bull company as an asset. According to 
Drewe, it was agreed among the sharers that the value of a full share was 
£80, of a three-quarter share £60, of a half share £40, to be paid upon the 
death of the sharer to his executors by the surviving sharers. And there 
is little reason to doubt this statement. Such an agreement was to the 
benefit of all sharers. Shares were bought. For example, George Pulham 
paid £60 for a half share on joining in 1611, borrowing money to make his 
investment. When Pulham died, Ellis Worth bought his half share for 
£40, which was paid over to his executors. Francis Walpole paid £40 for 
a three-quarter share on joining, before 1616. The company, in effect, 
agreed to consider that they owed Thomas Greene’s executors, i.e. his 
widow Susan, £80, the value of a full share, in 1612. 

But it is clear that such an agreement or understanding, if it existed, 
could only be valid in a stable company. As Beeston put it, every man’s 
share ends, whensoever the company dissolveth’. And a state of flux or 
uncertainty had much the same effect. Arguments are made to the effect 
that Pulham’ s was an exceptional case, as he died so soon after paying 
the high price of £60 for a half share, and had died in debt on account of 
this payment. It was not, said Beeston, 'absolutely in respect of his 
half share’. Every attempt was made, on behalf of Worth and Blaney, 
to argue similarly that the company did not owe Greene’s estate £80 
strictly in respect of his share, but in respect of money advanced by him 
to cover running expenses of the company. Evidence is given by Hey- 
wood, Walpole and Perkins that when they left the company, they were 
paid nothing for the surrender of their shares. Walpole tells us that 
Thomas Albone, a three-quarter sharer, died about 1618, but his exe- 
cutors received nothing. Perkins confirms this, ' and adds similar in- 
formation, confirmed by Heywood, about John Thayer, a half sharer, 
who died about 1612-13. When the company agreed to give Susan 
Greene a half share, after Leicester’s intervention on her behalf, the 
intention certainly was rather to pay her claim in instalments than to 
give her a permanent share in the company on the same footing as the 
actor-sharers. 

Beeston’s observation, however, clearly implies the truth of its con- 
verse, namely that every man’s share continues until the company dis- 
solves, and has thus conditional permanence and therefore capital value 
as well as a right to, dividends. But it is clear that the decisive concept 
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of a share was a dividend value. The purchase of an office of profit, under 
the Crown, e.g., would be a fair analogy in any question of its capital 
value. It was worth what you could get for it. While the company was 
apparently stable, and making good profits, a share was a saleable 
commodity, and purchasers were to be found. So Greene’s and. Fulham's 
shares had capital value, during the peak of the company’s career, and 
they were eagerly replaced by men of the standing of Beeston and Worth. 
The company, says Hey wood, were taking £8 to £9 a day then. Later on, 
however, the company was evidently on the downgrade. 

The departure of Heywood, a prolific and popular playwright, was a 
grave loss. When Perkins left, the company lost an actor second to none 
in London. Two of the company’s principal assets had vanished. It 
would, moreover, have been difficult to make out a case for enabling 
them to desert the company, taking with them a great part of its good- 
will, without loss to themselves. The company’s finances were extremely 
involved, and they were in the hands of their leaders. It seems to be 
agreed that Greene had taken 'the profits of the half galleries’ without 
accounting to the company for them, and that subsequently Beeston, 
in sole charge of the company’s receipts and expenditures, gave little or 
no account to his fellows for 'their Galleries money’. Certainly, the 
company was in low water. In 1617, says Drewe, the company's ' Gettings 
were but small’, and the burden of payments to Susan was so great that 
they 'would have put downe the Flag’ had she not accepted less in 1618. 
Beeston speaks of 'great debts’ owed by the company even at the time 
of Greene’s death, 'not denying but that the company was then very 
poore’. Even at its peak, it would seem, the company was in fact, with 
all its appearance of prosperity and popularity, living from hand to 
mouth. 

The best proof of the general improvidence and financial instability of 
the company is perhaps a story told by Mrs Gertrude Browne in Novem- 
ber 1623: 

vpon a tyme about 5 ^or 6"' yeares agone in Sumer last. . .it was hir cbance after the 
end of a Play, at the red Bull . .to be in Company with the now corupl. Worthe, 
James Baskervile. . .the. . .defts Susan Browne hir sonne, drinking a cup of 

Wyne together, at a Taveme on Clerkenwell Greene And... at the same tyme, 
amongst other words that then passed amongst them, ^'shee^ . . heard the compl ; 
Worth© say vnto . . . James Baskervile to this, or like effect, viz^ Father Baskervile, 
why doe yo^ not buy something amongst vs, I pray yo^ buy something amongest vs 
And I will see That you shah haue yo^ Right, And. . .afterwards ^by report©'^ there 
was some Pencon of twenty pence by the day, bought by . . Baskervile of the. . . 
then Company, or some other penSon, w®^ was afterwards payd by the . . . Company. 

Mrs Browne is ^possibly confusing the events.of 1615 and of 1616, or is 
merely vague about dates. By the summer of 1617 Baskervile was 
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already in exile in Ireland. But tlie root of tlie matter is revealed trutli- 
fully. And surely only an urgent need for ready money would have 
induced a responsible member of the company to invite an outsider to 
purchase what amounted to a share in the company, and to enter into 
bonds to that effect. The money was soon spent, and a year later a 
further payment was gained in return for an increased ‘pension’. 
Altogether, it would seem, Susan’s family had advanced in actual cash 
to the company, apart from the value of Greene’s full share (£80), sums 
of £37. 10s. Od., £57. 10s. 0(i., and £38, in addition to arrears of ‘pension’ 
remitted amounting to £72 in 1616. Such a drain upon the shareable 
profits, amounting to a guinea a week, the cost of two or three hired men, 
was a burdensome prior charge and would make a ‘share’ a much less 
desirable or valuable asset. The permanent or capital value of a share, 
in fact, seems to have been a market value rather than an absolute value. 

The general attitude of Beeston and those other actors who had left 
the company, as indicated in their evidence, seems to be that a share in a 
company has a purchase price but no sale price or surrender value. This 
seems an unlikely position for the sharer to accept. As against this, 
there is strong evidence of a real agreement, whether legally binding or 
not, probably not. Drewe states the terms of the agreement: 

he hath heard it rumored amongst the. . .Company, That there was an agreemt 
made by. them, That yf any of the. .Company dyed being a full Sharer, his wief 
should have fourscore pounds payed her, by the surviuors of y^ Company, yf a half 
Sharer, fortie pounds, And yf a three quarters Sharer, threescore pounds, ratably. 
But whether any such Shares or parts haue, or hath bm pd, or not, this dept sayth 
he doth not cteinly knowe. 

And lie beard Beeston and Worth, after Pulbam’s death, discussing the 
payment of £40 to Fulham’s executors. Eobert Leigh was firm on the 
subject. The company owed Susan £80 in respect of Greene’s share: 

According to an Agreement Amongst themselves formly made, concerning the 
parte & Share of euy one of the Sharers & half Sharers of that Company. 

Even Heywood accepts the position that the payment to Fulham’s 
executors was ‘according to an Agreemt’. Beeston is guarded on the 
general question; he has not 

to his nowe best Bembrance credibly heard of any such matter resolved or folly 
agreed vpon. 

But Perkins enters a flat denial: 

neither doth this dept knowe any reason that any thing should be demaunded in 
that kind for . . . there was never any agreemt made betwene the . . . company for 
the allowing to the executors or administrators of such as should dye or to such as 
should depart the. . .Company any some of Mony whatso ever. 

It is well to bear in mind that Leigh was an old friend of Susan and of 
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Greene. And lie liad been something o£ a bird of passage in the company, 
leaving, rejoining, and leaving again: 'vpon some discontents falling out 
amongst them’. In general, he seems to favour Susanin the debate. 
And he was no longer financially involved in the issue. 

But there is corroboration for his position in tho practice of other 
companies. Charles Massey’s letter to Alleyn in 1613, in the Henslowe 
Papers, defines the custom of the Admiral’s Men in respect of a sharer 
leaving with the consent of his fellows, or dying, giving specific instances. 
The value of a share was a testamentary asset, as when Cooke, of the 
King’s Men, left £80 in his will m respect of his share. 

There is further evidence, which introduces a complication into the 
question, in a Commonwealth Chancery suit, the proceedings in which 
were discovered and used by Professor Hotson, and independently, to- 
gether with the depositions (as yet unpublished), by Miss Bleanore Boswell 
(Mrs Murrie). It bears upon the practice of the sharers at the' Fortune 
Theatre around the year 1624, the same company to which Massey refers 
in 1613, now under the patronage of the Palsgrave, and under the control 
of Kichard Gunnell. Here bonds, entered into by actors to their leader, 
were intended to ensure that they should not break away from the 
company without a penalty of £40. Evidence is given by the surviving 
actors, in 1654, that this was a common practice in London theatres. If 
so, a different light is thrown upon the evidence that certain actors, on 
leaving the Red Bull company, received nothing for their surrendered 
shares. The surrender of a share, without payment of its value, might 
well have been made in lieu of payment of a penalty for breaking away 
from the company. And this evidence is therefore worthless. 

Further corroboration comes in another smt, begun in Michaelmas 
1600, of which I found evidence in Chancery Decrees and repercussions 
elsewhere. This refers to the time when the Red Bull company, then 
Worcester’s Men, were at the Boar’s Head in Whitechapel. John Duke, 
Heywood, and other members of the company were counter-suing pSobert 
Browne, who was suing them upon bonds entered into by them to Mm, 
Six sharers had bound themselves to Browne to play at his Boar’s Head 
theatre and not elsewhere. Browne made verbal promises, including the 
return of their bonds. The actors failed to pursue their smt, therefore, 
and were non-suited, on 17 May 1601, and ordered to pay 40^. costs. 
Browne retained their bonds, however- The suit was reopened, and the 
costs quashed. The final order was made by the Court on 28 June 1601, 
dismissing the suit and recommending Browne to proceed, and Duke and 
Heywood to defend themselves, if they wished, elsewhere. Browne’s 
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Answer to their Bill, challenged by them, was approved by the Court, 
and Duke and Heywood and the rest were ordered to pay Browne 265. 8d. 
costs. I do not know whether Browne proceeded further m the matter 
or not. But the root of the matter was the seizure of the theatre by 
Francis Langley, the story of which I have told in part in ' Mr and Mrs 
Browne of the Boar’s Head’ {Life and Letters Today, Winter 1936, 
pp. 99-107). In Michaelmas 1600 Langley was able to force the actors 
to enter into bonds to pay him £3 a week while using the theatre by his 
permission. A phrase in the Decree is doubly significant: 

Forasmuch as the Lord Keeper was. . .ynformed. . .that the suyte between the 
parties in this Cort ys for certen bonds were made between them beinge players 
for shares due in their playes his Lop thmcks noe meete matter for this Cort . 

There was evidently confusion between bonds entered into by actors to 
keep together at a theatre, and agreements concerning shares in the 
company. And the Court was reluctant to deal with contracts of this 
nature, either because of their intangible quality, or because they were 
beneath the dignity of the Court, or for both reasons. 

The conclusion of the matter might then seem to be this. The accepted 
and agreed value of a share was a safeguard of the interests of the 
individual sharer and of his family, being part of a body of assets, in- 
cluding goodwill as well as properties, playbooks and costumes, to which 
he had contributed either in money or by his skill, or both. But it was 
also a pawn or hostage by which the whole body of sharers safeguarded 
the general interests of the company. The actual and real value of a share 
depended upon the condition of the company and of the trade in which it 
was engaged. It seems pretty clear that it was not an asset likely to 
justify itself in a Court of Law. It was very different, of course, with a 
share by lease in a playhouse building or ground. 

There is room for further study of the question, in the light, for 
example, of the wills of Christopher Beeston and Kobert Browne, printed 
by Mr Bentley. But I have little doubt that Sir Edmund Chambers 
takes a too favourable view of the real and permanent value of a share 
in a London company. The King’s company was, I think, exceptional in 
its stability. 


III. ^^AOBS OF HIEED MEN 

Evidence is given on this subject by Eichard Baxter, John King, and 
Koger Clarke, in greater detail than any recorded by Sir Edmund 
Chambers. 
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Baxter, who dates the beginning of his career with the Eed Bull 
company to 1609-10, had a general agreement with the company that 
he should receive 10^. a week certain. The agreement was not a contract 
entered into by any individual sharer or sharers, nor did the company 
ever make such formal contracts. It was a promise and an under- 
standing, on the strength of which he agreed to serve the company. In 
practice, Baxter bore his share in the loss when takmgs were small, as 
was usual in the company. Their hired men were sometimes, for this 
reason, paid half their agreed wages, sometimes even less, and sometimes 
nothing. Baxter kept a record of these deficits, which he considered as 
arrears, but could never recover them from the company. 

King began his career as a hired man to the company in 1593 or earlier 
still. The amount of his wages was agreed upon, but he omits to state the 
figure. He was, however, to bear his share of the company’s loss, as was 
usual in this company. Over the period of thirty years’ service, the deficit 
in his case amounted to £100, which he seems to think far too great a 
sum to expect reasonably to recover. 

Clarke agreed with the company for 6s. a week when he joined (in 1621). 
The agreement was ' so sett downe in their booke ’ (probably the ' great 
account book ’ mentioned in Believe as you List, when used as a property). 
This amount was paid when the takings were good and could bear it. 
Otherwise his wages went down to 2s. 6d. or even 2s. a week. So it was 
in all London companies : hired men, in effect, were paid proportionately 
their share of the takings, up to a maximum agreed. It may be observed 
that 6s. a week was the standard wage for a journeyman in all trades at 
that time. 

It is probable that wages agreed upon varied according to the quality 
of the man. Clarke and King were barely literate, to judge by their 
signatures, and King was probably a general hack, odd job, and 'extra’ 
man. Baxter, on the contrary, was clearly literate, and apparently 
apprenticed to the company at an early age, and taught his trade. It 
was as a reward for long and good service and possibly in lieu of arrears 
of wages, it would seem likely, that he was made a sharer m the company 
in 1623. He was useful enough to be taken into the King’s company later 
on. 

As for reduced wages m hard times, the points of view of the sufferers 
vary. Clarke seems to consider such an arrangement both reasonable 
and normal in all London companies. King and Baxter seem to be 
resigned to their fate, though Baxter kept a record of arrears and sought 
to recover them. Possibly his pertinacity helped to earn for him his 

3-2 
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ultimate share in the company. But Susan and her son William Browne 
certainly had no doubts on the subject. When they sued the company at 
Common Law in 1617, Browne’s claim to arrears of wages, amounting to 
£16. 9s. U., was one of the matters at issue, and was clearly considered to 
be susceptible of dociimentary support, possibly the record of the agree- 
ment kept in the company’s account book mentioned by Clarke. And, 
in fact, when the company, after entering into the 1617 covenant with 
Susan, paid £17. 10s. Od. cash as part of the settlement, it was mainly in 
respect of Browne’s claim for arrears of wages. But Baxter puts his 
anger on the legal weakness of such a ‘contract’, namely the absence of 
individual undertakings. The company was a doubtful legal entity. And 
when Susan’s advisers drew up the agreement of 1617, they had it signed 
by individual members of the company and supported by bonds similarly 

entered into by the individuals. ^ „ 

C. J. Sisson. 

London. 



EOUSSEAU AND THE ROMANTIC EXPERIENCE 


In the hackneyed generalizations that sum up the influence of Rousseau 
on Romanticism, it is easy to lose an exact sense of the particular 
eiperience in which that vast influence had its rise. If he became, as he 
did become, the great precursor and inspirer of the new temper that 
swept Europe, it was by virtue of an attitude that in him was natural, an 
instinctive reaction to his own circumstances. But, almost inevitably, the 
critic tends to identify this primal mood with its considered expression 
when Rousseau himself had elaborated it into a formula, had dramatized 
it in the Confessions which displayed 'the purple pageant of his bleeding 
heart’ to the world, and had shaped his temperamental affimties and 
revulsions into doctrine in the scheme of education in JEmile or the social 
gospel propounded in the Contrat Social. At an even further remove we 
often fail to distinguish the Romantic experience at its birth from the 
styhzed themes and expression it assumed when Romanticism had be- 
come the fashion, when Europe had learned the lesson, and instinctive 
reactions hardened into a literary attitude and technique. It is worth 
while trying to dissociate the original experience, the temperamental 
revolt, from all the monstrous growth of Romantic writing; and this can 
be done at the very point at which Rousseau himself discovered and 
analysed it for all time, with the minimum of idealization and dissi- 
mulation, in the famous series of letters to Malesherbes. There, uncon- 
taminated by literary preoccupations, avant la lettre as it were, we find 
e^ery elusive note of the Romantic scale struck with a singular sharpness 
and precision, and — what is fully as important — the essential attitude 
we have learned to call Romantic traced back to the quality of tempera- 
ment or the clash of environment and character in which it had its 
source. 

When these letters were written, in January 1762, Rousseau was a 
man of fifty, and had already produced his greatest work: the Lettre d 

Alembert in 1757, the Nouvelle'Heloise and the Contrat Social in 1761, 
Mm%le written and even then passing precariously through the press. The 
dangers, real and imaginary, which he experienced in the publication of 
^mUe were, indeed, the occasion of the letter from Malesherbes^ which 
evoked Rousseau’s impassioned self-analysis; and the characteristic 

^ Letter of Malesherbes to Konsseaxi, 25 December 1761. 
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sto];*yj excellently told by Prof. Rudler/ need not be retold here. For tbe 
present purpose it is enough to recognize that the tone of Malesherbes’s 
letter — kindly, uncomprehending, quietly deprecatory of the other's ex- 
citements and suspicions — roused him to send his unsolicited reply and 
determined the form it took. To this friendly worldling, who respected 
passion yet failed to understand the passions that dominated Rousseau, 
he felt that he could and would justify his love of solitude, his flight from 
the world. So, in less than a month, "sans brouillon, rapidement, a trait 
de plume the four letters were written: the first on the 4th of January, 
the second on the 12th, the third on the 26th, and the fourth two days 
later, on the 28th. Written at burning speed, they are a kind of first 
draft of the Confessions^ as Rousseau recognized when, fearing that he 
might not live to complete the fuller apologia, he asked Malesherbes to 
return them, so that this sketch at least might go down to posterity. 
But though, at every point, the larger work provides an interesting gloss, 
the earlier and simpler one is self-contained, and has its distinct and 
different value, and a greater integrity. When he flung off these letters 
Rousseau was already a practised master of his own fiery style, and so 
urgent was the impulse to release his over-charged spirit that there are 
fewer afterthoughts to blur the sharp truth of the picture, fewer special 
pleadings to be discounted, than in the Confessions, He never wrote with 
a greater directness and intensity, and in these letters we seem almost to 
be watching the Romanticism of the arch-Romantic go through the 
process of birth. 

A wise and kindly sentence in Malesherbes’s letter gives him his text: 

J'ai YU dans tons vos precedes fine extreme sensibility, un grand fond de melancolie 
et beaucoup de disposition a voir les objets du c6ty le plus noir, mais une disposition 
au moins egale a vous rendre a la justice et a la vyrity quand elle yous est presentee. 

This is not the truth about himself as Rousseau sees it, and Malesherbes's 
points have therefore to be met. The " sensibility ’ and the "melancolie’ he 
admits, but interprets them in his own fashion, shorn of their damaging 
implications. He has "un coeur sensible’, but it is not "sensible’ to public 
opinion; in Paris he had indeed felt himself consumed by the " melancolie ’ 
that could be traced in his writings, but in his retreat had won a serenity 
of mind that only his immediate fears for the fate oil^mile had disturbed. 
This simple reply, however, does not go all the way towards justifying 
Rousseau’s conduct in his own eyes or in those of Malesherbes; and it is 

^ Lettres d Malesherbes: Introduction, Sciiolartis Press, 1928. 

® Confessions, Book xi, ch. in. 
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typical of Ms whole method that he tacitly deprecates an implied com- 
pliment by refusing to allow that it is his hatred of injustice and wicked- 
ness alone that decided Mm to flee the society of man. His motive is less 
exalted and more personal: he was born with a natural love of solitude' 
which has only increased as he came to know men better. These are the 
elements in his natm'e and experience that need the analysis which he 
proceeds to give in the first two letters. Very briefly summarized, his 
argument is this. The ultimate cause of his love of solitude was not, as for 
a long time he had wrongly thought, hi^ sense of his own inadequacy in 
society — his slow-wittedness in company, Ms consciousness of unre- 
cognized merit. When he attained distinction, Ms distaste for the world 
was only intensified, and he was driven to find some other cause for his 
inquietude, his intolerable ennui. This cause he found in an unquenchable 
'esprit de liberte’, which had its roots not in pride but m 'paresse’, the 
consequences of which he sums up thus : ^ Fespece de devoir quhl me faut, 
n’est pas tant de faire ce que je veux, que de ne pas faire ce que je ne 
veux pas.’ The second letter then becomes an amplification of this 
argument, but an amplification that is essential to the understanding of 
the qualities Eousseau recognized in himself, and of what a later psycho- 
logy would call their sublimation in his doctrines and the books em- 
bodying them. 

In this analysis of his temperament it is important to distinguish, as far 
as may be, between the core of hard truth and the excrescences adhering 
to it and coloured by Rousseau’s own wishes and imagination. When he 
says ‘ Je suis ne avec un amour naturel pour la solitude’, he is speaking 
the truth; when he adds 'qui n’a fait qu’augmenter a mesure que j’ai 
mieux connu les hommes’, he is not. Almost unconsciously, he is turning 
the fact into a plausible, even a laudable, explanation of Ms inability to 
live in society. If we ask why men seem to him increasingly wicked and 
unjust the more he knows them, the answer is because they make him 
uneasy and cramp his freedom; they are thus wicked and unjust to him, 
and it is only a step to find them wicked and unjust in themselves. His 
very next sentence betrays that this condemnation of humanity has 
its source in Rousseau, not in human conduct: ‘ Je trouve mieux mon 
compte avec les etres chimeriques que je r assemble autour de moi 
qu’avec ceux que je vois dans le monde’; for the 'etres chimeriques’ will 
come and go at his bidding, and he need not adjust himself to them. So 
in the passage where he analyses his 'invincible degout’ for the 'com- 
merce des hommes there is the same fascinating, sometimes intensely 
irritating blend of truth, half-truth and even falsehood. We at once 
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recognize the explanation as squaring with all the facts of his life when 
we read: ' 

Je I’attribuois au chagrin de n’avoir pas Fesprit assez present pour montrer dans la 
conversation le pen que j’en ai, et, par contrecoup, a celui de ne pas occuper dans le 
monde la place que j’y croyois meriter. 

But Eousseau will have none of it. He cannot bear the pain of contem- 
plating his own failure, and therefore dismisses the real reason as false 
and proceeds to discover a philosophic basis for his hatred of society 
which he can reconcile with the nobler being he knows himself to be, and, 
incidentally, with the general ideas he has developed in his works. The 
true root of his misanthropy, then, is his esprit de hberte; but, by a 
characteristic, penetrating admission, that in turn has its roots in his 
paresse, in a nature not framed to discharge uncongenial social obliga- 
tions, Here, it might be supposed, we have come back to the truth; 
but we have come back by such a devious path that it is not quite the 
same truth. 'L’esprit de liberte. . .devant lequel les honneurs, la fortune 
et la reputation meme ne me sont rien’ is well in the centre of Rousseau’s 
gaze and ours, and the vice, if so it may be called, in which it has its 
origin has fallen into the background. But, being Rousseau, he is not 
content to leave it there. In a moment, by a subtle shift of attitude, this 
very paresse becomes a virtue when he opposes the unnatural conditions 
‘to which it was his natural response to ^Tintime amitie’ which knows 
nothing of social obligations, which knows no duties, only instincts and 
feelings. Here, again, is the truth, but by now he has so twisted things 
that it is society that is incontrovertibly wrong, and Rousseau that is 
right. He can now embrace, with passionate abandon and conviction, 
the only duty that remains to him: not 'de faire ce que je veux’, but 'de 
ne pas fake ce que je ne veux pas’. Beyond that law of his nature there 
is no appeal. 

It would be wrong to see a lack of sincerity in this passionately con- 
ceived, subtly woven tissue of instinct and argument. As ever, Rousseau 
argues from himself, and all thought in him proceeds from feeling; what 
he feels to be true is true. But to see the dynamic, creative power of his 
gospel at its source it is essential to isolate and examine this paresse^ as 
Rousseau himself does in the second letter. 'Une ame paresseuse qui 
s’effraie de tout soin’, yoked to 'un temperament ardent, bilieux, facile 
a s’affecter et sensible a I’excfes a tout ce qui I’affecte’ — ^in these searching 
phrases he lays bare the kreconcilable extremes of his nature. The world, 
even for a small boy, being what it was and is, this paresse early took its 
inevitable form— and the word he uses is significant — ' cet ennui de tout 
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to wMch there was only one antidote: 'Je cherchois tonjours ce qni 
n’etoit point/ 'The desire to escape from reality found food, from his 
earliest years, in reading — Plutarch and novels, especially the sentimental 
and heroic romances of the seventeenth century; and thesfe in turn fed 
his sensibility: 'Ils m’avoient fait verser des seaux de larmes/^ He lived 
in a dream-world, and the good or ill fortune that gave him, in his years 
with Mme Warens, a taste of it in reahty, so shaped him that he went 
through the rest of his hfe a strange sort of Protestant Psyche in search 
of his lost happiness. The social and political writings, therefore, are a 
reflexion, an idealized diagram, as it were, of the dream; and though the 
sentences that here relate how his vocation came to him, on the road to 
Vincennes one hot summer's day in 1749, have not the finished art of the 
famous passage in the Confessions, they have an intense sincerity and 
directness which communicate an even more immediate sense of the 
sudden, overwhelming conversion of his personal experience of men into 
a gospel for all mankind — the revelation of the social corruption of man, 
man who is naturally and intrinsically good. Twelve years later he still 
lives in the glory of that ecstasy; and we are not minimizing its splendour 
if we have also to allow that it brought some hardening of Rousseau’s 
tissues. Instincts give place to ideas; ennui and a desir for the unknown 
are transmuted into principles, which can be advanced as a logical 
j ustification for his own conduct. He, Jean- Jacques Rousseau, is ' Thomme 
naturellement bon’; but he cannot remain "bon’ in a society that is 
corrupt, nor can he remain "heuxeux’. Therefore it is plainly his duty to 
flee from the world of cities and fMlosophes to a place where he may live 
in solitude, safe from the corruption and the injustice of social man, and 
free from the temptation to return evil for evil. This innocent asylum he 
has found at Montmorency; and the self-] ustification to Malesherbes is 
complete. But the elaborately disgmsed instincts take their revenge, and 
we are suddenly reminded that these apparently unshakable principles 
are after all merely a substitute for his inquietude, for the dhir whose 
fulfilment must always melt in his grasp, which he himself knows will 
always be unattainable. He calls his state freedom, but it is strangely 
like a synonym for the "uneasiness’ of Locke: 

Libre! non, je ne le suis pas encore., .mais si, eontre mon attente, je pnis aller’ 
jnsqne-la/ croyez, Monsieur, qu’alors je serai hbre ... 0 jour irois fois heureux ! Non, 
il ne me sera pas donne de le voir. 

^ It IS interesting to compare this with Scott’s equally faithful account of Edward 
Waverley’s, i.e. his own, youthful dreams, mchuations and pursuits in the opening chapters 
of Wccverley, 

2 The publication of a collected edition of his works. 
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With the close of the second letter, Eousseau’s theme shifts from the 
analysis of his own nature, and it is therefore well to see where this has 
led. We have to remember that it is easy to overestimate the amount of 
falsification, of self-deception and posturing in what he says. Of course he 
wants to be the sole witness, counsel and judge in his own case; and that 
IS suspicious. But it is also reassuring. This Apologia pro Vita sua is 
written for himself as well as for Malesherbes. For his own enlightenment 
he searches the depths of his nature with all the analytic, introspective 
power of which he is capable, and time and again his probe finds the 
vital core. 'Une ame paresseuse, qui s’effraie de tout soin’ — it is a 
deadlier thrust than any that his enemies could have given, though, 
characteristically, Eousseau ends by exalting into a virtue this con- 
stitutional paresse not far removed from the Accidia which the medieval 
Church held to be one of the deadliest of the Seven Deadly Sins. Were 
that all, one might be content to leave it there, and leave Eousseau to his 
occasional fleeting enjoyments of an Arcadia in which he only wanted to 
remain for ever — without paying the entrance fee. But nobody ever 
practised paresse more consistently than the philosopher whose ideal 
society depended on the faithful and willing discharge by each man of 
his daily contribution to the common good. There the other extreme of 
his nature comes in, ^un temperament ardent, bilieux, facile a s’aifecter 
et sensible k Texces a tout ce qui Faffecteh The negative inability to 
endure the touch of reality had its counterpart in a passionate abandon- 
ment to a world of sensations and emotions; and the result was the trans- 
mutation into other terms of the happy idyll of Les Oharmettes. The 
schemes and treatises are all Jean-Jacques Eousseau sublimating his 
weaknesses, giving form to his entranced and passionate dream by 
refashioning the world nearer to his heart’s desire. The games he played 
with these intellectual toys are a self-deception, but self-deception on a 
magnificent scale, with creative fixe and electrifying power. 

When we consider the form it took and its hold on that generation 
and every succeeding one, it is illuminating to compare Eousseau’s with 
the Golden Age of another Eomantic.^ Fleeing, in his turn, from a 
world in which he could never be happy and at home, Shelley forgot his 
disillusion in the vision of a state when even the seasons would alter, 
warm winds would blow about the poles and the desert blossom like the 
rose, the lion would lie down with the lamb, and man and woman be 

^ Bonsseau’s direct influence upon or kinship with various French writers has been often 
and meticulously noted. To establish the general identity of the Romantic experience it 
has therefore seemed best to suggest some Enghsh parallels. 
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perfectly equal — ^free, classless, tribeless, nationless, and vegetarian 
That is a poet’s vision, tbe sublimation of bis uneasiness and bis longing. 
The form it took in Eousseau bas bad more influence, partly because its 
dogmatic formulas and method lend it an illusory resemblance to a 
practicable reality. In an age of philosophes, of thinkers of ail sorts and 
in every direction busily working out curious systems of nature, religion, 
society, it was inevitable that Rousseau, too, should produce bis system, 
bis working model of what was in truth a dream world, as insubstantial 
and timeless as Shelley’s. He had the itch of his century to formulate 
and arrange and classify, and the result is a system of education in 
of religion in the Profession of the Savoyard Vicar, of society in the 
Contrat Social. But it is a mistake to judge these solely, or even mainly, 
on their intellectual merits. The sheer ingenuity in them is remarkable, 
often irritating. But the force that shaped them was not intellectual; it 
was emotional: not reason, but what that century, in France as in 
England, meant by sensation. 'Une ame paresseuse’ and 'un tempera- 
ment ardent. . .facile a s’affecter et sensible a I’exces’: in the heat 
engendered by these twin but opposing states the seed of the great works 
was sown; and that heat is their distinguishing quality: not the lumen 
siccum and the mind’s search for truth, but the fever and passion of the 
uneasy existence of a Man of Feeling, whose emotional cravings remained 
permanently unsatisfied by his real experience. The heated temperature, 
/which is a defect if the books are to be judged on the content of their 
argument, is the great source of their power. 

It was the prevalence of an inner disquiet similar to his own beneath 
the confident and' imposing surface of the eighteenth century that 
assured the electric contact of Rousseau’s writings with that and the 
next generation. If they read the letters to Malesherbes,^ many of his 
contemporaries must have recognized in his diagnosis the disease from 
which they, too, were suffering ; and just as his principles of social hygiene 
are conditioned by his own maladjustments, so was the temper of the 
new age. by that of the one that preceded it. The point is worth con- 
sidering for a moment for the light it throws on the essential Romantic 
experience and the form it characteristically assumed. Put briefly, and 
when the individual variations are taken into account, it was the funda- 
mental assumption of the eighteenth century that they were indeed the 
heirs of all the intellectual ages, the inheritors of the knowledge, the con- 
tinuators of the civilization of antiquity. In their hands were accumu- 

^ Prometheus Unbound, Act m, and Shelley’s poetry, passim. 

^ First published in 1780. 
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lat^d the material advantages of progress, the refinements of culture, the 
means of carrying knowledge, as yet unexampled in the history of the 
world, to ever greater heights. The best life known to man was therefore 
the life which made the fullest possible use of those benefits, naturally at 
their maximum in a great city ; the finest product of the human race was 
the highly civilized, highly educated man: not the narrow scholar, but 
the layman versed in a broad culture, m all that is covered by the 
humanities, with a trained mind, a rich fund of general knowledge, 
understanding and at home in his intellectual, moral, social environment. 
It was possible for the eighteenth century to believe — as many of them 
did believe — without hypocrisy or mere insensitiveness, that all was for 
the best in the best of possible worlds ; or, if improvement was necessary 
— and few would have denied it — that it would follow on the inevitable 
operation of such minds as theirs in circumstances so favourable. There 
was nothing, at least nothing that was humanly possible, outside their 
scope, nothing the enlightened reason could not know, nothing it could 
not do. The humanly tmpossible was not its affair, and no wise man would 
rashly meddle with it. This view of things is easily and often condemned 
as complacent; at its best it is nothing of the kind, but beautifully 
balanced, clear-sighted, harmonious. We had our share of it in England, 
where Gibbon is one of its finest flowers.^ But on those who could not 
achieve this happy balance the effect was the state of feeling which 
Rousseau describes so poignantly, a constant sense of maladjustment, a 
malaise and ennm, a profound inqiaetude. Many natures were inevitably 
distrustful of the secure advantages of civilization, bored and repelled 
by the exigencies of polite society; and uncongenial conditions bred 
melancholy,^ the characteristic melancholy of the eighteenth century, 
and a thousand nervous diseases. One way of escape was obvious — into 
dreams of another kind of reality which would transcend the one from 
which they fled. As this temper gathers strength from many sources, the 
character of the new age becomes increasingly one of contrast and revolt 
against the old; instead of the clear light of classical antiquity, it exalts 
the beauty of the medieval twilight; instead of the enlightened reason of 
educated society, the primitive instincts of the natural man; instead of 
urbanity, sincerity; instead of logic, imagination; instead of intellect, 
feeling. The illumination for which the Romantics yearned was by its 
nature often unattainable ; that was part of the ever unsatisfied longing 

^ For a significantly appreciative description of tins English ‘civilization’ by two of its 
Hiarpesl critics, see J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Village Labourer (Conclusion). 

Cray’s word for Ms own state was ‘^ettcocholy’, and it is a fitter term than we2a?^choly 
for many sufferers in his century. 
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for fulfilment. As Sir Walter Raleigli truly if unkindly said, tkey are 
' always falling upward, as it were, into vacuity. They love to lose them- 
selves in an 0 altitudo.^^ And that brings us full cycle to the maladjust- 
ments in which such desires have their origin. Classicism, Goethe said 
in his uncompromising way, is health, Romanticism is disease 

It should be obvious that the recognition of the soil in winch they grew 
implies no disparagement of the flowers of poetry that the Romantic 
temper brought forth. Their beauty is quite another matter. But it 
would be misleading to leave this short analysis of the ennui which the 
great prophet of the coming age diagnosed in himself wdthout a glance at 
the extraordinary revelation, at once metaphysical and poetic, of the 
positive side of Romantic experience in the third letter to Malesherbes. 
Written a fortnight after the preceding one, it is an eloquent description 
of the state of happiness he has attained in his retreat, a complete 
exposition inner life of a Romantic. . 

In wha^^en, did this state consist? First, and this is the essence of it 
all, ^me^^6sirs etoient la mesure de mes plaisirs’. He sought and found 
happjross in whatever his heart desired, no more and no less — no tire- 
^s^§^duties, no social or personal responsibilities, no unwelcome truths, 
^o harsh realities. 

De quoi 30 uissoiS"je enfin quand 3 ’etois seal? De moi, de rmiivers entier, de tout 
ce qui est, de tout ce qui peut etre, de tout ce qu’a de beau le monde sensible, et 
dhmaginable le monde intellectuel: je rassemblois autour de moi tout ce qui pouvoit 
flatter mon coeur. 

That opening ^de moi’ conditions ajl the rest: himself and himself alone 
the measure of beauty in the world of the senses, of truth in the world of 
thought.' It is, in quintessential form, the experience of the Romantic 
visionary, ^housed’, as Wordsworth put it, ^in a dream, at distance from 
the kind’; and this rejection of objective reality only becomes clearer 
when Rousseau defines the exact form of his happy state. First we find 
the setting of so much Romantic hterature when he draws a charming 
picture of his simple domestic life with his 'bonne et simple gouver- 
nante’, Therese. Rising before the sun, he would hurry through his 
necessary mormng tasks, and then, after an early meal, be off into the 
country with his faithful dog. There, he could give himself up to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of Nature’s beauty; 

L’or des genets et la pourpre des bruyeres frappoient mes yeux d’un luxe qui 
touchoit mon coeur; la majeste des arbres qui me couvroient de leur ombre, la d^li- 
catesse des arbustes qui m’environnoient, Tetonnante variet 6 des berbes et des fleurs 
que je foulois sous mes pieds tenoient mon esprit dans une alternative contmuell# 
d’observation et d’admiration. 

^ Raleigli, Introduction to Joh/nson on Shakespeare^ Oxford, 1915. 
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In 'these lines we have the germ of a host of Romantic descriptions of 
Nature, its visible beauty, its influence on the imagination and the 
feelings. 

But this exquisite sensuous enjoyment was not enough; his mind 
peopled the lovely scene with human beings worthy of its loveliness, a 
society in which he felt himself not 'indigne As he recalls how, at times, 
the sense that these imaginings had no objective existence would plunge 
him into sadness, Rousseau gives a classic expression to the yearning for 
the unattainable that is typically Romantic. And in this passage there 
IS something more: he puts with exquisite exactness one essential con- 
tradiction in Romantic feeling: the joy that accompanies sorrow, the 
pain that is also the most unalloyed pleasure known to the Romantic 
soul — the theme in English poetry, for example, of Shelley’s Skylark: 

Quand tous mes reves se seroient tournes en realii6s, ils ne m’auroient pas suffi; 
j’aurois imagine, reve, desire encore. Je trouvois en moi un vuide inexplicable, que 
rien n’auroit pu remplir, un certain clancement de cceur vers une autre sorte de 
jouissance, dont je n’avois pas d’ldee et dont pourtant je sentois le besom. He bien, 
Monsieur, cela meme etoit jouissance, puisque j’en etois p6netre d’un sentiment tr^s 
vif et d’une tnstesse attirante que je n’aurois pas voiilu ne pas avoir. 

From that mood it is an easy transition to the last stage in the cycle, 
a rapt contemplation of the whole system of nature and the incompre- 
hensible Supreme Being m -whose existence all forms of life are embraced. 
Here again the characteristically Romantic feeling is in its purest form 
and expression. The experience is marked by a complete suspension of 
the processes of thought, the intellectual faculty of discriminating between 
one kind of being and another ; even the sense of personal identity is lost, 
and* in a magnificent self-abandonment, for a few brief but immortal 
moments, the enraptured ' Romantic feels himself, like Shelley’s re- 
deemed mankind, outsoaring 

The loftiest star of unascended heaven, 

Pinnacled dim in the intense mane. 

However much its details may vary, the content of this religious ex- 
perience is always a kind of Pantheism, and the mood of which Rousseau 
gives a remarkably close analysis is to be found, with individual emphasis 
and intensity, in one Romantic writer after another: 

Bientdt de la surface de la terre j^’dl^vois mes idees a tous les etres de la nature, au 
syst^me universel des choses, a Tfitre incomprehensible qui embrasse tout. Alors, 
I’esprit perdu 'dans cette immensity, je ne pensois pas, je ne raisonnois pas,'^ je ne 
philosophois pas; je me sentois, avec uno sorte de volupte, accable du poids de cet 
univers, je me hvrois avec ravissement a la confusion de ces graudes idees, j’aimois a 
me perdre en imagination dans Tespace; mon occur resserr6 dans les homes des etres 
’y trouvoit trop I. T^troit, j’6touffois dans Funivers, j’aurois voulu m’elancer dans 


^ The italics are mine. 
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rmfiiiL Je crois qiie, si j’eusse devoile tons ies mysteres de la nature, Je me serois sejati 
dans une situation moms delicieuse que cette etourdissante extase, a laquelle mon 
esprit se livroit sans retenue, et qui, dans Fagitation de mes transports, me faisoit 
eerier queiquefois : 0 grand fitre ^ 0 grand £tre * sans pouvoir dire ni penser rien de 
plus. 

It is a characteristic paradox that the Romantic horror of the exact and 
the defined, its impatience of the bounds of human reason, its ecstatic 
self-abandonment to the vague and the illimitable, its self-surrender to 
dimly felt states of being that transcend time and place — all this has 
never been more exactly defined and expressed than here by Rousseau. 

After that highlight of rapture, the walk which thus epitomizes the 
Romantic experience appropriately ends. Days such as this have given 
Rousseau, in Sir Thomas Browne's famous phrase, ' an handsome antici- 
pation of heaven’, and he assures Malesherbes in a kind of epilogue that 
he expects nothing better in the next world. He looks forward to death 
itself without fear, for after it he may be completely himself, and enjoy 
the continual experience of such bliss, unbroken by bodily suffering. 
And that, too, in its way is Romantic. 

The inevitable comparison of this third letter with The W inter Walk at 
Noon'^ serves to bring out one feature of Rousseau’s experience in yet 
stronger rehef. By all ordinary standards Cowper was the greater sufferer 
of the two, and his agony sometimes found utterance that has a keener 
poignancy than anything in Rousseau. But though the malady that 
caused his black and dreadful isolation was deeper seated, it was in a way 
less chronic, one might almost say less pathological. The Task and the 
Lettres a Malesherbes therefore offer a curious contrast between Cowper’s 
greater objectivity, his quick, observant sympathy with the natural and 
human life around him, and Rousseau’s self-centred abandonment and 
recoil from any reality outside himself. He knows nothing of Cowper’s 
innocent delight in the antics of his hares or the petty, amusing bustle 
of Olney. His dog, his 'vieille chatte’, his Therese exist only to minister 
to Rousseau’s needs, to fulfil h%s existence; and in this again he is wholly 
Romantic, the supreme example of the withdrawal from other lives and 
forms of experience which is the reverse side of the Romantic insistence 
on the paramount sanctity of the individual. 

After the second and third of these letters, the fourth and last of the 
series could hardly be other than an anticlimax, though it is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting one, full of sudden, revealing strokes of self- 
knowledge and self-porbraiture. In it he returns to the mood of personal 
explanation and defence ; and what has perhaps the most direct bearing 

^ The Taskf Book vi. 
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OR the particular train o£ ideas we have been following is not the renewed 
justification of his retreat from the educated world, and his praise by 
contrast of the simple life of the peasants of Montmorency; nor is it the 
wonderful felicity of those compliments to his noble hosts and to Males- 
herbes which convey something of the charm that won Rousseau a 
constant succession of admirers and friends — ^if it could not keep them. 
It is rather his own pathetic recognition of the two-edged rock on which 
all his friendships broke. ' J’ai un coeur tres aimant’, he declares, 'mais 
qui pent se sufi&re a lui-meme. J’aime trop les hommes pour avoir besoin 
de choix parmi eux; je les aime tons, et c’est parce que je les aime que je 
les fuis.’ It is the truth, and yet not the truth. An undistinguishmg love 
of his fellow-men was no good foundation for the friendship with this man 
or that woman that Rousseau’s nature craved. But it was not the con- 
trolling impulse in his life that he would have himself and us believe ; all 
his affections were conditioned by the paresse which led him, soon rather 
than late, to refuse every demand made upon him by man or circum- 
stance, recoil from the consequences of his own easily excited enthusiasms. 
A fervid craving for friendship, with a deep constitutional inability either 
to perform himself or to tolerate from others the offices of friendship — 
that was the unresolved dilemma in which Rousseau perpetually found 
himself, j}he root cause of successive, tragic ruptures. It is a fairly 
common phenomenon of the Romantic temperament, but in no one’s 
life did it cause as much wreckage as in Rousseau’s, and it is difficult to 
gauge its share in giving direction to his positive writings. His own 
reading of his friendless state is of prime interest in this last, burmng 
letter to Malesherbes. 

Ending as he began on a note of personal, particular explanation, 
Rousseau has come full cycle in these famous letters which give so com- 
plete and close an analysis of the Romantic psychology, the aesthetic 
and even the themes of the Romantic movement. In the first we discover 
the germ and breeding-ground in a disposition to paresse and a state of 
mnui, with their attendant emotional experiences of sensibilite and 
melancholy, which find their natural outlet in a love of solitude. Here 
already is the psychological origin and foundation of the great imaginative 
superstructure of Romanticism; and in the second letter, where this 
profound inquietude is further analysed, we get the classic account of how 
it discovered its ‘positive expression and its escape from the harsh 
restrictions of reality, in a word its sublimation, that day in the summer 
of 1749 when Rousseau found his vocation as the prophet of a regenerated 
world. It is no longer a question of mere negative inhibitions, but rather 
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of tlie positive form they take in giving a fresh, beautiful and imagina- 
tively powerful interpretation of man's attitude to Nature, his fellow- 
men, and what Eousseau calls TEtre Supreme'. So, in the third letter, 
we have a Eomantic manifesto, more comprehensive and far-reaching 
than the Preface de Cromwell Here, if anywhere, is the gospel of Eoman- 
ticism, the true milk of the word. First comes the fundamental position: 
‘Mes desirs. .la mesure de mes plaisirs' — ^the wishes of the individual 
heart the only criterion of reality; then the insistence on the form these 
'plaisirs' will take, Eousseau holds, in every man who lives in accordance 
with his natural desires and not the false standards of society and the 
equally false dictates of what Wordsworth called the 'meddling in- 
tellect A simple life remote from towns, in a solitude as complete as 
possible; in touch with Nature, his senses, feelings and imagination 
responding to her beauty; his relations with mankind sublimated into a 
citizenship of an ideal society of noble and natural souls — ^this is Eous- 
seau’s picture of man's true state, his exquisite miniature of the vision 
of human bliss that was to absorb the imagination and occupy the 
faculties of one Eomantic artist after another. But even in this land of 
Beulah man would not find all his desires fulfilled; he would always 
experience a yearning for something beyond his reach, an unattained and 
unattainable perfection his conception of which is an earnest of man's 
greatness, giving him at once the keenest delight in its contemplation and 
the keenest pain at his failure to reach it. And so, inevitably, to the 
next step, man’s sensation of oneness with the whole universe, in an 
ecstatic self-surrender in which he loses the consciousness of personal 
identity altogether, and becomes part of the Being which pervades and 
transcends Time and Space. From that visionary mood the last letter 
makes a sharp return to Eousseau's harsher world of everyday; but no 
less surely than in the psychological analysis of the second letter or the 
creative beauty of the third, the lineaments its self-portraiture reveals 
are not those of Eousseau alone, but of the indubitable, quintessential, 
permanent Eomantic type. In spite of their intense concentration of 
feehng and expression, the Lettres d Malesherbes must rank as one of 
Eousseau's minor works, but, as this article has tried to show, they are 
documents of the first importance to the study of the birth, growth and 
fruition of the Eomantic experience and of its historic manifestation in 
the Eomantic movement. 

L. A. Bissok, 

OxroBD. 
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RIMBAUD— MICHELET— VICO 


Eeadebs of tlie Saison en Enfer who are also readers of the Italian 
historical philosopher Vico must have been struck by the likeness between 
the two systems of thought. Yet, to my knowledge, attention has not 
yet been drawn to this likeness, perhaps because a clue was lacking as to 
how Rimbaud came to use Vico. 

Rimbaud found himself condemned by society as a result of the 
Brussels affair, and the effect on him was so profound that he proceeded 
to condemn himself the poetical method of conduct he had followed. The 
manner of his selffcondemnation is peculiar. 

He does not deny that in following out a poetic pantheism he was 
obeying the course of nature and even of truth. He saw (vide Saison en 
Enfer) that all beings have a fatality of happiness ; yet calls the fact a 
^sophisme de folie’. He concludes that his conduct though naturally 
right was socially wrong, and therefore could not but be wrong for him 
as a man. The Saison en Enfer is a dramatization of a return to the social 
sense on the part of a man who had done his best to get rid of it. He 
seeks again the key to the happiness of his childhood. Charity is that 
key. The ultimate declaration of that law is Christianity, which is there- 
fore the sine qua non of social science. Christianity is a ^declaration of 
science’. It is permitted to none to revert to the senses, the pagan 
paradise of pantheism. This paradise is the hell of which the Son of Man 
opened the gates. It is true that the social law of Christianity is so boring 
that men of imagination since it was proclaimed have been looking for 
something else — and only succeeded in proving its truth (the method 
termed in geometry proof by exhaustion’). His own fugue would at 
all times have been insane as at all times man was social, but it is pre- 
eminently insane to-day when the whole world proclaims the law of work 
and service. The plebs has conquered. Everything has been taken from 
sorcerers and vagabonds. He recognizes that by his bad blood — he is a 
Gsiul — ^he was predestined to social ineptitude. Nevertheless he con- 
quers — ^he is saved. Morning comes. Victory is his and he will re-enter 
the ways of men. 

He does not re-enter it however as a Christian. Though he has spoken 
of the ' consoling cross ’ shining down on his pagan torments, though he 
has pronounced Christianity to be a "declaration of science’, he neverthe- 
less proclaims that he has not embarked on a marriage with Jesus Christ 
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as father-in-law. God is what he said. He now recognizes that' in 
trampling on Christianity he after all was innocent. He even says * Let 
us not be dazzled by the extent of my innocence. He obeyed another 
law — that of the future. He had always been as pagan as Joan of Arc. 

Now there are many puzzling aspects in this confession of faith. The 
unsolved enigmas of the Saisoi en Enfer may be listed thus: 

1. The affirmation that truth and light (or samty) are two different things. That 
social truth is different from sohtary truth. 

2. The contradictory attitude to the Church and Christiamty. This has been the 
source of the quarrels between the Marxists and the Cathohcs, the Gaueleres and the 
Claudels of criticism, 

3. The declaration that Joan of Arc, like Rimbaud, was a pagan. 

4. The doctrine of ‘Esprit’ and number. Rimbaud declares that we are progressing 
to the age of spirit and number — ^what does he mean? And he contrasts that law’ of 
spirit with the law’ of the pagan. 

5. In one of his relapses he speaks of his forgetfulness of history, of principles. Of 
what principles derived from history was he speaking? 

6. Rimbaud says he Imows the Europe of the Rights of Man and every "fils de 
faniille’. What does this phrase mean? 

7. Why does Rimbaud head the chapter that deals with his temporary desire to 
revert to the Orient with the title ‘L’lmpossible’? 

To all these problems tbe solution will be found in Micbelet. Every one 
of my contentions will be found confirmed in Miss Starkie’s admirable 
biography (Faber and Faber, 1938), but up till now these facts w^ere 
unexplained, and the biographer herself frequently declares how puzzling 
she found them. For myself I did not pick out the facts from the bio- 
graphy and then seek a theory to fit them, but as a student of Eimbaud 
and Vico already in possession of my theory I found the wealth of facts 
accumulated in the two books, Arthur Rimbaud and Arthur Rimbaud in 
Abyssinia (Clarendon Press, 1937), confirmed it. Thus it will come as 
news to most people occupied with Eimbaud that he was preoccupied with 
historical theory. But on p. 262 of Miss Starkie’s biography we find the 
following: 

Delahaye tells us that Rimbaud had spoken to him during the w’lnter of 1872-3 of 
fche new prose poems he was going to compose, not the short prose poems of the 
previous year, but poems on a grandiose scale, something more vivid than Michelet 
[italics mine]. The general title was to be UHistoire magnifique and it was to open 
with scenes called Photographies des Temps Passes, 

Eimbaud’s philosophy is Viconianism as transmuted and partly con- 
tradicted in the volumes and prefaces of Michelet’s Histoire de France. 
Michelet’s first volumes of the Histoire de France are dominated by 
Viconianism, and for that reason are Christian. In the preface of 1869 
he proclaimed Vico as his master, and in 1827 and 1835 published versions 
and comments on the Viconian ‘new science’. The Viconian historical 
philosophy, which has exercised so much influence on philosophers of 
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various schools, is briefly this : There are three ages of man, the barbaric 
and poetic, the heroic and aristocratic, and finally the plebeian or egali- 
• tarian, when the plebs generahzes patrician privilege, and the law of 
abstract number and science is introduced. All civilizations show this 
evolution, but in Christian civilizations the law becomes explicit : the law 
of charity, which makes man in society not natural but metaphysical, 
and the law of equality as applied in the plebeian or democratic epoch. 
This as we see carries us a long way in the understanding of the para- 
doxical doctrine in the Saison of the difference between what is true for 
the solitary man and what he must accept as truth in society— the law of 
charity. And, advised by Michelet himself, Eimbaud, who sought truth,^ 
probably read Michelet’s version of the 'new science’. Of this there are 
indications. 'Fils de famille’ [see No. 6 above] is a Viconian phrase 
employed by Rimbaud in an exactly Vicoman sense. According to Vico 
the epoch of democracy was the epoch of the emancipation of the 'fils de 
famille’ (cf. Michelet’s version, passim), who were liberated from the 
patria potestas and freed by the declaration of individual rights by the 
state. Rimbaud’s 'fils de famille’ in conjunction with the Declaration des 
droits de Vhomme is inexplicable without this. 

The vision of the march of nations at the end of the Saison is Viconian, 
and its phraseology reminiscent of Michelet’s version. It comes as a 
surprise, obtruding on his personal problems. But all is clear when we 
realize the historical principles that were occupying his mind. He was 
using — and he had dropped a hint that he was using — historical principles 
to solve personal problems. The historic law that Vico thought he dis- 
covered gave to the Italian the same vision of the march of nations. As 
every society had the same evolution, Vico was moved to enthusiasm and 
exalted by the vision of the 'world of nations’, the 'great city of the 
human race’, the inevitable and pre-ordained march of society that he 
had discovered by his 'new science’. And in the same phrase is not 
Rimbaud speaking of the 'new wisdom’? 

Another small feature traceable to the text of Vico in Michelet’s 
version is Rimbaud’s saying that because he behaved in a negroid manner 
and had negro tendencies he was a 'son of Cham’. According to Vico 
there are three families of the race of man descended from the sons of 
Noah, and Cham is the ancestor of the negroes. (This, however, is not 

^ Bo not let us forget that Bimbaud read whatever was necessary to him at the time. 
At school in Oharleville he had, without doubt, and perhaps through his master Izambard, 
got to know Michelet, with other Bomantic masters; and in London, in the transition 
period, when he was seeking a new way, he had a card for the Beading Boom of the British 
Museum. 
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absolutely probant, as if Eimbaud bad read Ballancbe, also a disciple, 
Vico, be would have got it there.) 

All this is far from explaining tbe denunciation of Cbristianity and the 
severing of connexion with it in tbe Saison, and the extraordinary de- 
claration that Joan of Arc was a pagan. And all this is far from explaining 
KimbaudA ultimate justification of bis own innocence. 

Michelet once more is tbe explanation. Tbe political vicissitudes and 
tbe movement of thought in France bad not allowed that historian to 
remain tbe Viconian be w^as during tbe Restoration and in tbe first years 
of Louis Philippe. He did not repudiate bis Moyen Age on which so much 
of bis fame rested, but sought a way out by applpng a new interpre- 
tation to tbe Viconian law of number and science as tbe third stage of 
humanity. In tbe later Michelet, tbe Michelet of the 1869 preface and the 
Renaissance^ these became repaganized and tbe ultimate stage of humanity 
was pagan number and science, tempered only by tbe law of service 
learned from Christ. Michelet now substituted for Vico’s three ages three 
ages of his owm: tbe law and tbe prophets, tbe gospel, and tbe Spirit 
(Introduction to tbe Renaissance), This Spirit is identified with number 
and calculation {ibid.), ‘Spirit’ and ‘Number’ were thus adopted by 
Rimbaud, with possibly an echo of Plato’s Timaeus, quoted by Vico {vide 
Michelet’s version). 

Thus Gallic paganism is justified in Michelet’s later work, even as 
Rimbaud justifies it in himself. Joan of Arc was an example of renascent 
paganism, as her strength was drawn from tbe oaks haunted by the 
druid spirits (1869 preface). This disposes of our third enigma. 

The contradictions and obscure references in the Saison en Enfer hence 
find their clue in the prefaces of Michelet or in Michelet’s version of Vico’s 
‘new science’. This also accounts for Rimbaud’s attitude in his later life. 
He was now in possession of a philosophy which had saved him from 
madness, and which he was resolved to put into practice. He believed 
with Michelet that Christ, who was not a God, but a strong man, had 
emancipated humanity from a sensual hell by the law of service, now 
applied in modern science. 

It was paganism but with a difference — all the difference between 
sensual lust and scientific labour. He also believed with Vico and Michelet 
that the ages of poetry, that is of sensual imagery, are those of the first 
stages of man, and that poetry is superseded by science. Thus he never 
ceases to proclaim his contempt for poetry. ‘Merde pour la poesie’ (to 
Beaudier in 1891, in Starkie, Arthur Rimbaud, p. 350. Cp. also 
Etiemble et Y, Gauclere, Rimbaud, Paris, Gallimard, p. 246). On the 
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otter hand he wished to take up music and science. He endeavoured to 
study for the baccalaureat es sc%ences with a view to entering the Ecole 
Polytechnique (Starkie, p. 279). He also showed a sudden ambition to 
play the piano {ib%d,), which his biographer finds equally inexplicable. 
But not to those who know the sources of Kimbaud’s thought. In Vico 
there is the same conviction that music and harmony are the ultimate 
development of humanity, and that poetry, the art of sensual images, 
belongs to the savage stage. This conviction is strengthened in Vico by 
Plato, who, in the Timaeus, developed this point of view, and as there 
are direct references to the T%maeus m Vico (Michelet’s version), Rimbaud 
probably also read it, and likewise was strengthened in this proverbial 
Platonic point of view. From the Timaeus he probably went on to the 
Republic, with which it is intimately connected, and where there is the 
same insistence on the worthlessness of poetry and the importance of 
harmony and music. 

Towards the year 1883 (Starkie, p. 298) Rimbaud had an ambition to 
have a son an engineer, ‘‘a man rich and powerful through science’. He 
endeavoured to apply consistently the law of charity he had discovered. 
He showed an inexhaustible charity to natives and whites (Starkie, 
p. 328). Trained observers detected in the warp and woof of his actions 
a secret doctrine of which they had not the clue. The Catholic bishop of 
Harar says: 

Certainement, tout en faisant le commerce et en parcourant les chemins raboteux 
des campagnes de Harar, [il] tenait son esprit lumineux bien au-dessus des pre- 
occupations serviles, des articles de negoce, Sa tenue assez negligee, la sobri^te de sa 
vie, sa charity envers les pauvres indigenes, montraient assez que M. Arthur Kimbaud 
ne poursuivait pas les celebrites de la richesse (Starkie, Arthur Bimbaud irh Abyssinia, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, p. 153. Cp. also Arthur Bimbaud, p. 328). 

The French Ambassador Paul Lagarde says that the natives looked on 
him as acting under divine inspiration {Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia, 
p. 28) and that while earning a living (and what a living ^) he was dreaming 
of things that the natives and Moslem chiefs in the entourage of the 
Ameer did not at all understand. 

We have now seen what philosophy Rimbaud was putting into 
practice after his conversion from poetry, but the elucidation of sources 
is mere vanity if it does not contribute to the elucidation of the problems 
that attach themselves to the thought of an author. These sources 
certainly do. 

They answer two questions: (1) the exact relation of Rimbaud to 
Christianity, about which there are contradictory statements in his work, 
and which has thus contributed to the controversies of Catholics and 
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Socialists about liis work. That inconsistency is exactly modelled on that 
of Michelet in his contradictory relation to Vico, which Rimbaud was not 
in a position to elucidate, and which he adopted en bloc. (2) The nature — 
and perhaps the worth — of Rimbaud’s conversion This also has been a 
vexed question ever since Rimbaud began to trouble the world. We now 
know that it was a doctrinaire conversion, one of those construcliom that 
are superimposed on a man’s nature, and which are so often conditioned 
by social fear, as it was in his case. That may have been the reason why 
it yielded him, and us, so little satisfaction. The Rimbaud who moves the 
world, who has renewed rehgion and poetry by a doctrine and practice 
of poetry probably destined to influence more and more religion, philo- 
sophy and life, was not the Rimbaud of the conversion, but the in- 
stinctive Rimbaud, the poet who suffered in order to bring into the world 
a new theory and a new practice. This is the divine Rimbaud, while the 
other was only a philosopher, a theorist who towards the end of his 
martyred existence began to regret his theory (cf. Starkie, p. 333). His 
biographer, who has been blamed for seeing something spasmodic, 
artificial, hasty and bookish in the fits and starts of this second part of 
his life, with its sudden desire to become an explorer, to study science} 
or to play the piano, and its incapacity to stick at anything — ^its com- 
plaint of failure and its refusal to respond to the promise of success, to 
make the little extra effort that spells success (Starkie, p. 297), is un- 
fortunately only too well justified. All these things are the signs of an 
existence out of joint, governed not by its own laws, but by a doctrinaire 
conviction. What irony that it is the Rimbaud that Rimbaud con- 
demned in virtue of a historical philosophy who to-day is so much more 
significant, so much more consonant with science and psychology, than 
all the historical philosophers in the world ! 

Margaret I. Clarke. 

Grbermount, W. Australia. 



HERDER AND PASCAL 

Herder the Protestant divine and Pascal the Catholic layman were 
both outsiders. Each was in conflict with obtuse opponents. Each 
essayed the task of rectifying fundamental errors in man’s religious 
attitude, in face of all the accumulated weight of contemporary academic 
theology. Bach, despite much bitterness and recurring grief, was full, to 
the end of life, of an unfailing passion to enlighten humanity about 
itself and to prosper its faith. And each attained finally a degree of 
serenity in regard to his own destiny that gave to his death something 
that is usually discerned in the martyrdoms of saints. No portrait of 
Herder brings this out — da seremte native, caractere supreme et dis- 
tinctif de sa pensee^ in Quinet’s words^ — so amply as that by Anton 
Graff; in more than one respect its features recall Domat’s well-known 
sketch of Pascal — ^the open forehead, the sharp nose, the full lower lip, 
the tender sympathetic eyes. The similarity is the more striking, in that 
earlier portraits scarcely suggest it; yet Graff caught and recorded a 
major aspect of Herder’s final spiritual structure. Few readers, further, 
can have failed to notice the allusion — deliberate, as it turns out^ — ^in the 
title Provinzialblatter an Prediger,^ It comes as no surprise to learn of 
Herder’s familiarity with his French predecessor and to observe the 
respect with which he is mentioned and quoted. Yet to be told, even on 
the authority of his widow, that Pascal, of all the writers he studied in 
the course of multifarious researches, held so high a place of honour as 
to be always on his writing desk, is indeed remarkable. We know that he 
did not esteem French literature unduly highly, yet the PensSes were 
among his favourite and constant reading. He mentioned Pascal in the 
same breath as Jakob Bohme;^ he apostrophized him as 'ein Riesenmann 
von Einbildung und Urteil’^ and extolled him as ‘^der Erhabenste der 
Prosaisten Frankreichs’.® Where did the affinity between the two men 
lie? 6 

It is at once apparent that the answer to this centres in the two 
fundamental themes of the theory of knowledge and the defence of 
* revealed religion. It does not mean that the two men were in agreement; 

^ H. Tronohon, Le jeum Edgar Quinet, Paris, 1937. 

® Herder, Werke, hrsg. von B. Suphan, vn, p. viii. 

' ® Werhe, viix, p. 319. ^ Ib%dem. ^ Werhe, xxni, p. 234. 

® H. Tronclion, ‘Un dclio de Pascal ontro-Bhin’ in T!lroiosih.oTC^ Etudes, Paris, 1935, has 
already drawn attention to this affinity and assernbled valuable data, to which the present 
article is indebted. On the other hand, R. Prank, Herders Frankreich-Erlehnis, Diss., Ham- 
burg, 1933, is quite useless on this point. 
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Weimar lias no claims to be equated with Port Royal. It does mean that 
on these two matters the observations of the Catholic apologist were such 
as to make a direct and fruitful appeal to his German Lutheran successor, 
who by temperament and training was a receptive and sjunpathetic 
reader. Pascal, it may be said from a somewhat different angle, acted as 
a kind of reagent, which, upon contact with Herder's thought, added 
just that necessary factor that brought about the crystallization, in 
significant and palpable, if far from shapely and stable form, of his 
maturing \dews upon God and man. It can scarcely be accidental that 
his polemical writings upon religion and philosophy followed upon the 
time of his greatest enthusiasm for Pascal. The reading of the Pensees 
must have fertilized and guided the growing convictions that came of his 
sea-journey, his study of Shakespeare, his absorption in the Bible and 
his friendship with the mystical Countess Maria of Schaumburg-Lippe. 

The theory of knowledge and the defence of revealed religion are, as is 
evident at once to readers of Pascal, so closely allied as to be scarcely 
separable. They are seen to be equally allied in Herder’s case. The com- 
parison shoves up very clearly the unity in Herder’s many-sided thought. 
In the light of Pascal’s careful reasoning it emerges as far less contra- 
dictory and disjointed than is generally assumed. Only, where Pascal, 
the man of science, argues, demonstrates and persuades, with sobriety 
and precision, Herder, the preacher and poet, asserts, dogmatizes, 
reiterates, expatiates and embellishes, with much imagery and obstinate, 
ill-tempered forcefulness of style. The exquisitely poised aphorisms of the 
one are matched by aggressive, even extravagant, tirades of the other. 
Comparison with Pascal enables us to fill in the gaps in Herder’s imper- 
fect arguments. For Pascal demonstrates, with implacable logic, what 
Herder merely felt and could .not define. Studied in conjunction, the two 
writers reveal a remarkable kinship. If allowance is made for the 
^bizarre ’-ness and the strict Cathoficism of Pascal, it seems as if one 
frequently comes upon familiar thoughts of Herder in the unfamiliar 
guise of a foreign tongue and cogent reasoning. Yet beside the fullness of 
Pascal’s system, how restricted does Herder’s religious range appear ! Its 
expanse is the expanse of diffuseness, not of subject. 

Herder appears to have been acquainted with Pascal since his youth.^ 
He read him in the Amsterdam edition of 1692. The time of greatest 
attraction was undoubtedly the early 1770’s. In the Weimar years, when 
Herder was less pugnacious, his S 3 nnpathy seems to have declined. But 
the Pensees had done their work. In the Buckeburg writings, the most 
1 H. Tronchon, ‘XJn echo de Pascal outre-Bhin’, pp, 5 ff. 
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decisive of all for Herder’s spiritual growth, they are mentioned with the 
greatest respect and reverence. For Herder found in Pascal a mighty ally 
in his battle for the restoration of harmony between the world and the will 
of God, the loss of which he saw as the source of all the spiritual and 
cultural maladjustments of the century. 

Both men wrote against rationalist scepticism. If Pascal’s foes were 
Descartes and the University of Paris and Jesuit sophistry, Herder’s 
were Spalding and Michaelis and the University of Gottingen (which 
refused him a chair unless he would consent to a test of his orthodoxy). 
All Herder’s Biickeburg works are as aggressively anti-academic, anti- 
pedantic and anti-dogmatic as the Provinciates. Each man set himself the 
task of cleansing religion of the corrupting influence of scholastic thought 
and disengaging it from all the confusion brought into it by the verbiage 
of professional commentators 

Pascal was for Herder a second Hamann. In him he found once more 
what his teacher had stressed so relentlessly — ^that nature operates for 
reasons of which reason is unaware, and that feeling, intuition and 
faith are the only true sources of knowledge, as of religion. Here, then, 
was a statement of that new basis of knowledge for which Herder, 
following both Hamann and Kant, was searching. How revealing it must 
have been to read thoughts that were so constantly engaging him, pre- 
sented so lucidly and impeccably ! The heart, he could read, and read with 
joy, has its reasons that reason does not know; reason itself can 
demonstrate its own limitations; reason, so far from having absolute 
validity, may be used for any purpose at the desire of the will; nature 
always gives the lie to reason, even mathematics recognizing the existence 
of infinity, which is inconceivable by reason; the feelings, instincts, heart 
provide data that are vital and which reason distorts once it tries to 
explain them. Pascal, the scientist, relies upon observation and percep- 
tion. His method presupposes nothing. It recognizes that things exist 
independently of their being understood and that they can only be 
apprehended by the senses or felt by faith. Two things alone instruct man 
concerning all his nature— instinct and experience. Reason builds upon 
the messages they provide.^ 

La raison agit avec lenteur, et avec tant de vues, sur tant de prmcipes, lesquels il 
faut qn’ils soient toujours presents, qu’a toute heure olle s’assoupit ou s’^gare, manque 
d’avoir tons ses principes presents. Le sentiment n’agit pas ainsi: il agit en un instant, 
et toujours est pr^t a agir. 11 faut done mettre notre foi dans le sentiment; autrement 
eUe sera toujours vacillante.. . Nous connaissons la v6rit6, non seulement par la 

^ Pmsies (vols. xii-xrv of L. Brunsciivicg’s edition of Pascal’s (Emres, Paris, 1921“5), 
nos. 248, 272, 277, 278, 896. 

^ Op. cit, 262* 
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raison, mais encore par le ccenr; c’est de cette dermere sorte que nous connaissons ies 
premiers prmcipes, et c’est en vain que le raisonnement qm n’y a point de part, essa^^e 
de les combattre. Les pyrrhoniens, qiii n’ont que cela pour objet, y travaiEent 
mutilement. Xous savons que nous ne revons pomt; quelque iiiipiiissance oii nous 
soyons de le prouver par raison, cette impuissance ne conciut autre chose que la 
faiblesse de notre raison, mais non pas I’mcertitude de toutes nos connaissances, 
comme ils le pretendent. Car la connaissance des premiers pnncipes, comme qu’il y a 
espace, temps, mouvement, nombres, (est) aussi ferme qu’aucune de celles que nos 
raisonnements nous donnent. Et c’est sur ces connaissances du coeur et de Finstinct 
qu’il faut que la raison s’appuie, et qu’elle y fonde tout son discours. ^ 

One who had been brought up in the school of Hume, of Kant and of 
Hainann could scarcely fail to welcome such findings. They contain the 
theme of all Herder’s writings generally and of Vom Erhenne'ii Ufid 
Empfinden in particular. 'Wurde der Kopf denken, wenn dein Herz 
nicht schliige?’^ is reminiscent of the content of these thoughts, as of 
Hamann’s ' Optimus Maximus verlangt von uns keine Kopfschmerzen, 
sondern Pulsschlage’. It is not surprising to find Pascal’s distinction 
between ‘ esprit de finesse ’ and ^ esprit de geometric ’ quoted at the head 
of the 1775 version of this treatise, and his imaginations referred to in 
connexion with the idea that visions and dreams and imaginations are 
themselves sources of knowledge.^ 

For both men the way to God lies through the senses, and the source 
of all knowledge is God. 'Die Seele spinnet, weifi, erkennet nichts aus 
sich, sondern was ihr von innen und auBen ihr Weltall zustromt, und der 
Finger Gottes zuwinket.’ ^ The senses perceive w^hat God makes mamfest. 
Eevelation is the beginning of all knowledge. If God did not tell us, we 
should not know what it is essential for us to know. Without God’s 
guidance we are utterly helpless to know anything. To the heart that 
believes and the senses that are attuned may be given the explanation 
that is necessary for our existence. 'Die ganze Religion in Grund und 
Wesen ist Tatsache! Geschichtel Auf Zeugnis der Sinne und nicht der 
Oberkrafte allein: bei dem Bmpfangenden auf Glaube, der alle Krafte 
fasset, gebauet’,^ wrote Herder in the Provinzialblatter (1775), about the 
same time as Goethe’s 'Nenn’s Gluck! Herz! Liebe' Gott!/Ich habe 
keinen Namen/Dafur ! Gefiihl ist alles;/Name ist Schall und Rauch, /Urn- 
nebelnd Himmelsglut.’ It is strange to link Pascal with the Sturm und 
Drang, but the affinity is inescapable ! 

Herder had learnt by hard experience to beheve in revelation as a 
central factor in life. His shipwreck effected a ' conversion’ that is easily 
comparable to Pascal’s. This he expressed in a memorable passage: 

Hast du je bei kalten dunklen Nacbten, nach einer gefakrlichen, graven- und 
schauervollen Mitternacht. . .auf den ersten Stral der Morgenrote gebofft, und dann 

^ Op. cit. 282. ^ WerMy vni, p. 201, ® Op. cit., vin, p. 189. 

* Op. cit., vm, p. 194. ® Op. cit , vi, p. 266 
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deiiwebenden Geist der Tagesfruhe gefuhlt, wie er sich von dem erwaciienden Morgen, 
em Hanch. Gottes ! ein Geist des Himmels medersenkt und anf den Fiuten wandelt ? 
nnd wie er alles durchschauert. . . . Und siehe ! diese Entzuckung, dies unnkinbare 
Morgengefuhl, wies scheint alle Wesen zu ergreifen ^ zu liegen anf der ganzen Natur ! 
Alles lag in Nacbt und Dunkel : der webende Geist kam und bereitet was zu erbarren . . . 
wehe dem Fuhllosen, der diese Szene gesehen und Gott mcbt gefubit bat ! ^ 

And following upon tlie stupendous impressions of that grey and 
stormy dawn, he found, in the unhappy isolation of life in Buckeburg, 
his main and almost only solace in the Bible. Like Pascal he found 
rationalist theology to be meaningless in face of his own experience. He 
sought for the real essence of religion in the teeth of false worldliness 
and cramping dogmatism. It had always been his method to go back to 
first principles and now he accepted God as the first principle of all and 
regarded revelation as a fact of incontrovertible reality. Eeligious truth 
is thus, for both men, a matter of history — it consists in revelation, re- 
velation through the World ('Im Anfang war die Tat ! ') and through the 
Word. Both seek to obtain from history a result that transcends all 
history, to discover from the past a statement of the future, to read from 
God’s own intervention the mystery that encompasses all human life. 
History provided the substance, the Bible the explanation (and in 
Pascal’s case this was supplemented by the accumulated evidence of 
the Church). The Bible alone tells that man is not the hopeless creature 
he appears to be; it alone records data that testify to superhuman 
inspiration. No writings can approach the antiquity of the books of 
Moses,® which are almost contemporary with the events they relate. 
There is much that is clearly akin to the Alteste Urkunde des Menschen- 
geschlecMs (1774-6) here. As Herder’s was to be, Pascal’s approach to 
religion was historical. 

According to Pascal the truth is known to two classes of people — to 
the very simple, who act without understanding, those (as Herder would 
have said) who are creatures of unconscious impulse and spontaneity, 
naive, unspoilt 'Naturmenschen’, and to the perfect Christians who have 
understood that it is not necessary to understand and who rely wholly 
upon faith. There was good reason for Herder’s demanding a revival of 
that naturalness and piety, of feeling and single-hearted devoutness that 
he believed was characteristic of the Middle Ages ! To see God’s purpose 
behind all things — ‘der Gang Gottes in der Natur’ — ^was, for him, the 
source of all wisdom and understanding, and this was essentially an act of 
faith. For, as Pascal said, if God exists, He must be incomprehensible, 
otheryrise He would not be God. And surely this is what is implied in 

1 Op. cit., VI, pp. 136-7. 

^ Pascal, (Ewm, ed, Brunschvicg, xn, pp. colxvdi ff., Pefisee 601. 
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Herder’s Buckebnrg philosophy of history — that God is above our com- 
prehension, it is sufficient to recognize this; and that the mystery of 
man’s destiny can only be fully known at the end. Is not this what 
history and the Bible taught Herder — ^to say, with Socrates-Hamann, that 
all that we know is that we know and can know nothing, and that we 
must supplement our ignorance and consequent helplessness with humble 
behef? 

The theological foundation of Herder’s historiography is amply brought 
out by the comparison with Pascal. In particular it is made clear that 
there never was any need to characterize him as a pantheist, any more 
than Pascal was a pantheist. There is nothing in Audi Eine Pkilosophie 
or any other of the Buckeburg writings to suggest that he was such ; in 
fact all things point to his belief in transcendentalism. What is true is 
what is true of Pascal — that he made use of the method of immanence 
without adopting the doctrine of immanence.^ That is why he turns to the 
Bible, to God, for knowledge of man. For nature may indeed be a living 
symbol, the outward manifestation, the ‘living garment’ of God, but 
only a manifestation, only the garment. God is something that is above 
nature, an all-sustaimng, all-encompassing, inscrutable Creator. Nature 
and God are not co-extensive. It is true that in the Ideen, later, man 
appears to have taken the place of God as the centre of things in Herder’s 
scheme; but that is only apparent; we are misled by Herder’s carelessness 
in apportioning emphasis. When we read all his philosophy and theology 
together we cannot escape the central idea of the Kingdom of God, the 
hereafter, for which all things are in the nature of preparations, and Our 
Lord the perfect guide. 

Herder went beyond Pascal, in that he did not share his view that man 
is not inherently good. As a part of nature, the manifestation of God, 
man could hardly be any other than a receptacle of the divine, and the 
possessor of an innate tendency towards good. And it is here, no doubt, 
that may be found the source of Herder’s disharmony of outlook. He 
could not throw overboard this thought and be single-heartedly orthodox, 
nor could he discard orthodoxy and become a thoroughigoing pantheist — 
to the eternal detriment of his peace of mind. There are times when he 
seems to be inclining first in one direction and then in the other, but never 
permanently."' His philosophy of history is as revealing as his theological 
writings. He was for ever conscious of the lack of conformity, on the 

^ J. Chevalier, Pascal, Pans, 1922, pp. 203 f. and p. 340, is particularly valnahle ha 
bringing out this most important point, which appears to have escaped other mterpreters 
of Pascal. 
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part of his own age, with the will of God, and for ever stressing how sub- 
mission of the self to God’s will would resolve all difficulties. If in fact 
Herder were a pantheist, it is hard to see how he could have explained why 
his own age could alone stand so lamentably apart from all others. He 
was never a logician, but he cannot have been so blind as to fail to note 
this. The belief, so constantly stated, that Herder was a pantheist, has 
caused endless trouble. It is unfair, moreover, to him, for if we admit it, 
we are led to accuse him of more inconsistencies than he merits. It has 
already been shown ^ that what has been regarded as pantheism may better 
be regarded as a relic of medieval scholasticism. And it is difficult to 
believe how, even in eighteenth-century Germany, a man so seemingly 
unorthodox as some modern interpreters have implied could have been 
considered, much less accepted, for high pastoral posts. Particularly 
revealing is his candidature for a chair at Gottingen, where a great effort 
was made to secure him on two occasions for a notoriously exacting 
Faculty — the formalities required the first time should certainly not be 
taken as proof of his unorthodoxy, and the second attempt was made 
shortly after the publication of his supposedly Spmozistic Gott (1787) ! 
Spinoza, indeed, provided only the outer framework, and if Herder 
equated the Christian God and Spinoza’s God, as has been asserted,^ it 
can only be because he was not clear as to what pantheism really was. 
Herder was not unorthodox, but he was orthodox plus something else — 
namely the dynamic philosophy of Leibniz. When Pascal declares that 
we should not seek God if we did not already possess Him, he says as 
much and no more than Herder and he is being no more pantheistic than 
Herder was.® 

The sombre fury of Auch Bine PhilosopMe and other Biickeburg 
writings accords closely with the tone of the Pensees, Both men, who 
could see God everywhere, were distressed that others could not, or 
would not. They, who strove to see how far man can and does fulfil divine 
intentions, who set the Bible in the forefront of everything, fought all the 
harder to make its message clear. Herder, as Pascal, adopted the 
historical approach to religion, piercing back to the earliest beginnings, 
the first revelation, the oldest document of mankind, to seek out the 
hidden truth, to read the mysterious cypher that is the Old Testament.^ 

^ E. W. Strothmann, ‘Das scholastische Erbe im Herderschen “Pantheismus”’, JJ'Lch- 
tmg und Volhstum, xxxvix (1936), pp. 174 if. 

® E. Haym, Herder, ix, Borlm, 1885, p. 278. 

® Pensie 555. Of. also Eilleau de la Cbaise, Discours, in Brunscbvicg’s edition of the 
(Euvres, xii, p. ccii, and li. E. Stewart, The Holiness of Pascal, Cambridge, 1915, p. 90, in 
addition to J. Chevalier, loo. cit. 

, * P ensues 681, 691. 
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In the light of Pascal Herder’s progress becomes much easier to follow. 
From the purely aesthetic approach to the Bible, of 1769-70, he moved to 
a religious, even mystical one — a change which the reading of Pascal 
may have assisted or accelerated, or even, in conjunction with his sliip- 
wreck and the solitary communings of Buckeburg, engendered.^ Then 
came the effort to discover, from revelation, the necessary key to the 
mystery of human development, followed by the sharp polemic against 
contemporary civilization for its deviation from the will of God, con- 
tained in a survey of history in which Pascal’s comparison of progress to 
the life of an individual recurs. And then, when the emphasis had been 
somewhat shifted, the Ideen sought to observe the world as the fulfilment 
of God, rather than to condemn its local or contemporary aberrations, 
as Auch Eine PMlosophie had done. 

There is much in Pascal that is completely foreign to Herder. And even * 
the similarities must not be overstressed. The value of the comparison, 
to us as well no doubt as to Herder himself, lies in the degree of cohesion 
and continuity that it enables Herder’s thought to assume. Pascal, as 
it were, presents Herder’s case for him. He must have helped incalculably 
by giving precision and plasticity to indistinct feelings and forebodings 
that were, in Herder’s mind, and thus contributed strongly to the — still 
remarkable — change that his thought underwent after the sea-journey. 
He performs the same office to those who would interpret Herder, 
bringing some sort of shape and form into the most amorphous and 
elusive, but none the less significant, of writings. 

A. Gillies. 

Hull. 


^ Cf. the present author’s ‘Herder’s Approach to the Philosophy of History’, Modern 
Language Review, xxxv (1940), pp. 193 ff. It may be noted, finally, that Pensee 5 on the 
subject of time may well have a bearmg on Herder’s comments upon the unity of time m 
the essay on Shakespeare. Cf also Modern Larvguage Review j xxxvi (1941), p. 398. 



ALTERNATION OF PERSONALITY IN THE 
DRAMAS OF HEINRICH VON KLEIST 
AND ZACHARIAS WERNER 

The abnormality ofKleist’s cbaracters disturbs tbe reader; Pentbesilea 
and Homburg seem to have so little in common with ordinary humanity 
that they would forfeit the claims of drama to present real life in a 
heightened form. For while even the monsters or eccentrics of Shake- 
speare’s tragedy — Eichard III or Hamlet — are doubtless outside the 
spectator’s private experience, they appeal to his sense of probability; so 
that these imaginary personages add to his understanding of human 
nature at least as much as familiarity with real people might do. Super- 
ficially, this convincing realism is lacking in Kleist’s characterization: 
Homburg — distrait and irresolute to the point of feeble-mindedness — 
appears as remote from the average person’s life as is the maniacal 
Pentbesilea, who tears her lover into shreds, with frantic hands and 
teeth. 

Yet Kleist did not, apparently, intend his characters to be phantasms, 
divorced from reality: his celebrated apologia for Pentbesilea, in the 
dedicatory letter to Goethe of 24 January 1808, touches on precisely this 
point, when he wishes that the august reader might accept the play as 
‘possible’, and concede the ghastly denouement as a logical conclusion to 
these premises.^ Why then did Kleist project what he meant to be a 
realistic picture of man’s conflicts into the distorting mirror of insanity, 
or remarkable neurotic conditions? 

The clue to this problem doubtless lies in the obsessive mode for 
‘unconscious’ psychology in Kleist’s day, which exerted its enchantment 
over him too. As one reads the popular exposition of this strangely 
appropriate ‘ romantic ’ science of the mind in the works of G. H. Schubert, 
one should not forget that within the imaginative embroidery of its 
presentation there lurk the initial principles of our modern psychological 
outlook, based on an assumption that the neurasthenic, or even the 
madman, is not cut off from the common lot of mankind, as a freakish 
outcast, but may be inspired in his extravagances by impulses that are 
common to sane and insane alike, but are latent in the fijst, and freed in 
the second. 

^ ‘So, wie es Her stelit, wird man vielleicM die Pramissen, als moglich, zugeben miissen, 
nnd nachber nicht erscbrecken, wenn die Polgemig gezogen wird’ (Kleist, Sdmtliche Werke„ 
edited W. Herzog, Leipzig, 1909-U, vi, p. 378), 
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That madness {like dreams, and similar states, in wMch the conscious 
mind loses its control over oiir thoughts and actions) does not create an 
entirely new senes of mental processes unrelated to those of sanity (or 
consciousness), but rather reveals obscure potentialities, was a thesis 
accepted by Mesmer’s disciples, tEe German practising psychotherapists 
of the romantic age, and Kleist reproduced their picture of the un- 
conscious or semi-conscious states freeing hidden emotional forces in Ms 
representation of neurasthenics or somnambulists. He was the literary 
innovator who created a new kind of dramatic hero . one who reveals in 
an exaggerated form the sombre implications of our complex psycho- 
logical mechamsm. There is, surely, as much truth m the ‘super-realism" 
of his projection of normally latent involuntary instincts, as there is in 
the 'super-idealism' of the classicist Msion of triumphant conscious will. 

The form in which Kleist shows this display of involuntary impulses 
is essentially dramatic, for he throws them into violent contrast to the 
thoughts and actions of normal consciousness, and plays off against each 
other the two ‘selves' that appear alternately in the isolated twin halves 
of the character's cleft consciousness. The conscious and unconscious 
‘selves' are in this way regarded as warring Doppelgiinger^ within the 
complex mind. 

This conflict between alternating parts of the personality is represented 
in its most remarkable form in Pentliesilea, The heroine of the play is 
described as having been originally of a gentle disposition, a model of 
maidenly virtues: 

. So sittsam ! 

In jeder Kunst der Hande so gescMckt ! 

So reizend, wenn sie tanzte, wenn sie sang ! 

So voU Verstand nnd Wnrd nnd Grazie I 

Sie war wie von der Baolitigall geboren. . .(Sc. xxm). 

But the destiny that imposes the duties of an Amazonian queen upon 
her introduces into her nature elements mcompatible with her natural 
characteristics. As she is forced to assume a new and implacable severity, 
and even ferocity, so her habitual way of thinking, her true self, is sup- 
pressed, or at least pushed away out of sight. Suddenly the precarious 
domination of the newly acquired disposition is shaken; an over- 
whelming' emotional crisis frees her natural self from the oblivion in 
wMch it has slumbered, and at the first sight of Achilles she stands as if 
paralysed by the violence of her love. But the reaction of the secondary, 

^ I propose to deal m a later work with the Doppdganger, and its relationship with 
dissociation of personality. 
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Amazonian self is correspondingly violent when she once more obeys 
the promptings of her will-power; rage and shame at her weakness 
increase the effect of the emotional crisis; and her personality, already 
split by the conflicting elements, now disintegrates into two dissociated 
entities. The natural emotions she has hitherto suppressed are exacer- 
bated to a pitch of violence that threatens to destroy the balance of her 
conscious mind; and the presence of this dimly felt emotional energy 
poisons her rational consciousness with a menacing sense of inward 
disunity and accentuates her determination to avenge this involuntary 
weakness. The repeated frustration of the obsession drives her into a 
frenzy, which reaches its first climax when she is defeated in battle, and 
with her last strength breathes out threats and hatred against the 
victorious Achilles, whose body she yearns to see mown down by the 
scythed axles of her battle-cars (Sc. ix). Then she sinks into a trance-like 
state of indifference, from which she awakens with an exaggerated form 
of her normal personality in possession of her mind; she desires only to 
be humiliated and tortured by her lover, with a morbid self-abasement 
that forms the evident complement to her previous ferocity: 

Lasst ihn mit Pferden hauptlings lieim mich schleifen, 

Staub lieber, als ein Weib sein, das mcht reizt (Sc. ix). 

A curious situation ensues (See. xiv, xv), in which Achilles appears as 
conqueror, but (acceding to her whim that she must take him prisoner, if 
he IS to be her lover) he pretends that the position is reversed, and that 
he has been captured. In the blurred state of consciousness into which 
her exhaustion has thrown her, she accepts the deception, and at last 
the obsessing demands of her Amazonian personality seem to' be re- 
conciled with the unconscious promptings of her natural self, and the 
bitter conflict of the two selves ceases: 'Die Eumeniden fliehn, die 

schrecklichen ’ When she is rescued from her disguised captivity she 

is infuriated with her rescuers; but learns the truth from them. The blow 
is too overwhelming for her distressed mind; at the very moment in 
which she imagined she had silenced the warring voices within, and 
achieved her greatest desire, she is thwarted. Her mind is chaotic as the 
erotic obsession o£ her unconscious emotions is freed by this ' psycho- 
logical hammer-blow’, to surge forward, together with her Amazonian 
lust for vengeance; the formidable combination of involuntary impulse 
and conscious intention joins all that is evil in both her selves, and in the 
maniacal fury that bridges conscious and unconscious states she hurries 
into battle, insensible to reason. In this delirium she wounds the un- 
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resisting Achilles (who had not foreseen the revulsion of feeling) -and 
joins with her dogs in tearing him limb from limb. Then, exhausted, she 
sinks once more into a trance, from which she awakens in her normal 
state of mind, and with no recollection of the deeds she has just per- 
formed. When she is told what she has done, and with difficulty convinces 
herself that it is true, she kills herself in remorse for what seems to be 
the work of an entirely different person, so foreign is it to her normal 
character, and inclinations. 

This appalling conclusion is only the logical result of the initial spht 
between Penthesilea’s two selves, aggravated by the emotional crisis of 
her love for xichilles, in conflict with her voluntary principles.^ Yet 
various features of Penthesilea’s dissociation of personahty call for com- 
ment; it, IS, for instance, particularly significant that the alternation of 
selves IS preceded in each case by a trance. The doctors who had experi- 
mented with Hesmer’s theories of animal magnetism as a psychothera- 
peutic method had already, at the time when Kleist wrote his dramas, 
observed and recorded cases of divided personality in which the trance 
played a similar part, as an intermediary state. In Die Symbolik des 
Trawmes, 6. H. Schubert quotes from the standard works on magnetism 
available to him^ — ^not all of which could be accessible to Kleist, but 
which correspond to the theories of magnetic phenomena generally held 
at the period. He mentions women whose lives were divided into 
separate, alternating parts, with completely different characteristics; and 
who offer an interesting parallel to Penthesilea; for of one he says that 
her friends thought she must have two souls, making alternating appear- 
ances.^ Such cases Schubert terms 'doppelte Personlichkeit ’ ; and he 
points out that the two divided personalities are not even linked by 
memory; like Penthesilea, the cases he cites show no recollection of what 
has occurred during the emergence of the other self, and in this circum- 
stance they differ from 'magnetized’ (that is, hypnotized) subjects, who 
recall the obscurest events of their normal consciousness when they are 
in their magnetic sleep. The first of the two divided personalities con- 
tinues its active existence at the point at which it left off at the end of 
its last appearance, before being interrupted by the substitution of the 
second personality; and the same is true of the second personality: 

^ Of. Kieist’s letter to Goethe, quoted above. 

He mentions Gmelm (the pioneer among Mesmer’s German disciples, from 1785 on- 
wards), Kluge’s Versuch einer Darstdhmg des ammahschen MagntUsmvs als Heilmitiel 
(1811), and Red’s Mhapsodu7iuber die Anwendung der psychischen Kurmethode auf Geisteszer- 
ruttung (1803). Of. Paul Sucher, Les sources du mervealleux chez E. T. A, Hoffmann, Paris, 
1912, p. 14. 

® Schubert, Bymbolih des Traumes, Bamberg, 1814, p. 109. 
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'Beyde Zustande waren daher m sicli selber zusammenliangeiid, jeder 
einzelne aber mit dem andern aasser Zusammenhang’.^ 

It is tbe complete isolation of these dissociated selves that attracts 
Schubert’s attention; he cites numerous analogous instances of the states 
of consciousness which are joined together by no communicating channel 
of memory: they may occur in somnambulism, convalescence, madness, 
and the dream; and the patient will have no recollection of having 
revealed a contrasting personality to his normal, waking self: 'Sie sind 
und glauben sich im Anfalle eine ganz andere Person als im Wachen und 
umgekehrt.'^ 

The contrast between the two personalities reveals itself in the hatred 
which somnambulistic and magnetic subjects reveal for their dearest 
friends ; Schubert quotes a sensational case from Reil, in which a pregnant 
woman was seized by the violent desire to slay her husband (whom she 
loved dearly) and eat his flesh.^ The reason for such a revulsion of feeling 
as this, or Penthesilea’s, would be (according to Schubert) that the 
emotions, freed from the suppressed state in which civilized man keeps 
them normally, are ambiguous in their expression; they are frequently 
bound up with their reverse impulse, and, in particular, violent sexual 
inclination is closely allied to cruelty and murderous desires — ' die schon 
langst anerkannte Verwandtschaft der Wollust (Fleischeslust) und Mord- 
lustk^ 

In this way the alternation of Penthesilea’s rival personalities* forms 
the substance of the drama’s tragic conflict; and the result of the 
struggle determines the fatal outcome of the play. In the heroine of Das 
Kathchen von Heilbronn, on the other hand, the alternation of selves is not 
regarded as the active force determining her fate and that of the sur- 
rounding people, but as the result of the force imposed from without. 
Kleist himself regarded her as a passive counterpart to Penthesilea : ' die 
Kehrseite der Penthesilea, ihr andrer Pol, ein Wesen, das ebenso machtig 
ist durch ganzliche Hingebung, als jene durch Handeln’;® and elsewhere 
he describes her ap a negative version of the Amazon Queen: ^sie gehdren 
ja wie das + und — der Algebra zusammen, und sind Ein und dasselbe 
Wesen, nur unter entgegengesetzten Beziehungen gedachtk® Cha- 
racteristic of the respective natures of these spiritual Doppelgdnger is the 
distinctive reaction of each to the initial crisis that frees the unconscious 

1 Op cit., p. no. 2 Op cit., pp. 110-11. 

- ® Op. cit., p. 122. Op cit., p. 125. 

® Letter to a friend (? Henriette Hendel-ScMtz) at the close of 1807 {Kleist, SdmtUche 
Werke, ed.* cit., vi, p. 365). 

® Letter to Collin, 8 Dec. 1808 {Werke, vi, p, 392). 
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self. Tlie first, paralysing effect of the very sight of Achilles on Penthesilea 
gives place to a furious revulsion as her secondary, and ferocious, per- 
sonality reasserts itself; Kathchen is, on the contrary, cast into a trance- 
like state of complete dependence on Wetter vom Strahl when she first 
sees him, and her secondary self is like that imposed by a hypnotist on 
the magnetic subject. It seems probable that Kleist actually intended her 
dog-like devotion to Wetter to be considered exclusively as the result of 
a magnetic relationship, exerted unconsciously by Wetter. Magnetic 
influence is exercised, not by the brain (the centre of normal conscious- 
ness, according to the opinions of Kleist’s age), but by the rival forces of 
the 'ganglious system', comprising the ^ lower' and involuntary organs 
(which control the unconscious mind, and are the seat of the emotions). 
Wetter is naturaUy unconscious of Ms involuntary love for Kathchen, and 
of their magnetic afiSnity; and the gradual emergence of this fact from 
the unconscious, until it becomes accessible to his rational mind, shows 
the essential development of the dramatic action; for here again there is 
conflict between the two inward selves. As in Penthesilea^ the self of the 
normal consciousness resists the invasion of an emotional reaction 
offensive to rational prejudices — ^Wetter’s considerations of rank form 
the counterpart to Penthesilea's Amazonian pretensions — while his un- 
conscious self eagerly tries to divulge the presence of an emotional crisis 
to the unwilling reason. The process takes place gradually; with in- 
stinctive apprehension Wetter checks his vague awareness of the affection 
for Kathchen ; and when the emotional disorder forces its presence upon 
him, he desperately misinterprets the ambiguous promptings of the 
senses to threaten and ill-treat her. Kathchen, for her part, is undisturbed 
by his brutality, for her unconscious seff is now uppermost in her mind, 
freed from the fetters of reason by the emotional crisis that overwhelmed 
her when she first saw him, this self is sensitive to the message of her 
senses so that she is fully aware of the magnetic correspondence binding 
them together. Wetter finally becomes conscious of his involuntary love 
only by interrogating Kathchen as she lies in the curious state of apparent 
sleep in which magnetic subjects are still aware of everything the 
hypnotist does and says. Her replies force Mm to recognize as the truth 
the fact that they have been in magnetic sympathy for some time, and 
had met telepathically before their first actual encounter in Heilbronn. 
TMs coincidence of dreams is not a purely fantastic invention, like many 
incidents in the play. Apart from the incongruous cherubim, the cir- 
cumstances of the meeting seem to be in keeping with the accepted 
potentialities of animal magnetism, wMch was supposed to bridge 
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physical division, since the 'lower’ organs, that assume control over 
the mind and body during the magnetic trance, are not affected by 
distance.^ 

The analogous state of somnambulism is dealt with in a third drama, 
the Pnnz ron Homhurg, In the trance-like state in which the hero is 
discovered at the opening of the play, the emotional reactions of his 
unconscious mind are revealed, which have not been accessible to his 
waking consciousness. Like Kathchen, he observes what takes place 
around him, even though he is apparently asleep, and he recognizes 
Natalie, when she approaches him, as the object of his unconscious love; 
but when he awakens from his trance, he has only vague recollections' of 
the revelations of his secondary self, and identifies Natalie by chance as 
the lady of his 'vision’ by the external evidence of her glove, which he 
has snatched from her hand while he was in his trance. In that state he 
has shown the symptoms to which Schubert refers in his remarks on 
magnetism: — 'jene [Eigenschaften]. . .welche man einem gescharfteh 
Gemeingefiihl zuschreibt, und welche ausserdem auch zum Theil bey 
Nachtwandlern gefunden wird, die Eigenschaft aussere Gegenstande zu 
bemerken, ohne sie zu sehen’.^ 

Homburg’s somnambulistic dissociation of personality differs from 
Penthesilea’s alternation of selves in that the two parts of his personality 
are not sharply divided from one another; and his normal consciousness is 
still blurred by traces of the events of the trance. But, as in Penthesilea’s 
case, the unconscious part of his mind (which emerged during the 
trance) dominates even his consciousness, and creates a chaotic mental 
state in which the obscurest impulses make their appearance. The 
Elector’s death-sentence is the psychological hammer-blow, corre- 
sponding to the frustration of Penthesilea’s self-imposed purpose, that 
completes the disintegration of the personality. Placed in the same 
urgent dilemma between life and dishonour as Shakespeare’s Claudio, in 
Measure for Measure j Homburg is in a mental situation between dreaming 
and waking; and in a hopeless confusion of voluntary and involuntary 
impulses, he gives way to irrational and cowardly terror, of which, no 
doubt, he i^ as blameless as Penthesilea or Kathchen are of their respective 
crimes and follies. But it is, of course, debatable whether a dramatic 
hero is permitted these deviations from the rules of heroic behaviour; and 
spite of the arguments of Tieck, Kleist’s first editor, and apologist, 

^ Of. Sdrabert, Symhohk, pp 133-6; also his Ansichten von der Nachtseite der Natur- 

ismnscMftf Dresden, 1808, pp. 344-50. 

Schubert, Ans%cMenf p. 337. 
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Grillparzer for one considered it a grave technical fault that Homburg 
should be the toy of uncontrollable and irrational impulses.^ 

But though Kleist abandoned the traditions of heroic conduct, 
Schubert’s Symbohh shows how faithfully he followed the general theories 
of contemporary psychiatry in these three dramas, which resolve them- 
selves, in fact, into dramatic expositions of Schubert’s hypothesis of the 
dual control of the mind; the villain of the piece is the evil ‘ shadow-self’, 
and dramatic conflict arises from the incompatibility between this and 
the reasonable, waking self. Torn between the rival tyrannies of the ' outer ’ 
and 'inner’ natures, man is brought all too often to a bad end: ' , . ,in der 
unselig-seligen Mitte schwebt der Mensch, gerissen nach zwey Seiten, 
ofters von dem widerspanstigen Gespann zerrissen. . . . 

Kleist was not alone in his age as the poet of the alternating persona- 
lities, for examples of the same phenomenon may be found in Zacharias 
Werner’s plays, though they are not treated in the same realistic spirit. 
The resemblance between the situation in Penthesilea and that of 
Werner’s Wanda, Komgin der Sarrnaten, written in the same years, is so 
striking that Werner might appear superficially to contest Kleist’s title 
as pioneer in the literary presentation of the unconscious personality. In 
Wanda, as in Penthesilea, the successively predominant selves are 
governed by the ambiguous merging of love and cruelty, and similar 
events cause their alternation. Once again, a warlike queen is shown torn 
between the seemingly incompatible claims of inchnation and duty ; and, 
face to face with the beloved antagomst, she finds the conflict resolving 
itself into an actual struggle to the death. The concupiscence and ^ the 
blood-lust that at first appear as the expression of the warring voluntary 
and involuntary principles prove to be related by a close affinity; but it 
now becomes clear that Werner approaches the theme in a different way 
to Kleist, his purpose is not to depict with psychological realism the 
violent emotional duahsm of human nature, after the style of his own 
inward disharmony, but to follow the irrelevant principles of his own 
private philosophy of love — a mystical variation on the Platonic theme 
of twin souls, and regarding death as the gateway to the eventual reunion 
of the divided halves.^ 

Wanda and Eiidiger are both true to this guiding conception when they 
alternately worship and hate, attack and spare, each other; for their love 
can find no real consummation in life, but only in death. Wanda’s change 

^ See Foglar, Orillparzers AnsicMen uber Literatur, BuJine und Leb&n, Vienna, 1872, p 17 
(quoted in Herzog’s edition of Kleist’s works, rti, p, 516). 

2 Schubert, SymboUIc, p. 70. 

® See Wanda, Act rv. 
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from fury to amorous despair in the process of the struggle is not the 
result of the alternation of dissociated parts of her personality, in- 
accessible to one another (as in Penthesilea’s case); for her ferocity is 
essentially one with her love, and not an alternative, though related, 
phenomenon. It expresses itself in the masochistic desire of both the 
protagonists to suffer 'sweet death’ from the hand of the beloved, not to 
sate ther^selves, like Penthesilea, in an orgy of sadistic fury, when the 
evil, and ambiguous, impulses are released from the unconscious. The 
necessity — ordained by the inexorable fate of romantic tragedy — that 
Wanda should slay her lover, she realizes slowly but with comparative 
calm; for she* regards the deed as a ceremonial sacrifice to their love; and 
only after she has made her decision does she work herself into a fury, 
and stab him: for which he thanks her with his last breath. Nor is her 
subsequent suicide determined by remorse for a deed performed under 
the influence of the other self; her death is the natural complement to 
her deliberately planned and executed 'sacrifice’, and only in the 
moment when she springs into the Vistula before the eyes of her assembled 
people does her 'amorous madness’ reawaken momentarily in the 
delirious mood of the execution of a decision already taken. She has now 
accomplished the last preliminary to the consummation of her love, and 
her death opens the way to a blissful reunion with her lover; whereas 
Penthesilea destroyed herself in despair, as the hopeless victim of a 
savage fate dwelling within her divided nature, which denied her the 
fulfilment of her love* and for her there was no hereafter. 

Another of Werner’s plays, also exactly contemporary with Penthesilea, 
is Attila, Konig der Bunnen (1808), which offers another remarkable 
parallel to Kleist’ s representation of the alternation of personality, 
though again it translates the psychological realism of the process into 
terms of the author’s private superstition. If Wanda hovers between love 
and hate of the beloved enemy, only to find a solution which proyidently 
affords the satisfaction of duty and inclination alike, Hildegunde’s in- 
ward division is caused by a spirit of revenge that enslaves her to obscure 
powers of evil, and. possesses her mind like an unclean spirit. It is sug- 
gested that, like Penthesilea, she has been forced to suppress her true 
womanly nature, and substitute a second and unnatural self, which makes 
of her a 'fury’ — 'frightful but calm’ — ^for she is bent only on avenging 
the deaths at Attila’s hands of her father and her lover. Werner is true 
to Ms prescribed methods when he describes Hildegunde’s subservience 
to the demons of revenge quite unrealistically as an instance of diabolic 
possession; and twice the indwelHng fiend is exorcized by Leo, the saintly 
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bishop of Rome. On the first occasion the result is spectacular, though 
only temporary; for at the sight of the chalice which the bishop extends 
towards her she falls in convulsions to the ground, while the imprisoned 
demon clamours for freedom from her tormented body (iv, 3). She 
becomes unconscious, until the bishop lays his hand on her forehead and 
bids the 'spirit of night’ to depart; then she awakens, freed from this 
demon of revenge, and for the first time she acknowledges to Attila 
(though unheeded) her plot against him. There follows a period of inward 
peace and remorse, that resembles Penthesilea’s brief return to serenity 
of mind, before her last, and fatal, outburst: Hildegunde sinks exhausted 
into a deep sleep, from which she regains consciousness, still freed from 
the possessing fiend, though in her sleep she has been distracted by the 
rival factions in her mind (v, 1). But the sight of the fatal axe with 
which her lover had been killed reawakens the fiend, whose power reveals 
itself in the sombre glitter of her eyes, and she reverts to her 'possessed', 
or secondary, personality (v, 1). The same axe is used to slay Attila’s son, 
then Attila himself, on their wedding night; but though Hildegunde is 
now irrevocably consigned to damnation for her crimes, she is freed by 
Leo’s second exorcism in the last moments of her life from the possessing 
demon, and dies in comparative peace of mind. 

By his deliberately unrealistic treatment of an almost identical 
situation to that in Kleist’s Penihesilea^ Werner confirms (by contrast) 
Kleist’s inclination towards extreme realism. Werner, in his picture of the 
conflict of emotions leading up to Wanda’s, and Hildegunde’s ' Liebestod 
uses the same apparatus of alternating love and hate, bridged only by 
mysterious trances, as that with which Kleist traces the ultimate poten- 
tialities of Penthesilea’s inward dualism. But in Werner’s hands this 
datum, which might have been culled from a contemporary psychothera- 
pist’s case-book, emphasizes the wholly allegorical nature of the 'gospel’ 
of love and death it encloses, which is based on an ideal conception 
remote from the experiences of ordinary life. Kleist, on the other hand, 
uses the phenomena of neurasthenia or madness with confidence in the 
underlying validity of their exposure of the obscure parts of man’s 
nature. 

The accusation that the dramatist creates characters irrelevant to 
normal humanity is one which Werner invites; but when it is levelled 
against Kleist it is based on a grave misinterpretation of his poetic 
intentions, even if the authenticity of his 'super-realistic’ view of the 
mght-side of human nature rests merely on a psychologist’s hypothesis. 

Ralph Tymms. 


Mahohesteb. 
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A FRAGMENT OP THE OlD FrENCH ROMANCE 'PaRIS ET ViENNE’ 

Ib. the September 1927 issue of the M.H.KA., the Eev. H. J. Chaytor 
described three fragments of manuscripts in the possession of Sir Sydney 
Cockerell, publishing one of them, the Florence de Rome fragment; and 
Professor Baker published the second fragment, from the Emngiles des 
Domees, in the following issue. 

The third fragment is a leaf from a fifteenth-century prose romance ; 
the writer is indebted to Sir Sydney for the indication that this romance 
is the Paris et Vienne of Pierre de la Cypede.^ This is a translation into 
French out of the Proven9al, the translation dating from about the year 
1432; no Proven9al version, however, is known, the earliest manuscript 
being a fragment at Carpentras, dated 1438. Six other manuscripts exist, 
the best, Bibliotheque Rationale MS. Fr. 1480, having been published by 
Dr Robert Kaltenbacher in Romanische Forschungen (xv, 1904, pp. 321- 
688 z), together with variants from the other manuscripts. In this 
edition there is a full bibliography of manuscripts and editions in all 
languages, a study of the language of the work, and a detailed comparison 
of the differences between the various manuscripts and published texts. 

This fragment apparently comes from a hitherto uncatalogued version; 
the text corresponds to no passage in the texts published by Kalten- 
bacher. But it is fairly easy to place it in the story. It is a conversation 
between hero and heroine, and clearly occurs at the time of the ^ happy 
ending’, when Paris has revealed his identity in the prison where Vienne 
is confined at her father’s orders; and Vienne’s father, Godeffroy de 
Lanson, Dauphin de Vienne, having recognized his rescuer from a 
Saracen dungeon as Paris (whom he would previously on no account 
consider as a suitable match for his daughter), now at last consents to the 
marriage of the lovers (p. 627 of Kaltenbacher’s edition). 

The fragment is written in a clear large fifteenth-century hand, 21 lines 
to the page: 

^ (fo. 1). . .sownt en leur ohambre en leurs delictz / et plaisirs et que la dame voit 
bien / qu’il a afaire d’elle. II Im fait sy / bonne chiere et elle si estrange qne / c’est 
merveilles. Car femme bien ap- / -prinse fait mille mameres toutes / nonvelles de faxre 
bonne chiere a / qui elle vuelt et en ce faisant le bon / homme est bien aise qui n’a 
pas a- / -coustnml d’avoir bonne chiere. Lors / Facose et baise et le bon bomme Ini 
dit / ^Vrayement m’amye, je cnide qne vons / me vonllez anonne chose.’ Tar di- / -en, 

1 Sir Sydney Cockerell farther -writes: the volume ‘was Lot 742 in the Phillipps sale of 
1913 and I bought it from a bookseller 8 Aug. 1913. Phillipps bought it c. 1861 from the 
bookseller Boone’. 
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mon amy,’ fait elle, ‘je ne veul nens / forsque me faches bonne cbiere; pleut / ores a 
dieu que je n’ensse jamais autre / paradis fors senliement estre tousjoz^rs ; entre vos 
denx bras. Par dieu, je n’en / vouldroye point d’autre rrayement’, / fait eile, ‘mon 
amy, et ainsi me veuUe / Dieu ayder que ma bouche ne ton- / (foL 2} -cha jamais a 
bomme, fors seullemewt / a la vostre et a vos cousms et aus / myens quant ilz venoient 
ceans, et / quant vous me commandiez que Je / les baisasse; mais Je croy qu’il ne soit / 
au monde si doulx et si gracieux que / vous estes’. ‘M’amye’, fait li, ‘y &voit / ung tel 
escuyer qm cuyda estre ma- / -ne avecques vous?’ Fit elle, ‘Par mon / ame, quant je 
vous euz veu premie- / -rement si vous vey je bien de ioing / et ne fis que vous entre- 
veoir, mais / Je n’eusse jamais prins d’autre et / eust este monseigneur le daulpbin / 
De Viennois. Je croy que dieu le voui- / -loit ainsi. Car mon pto et ma mere / me 
ouidoient bien faire accorder a / iui, mais jamais je ne le feisse, ne / scay que e’est; je 
croy qu’il estoit desti- / -ne que ainsi fust.’ Lors fait les / piaisirs, et a la dame se 
rendasses / . . . , 

0. A. Beckerlegge. 

Sheffield. 

Goethe's Application for the Copyright of the Final Edition 
OF HIS Collected Works (Ausgabe letzter Hand) 

In 1816 Goethe had made a seven years' contract for the publication of 
his works (poems, plays and novels) in twenty volumes with the firm of 
J. G. Cotta m Stuttgart.^ When this expired — Goethe was then in his 
seventy-third year — he began to think of bringing out a final edition of 
his collected works which should include everything that he had written. 

At that time Germany was a Confederation of fifty-nine sovereign 
states with a Federal Diet (Bundes-Versammlung) at Frankfurt-am-Main 
consisting of the delegates of these states and presided over by the repre- 
sentative of Austria. No copyright laws as yet existed in the majority of 
these states and the only way in which an author could protect himself 
against unauthorized reprints of his works by unscrupulous publishers 
was by obtaining a primlegium in each state. As Goethe had suffered a 
good deal from the activities of pirate publishers, he now resolved to make 
every effort to secure from the Frankfurt Diet a privilegium of copjTight, 
protecting his new edition in all the states forming the German Con- 
federation. 

On 2 November 1824 he wrote to Friedrich von Nagler, the Prussian 
delegate, asking for his help in the matter. Acting on Nagler’s advice 
Goethe then wrote to Prince Metternich, the Austrian Chancellor, ex- 
plaining the scope of the proposed edition and enclosing letters addressed 
to the Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wiirttemberg appealing for their 
support. This letter, dated 11 January 1825, was first printed in the 
Wiener Zeitung, No. 133 (1870), and reprinted in the Weimar edition of 
Goethes Briefe, xxxix, pp. 80 ff. The enclosures have apparently been lost 

^ See Goetbe’s letter to Cotta, 20 February 1815. W eimar edition, ‘ Abteilung ’ iv, vol. xxv, 
pp. 196-205. 
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oi‘ destroyed, only a copy, made by a clerk in a government office, having 
been preserved in the Weimar State Archives and printed first in Die 
Grenzboten (1874), iii, pp. 265 ff. and later in the Weimar edition of 
Goethes Bnefe, xxxix, pp. 258 ff., in both cases with the note 'Die 
fehlenden Devotionsformeln am Schluss smd nach Analogie sonstiger 
Brief e erganzt’. 

Several months later, on 30 July, Goethe also applied to the Prince 
Elector of Hesse Cassel in almost identical terms. This letter too was 
thought to have been destroyed, but recently turned up among the 
acquisitions of a London bookseller and is now in my possession — the 
only one of the letters known to have been addressed by Goethe in this 
matter to German sovereigns which has come down to us in its original 
form and with Goethe’s own full signature. It is written in German 
script, probably by Goethe’s secretary John, but fully signed by Goethe 
himself, and covers four folio pages of thick brownish paper. In addressing 
the Elector Goethe altered 'allerhbchsf used in the letters to the three 
Kings to 'hochst’, and 'allunterthanigster’ speaking of himself to 'unter- 
thanigster besides making a few minor changes in spelHng and punctua- 
tion. ' Submiss^st ’ instead of ' submissest ’ and ' werde ’ instead of ' wiirde ’ 
in the Weimar edition are obviously mistakes of the scribe or printer. 

Durchlauchtigster Kurfiirst, 

gn&.digster Kurf urst und Herr ! 

Ew. Konigliche Hoheit haben die von Untertbanigst Unterzeichnetem bey der 
bohen Bundes-Versammlnng eingereichte submisseste Bitte um ein Brivilegmm fur 
die Ausgabe seinpr Werke letzter Hand schon eines allergnadigsten Bbckes gewurdigt, 
und ich erkubne mich daher das Nahere zur Unterstutzung jenes Gesuchs umstand- 
hoher vorzulegen. * 

Die Absieht ist, meme schriftstelleriscben Arbeiten mit denen ich mich lebens- 
langhch beschafiigt und deren groBer Teil schon gedruckt ist, gesammelt heraus- 
zugeben und hierauf meine letzten Lebensjahre zu verwenden. 

Nun warden zucrst die poetischen, rhetorischen, historischen, kritischen Arbeiten 
etwp- vierzjg Bande fallen; hierauf aber ware dasjenige, was ich in Bezug auf bildende 
Kunst untcrnommen, nicht weniger was ich in der Naturwissenschaft versucht, in 
einer nicht fuglich zu bestimmenden Zahl von Banden nachzubringen. 

Da nun aber zu einem solchen iJnternehmen schon mehrjahrige Aufmerksamkeit 
und Bemuhung erforderlioh war, auch zunachst noch seyn wird, um zuletzt erne solche 
Bechenschaft abzulegen ; so wiirde es um so wunschenswerther seyn, daB der Verfasser 
von den unausgesetzten Bemuhungen seines Lebens biliigmaBigen Vortheil ziehe, 
welcher durch den in Deutschland noch nicht zu hindernden Nachdruck gewohnhch 
verkummert wird. Deshalb erkubne naich nun, Ew. Konighche Hoheit hiedurch 
beschoiden anzugehen, mich in alien in Hochst Ihro Landen gegen den Nachdruck 
schon bestehenden Gesotzen and Anordnungen emzuschheBen, besonders aber fur 
gedachte vollstandige kritische Ausgabe memer Werke ein Privilegium zu ertbeilen, 
so daB ich gegen den Nachdruck und dessen Verkauf in Hochst Ihro Staaten vbllig 
gesichert sey, unter Androhung der Confiscation und sonstiger Strafen, welche theils 
den Landesgesetzen nach schon bestehen, Oder kunftig fur ndthig eraohtet werden 
moehten. 
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Und zwar wage ich mir ein solclies Priviieginm fui* mich, meuie Erben uiid Erbneli- 
mer in der^ MaBe zu erbitten, daB sowohl idb den Verlag selbst oder m ( Tememschaft 
besorge, als aucb wenn ich emem Yeileger die BefugniG nbertruge, dieser des gesetz- 
lichen Schutzes genieBen moge. 

Soilte es Mebey nicht genelim seyii, diese Ausgabe der letzten Hand, die fur 
knnftig keine Abaiiderung erieiden, auch um emen annehmlichen Freis verkaufiicii 
seyn soli, anf unbe&tmimte Zeit zu pnvilegiren, so erlaube mir dock die iintertbamgbte 
Bitte, den anzusetzenden Termin anf funfeig Jabre zu erstrecken, daimt meme 
Familie sich aucb unter die vielen mitzablen durfte, vtelcbe in Hocbst Ihio Landeii 
eines dauerbaft bescbutzten Gluckes genieSen, 

Und so ^^iirde icb denn aucb mcbt ermangeln, das mir so vortbeilbaft als elirenTolI 
gegonnte PriYilegmm anf eine geziemende Weisc dem Pubiikum vor Augen zu bringen. 

Erne solcbe gnadigste Vergunstignng wiirde icb mit dem remsten, derotesten 
Danke erkennen und fur die bocbste Belobnung acbten, die inir fur meme lumus- 
gesetzten vieljabngen Bemubungen nur immer batte zu Tbeil werden konneii, 

* In tiefster Ebrfurcbt 

Ew. Konigbeben Hobeit 

untertbamgster Diener 

Weimar, am 30. Julius 1825. Johanjt Wolfgang von Goethe. 


Translation 

Your Royal Highness has already deigned to look favourably upon the most bumble 
request for a privilege for the final edition of bis works vrhicb the undersigned sub- 
mitted to the Federal Diet, and I am therefore emboldened to4ay before you a more 
detailed statement of the facts in support of my application. 

My mtention is to publish a collected edition of my ^vritings, at which I have been 
workmg all my life and most of which have already been printed, and to devote the 
rest of my life to this task. To begm wutb, my poetical, rhetorical, historical and 
critical works would fill about 40 volumes; later on all that I have vontten on art as 
well as my attempts in the domain of natural science would have to be added in 
supplementary volumes the number of which it is difficult to estimate. 

Now as such an undertaking has aheady taken several years of close attention and 
effort and will require several more m order to render such a complete account of my 
life work, it would be all the more desirable that the author should reap a fair and 
adequate reward for the unceasing labour of a lifetime, which how^ever m Germany is 
as a rule considerably reduced by the impossibility of preventing pirated reprints. 
I therefore venture humbly to beg your Royal Highness to include me in all the law's 
and regulations against reprints already existmg in your territories, and above ail to 
grant me a privilege for the proposed complete critical edition of my works, so that 
I may be entirely safeguarded against reprints and the sale of the same in your Royal 
Highness’ domams by the threat of confiscation and other penalties, -which are either 
to some extent already m force according to the laws of the land or may in future be 
considered necessary. 

And I venture to appeal for such a privilege for myself, my heirs and their bene- 
ficiaries to such an extent that the publication may enjoy the protection of the law 
whether I publish it myself or with a partner or whether I hand over the rights to a 
publishing firm. 

Should it not appear desirable to you to grant for an indefinite period this privilege 
for the final edition which in future may not be altered and is also to be sold at a 
reasonable price, I venture humbly to request that the time limit may be extended 
to 50 years, so that my family may be numbered among the many who in your Royal 
Highness’ domains enjoy a state of permanently secured happmess. 

I should not fail to bring to the notice of the public in a fittmg manner this privilege 
which would bring me material advantage as well as honour. 

1 The feminine noun die Mafie was frequently used by Goethe. 
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So gracious a favour I should acknowledge with the most loyal gratitude and esteem 
it as the greatest reward ever accorded me for my unceasmg efforts during many long 
years. 

In deepest devotion 

Your Royal Highness’ most humble servant 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 

The Prussian delegate Nagler moved for the granting of the privilegtum 
at a sitting of the Diet and after protracted debates, in which Austria was 
the principal opponent, it was granted, but only for 40 years. The docu- 
ment, dated 3 October 1825, was sent to Goethe. On 26 February 1826 
Goethe signed and sealed his contract^ for 12 years with Cotta who agreed 
to pay down 5000 Thaler (about £750), and 60,000 Thaler (about £9000) 
m three instalments, and promised to give him or his heirs a share in the 
profits after the sale of 20,000 copies. On 4 March Cotta issued a pro- 
spectus for which Goethe had written a long introduction,^ dated 1 March 
1826, and in the spring of 1827 Cotta published the first ten volumes of 
Goethes Werhe, V ollstandige Ausgabeletzter Hand, bearing on the title-page 
the words: M^t des durchlauchUgsten deutschen Bundes schutzendem Pn- 
v%legmm. Goethe supervised the printing of vols. i-xl (1828-31). After 
his death Riemcr and Eckermann, who had already been assisting him 
in the work, took over the editorship, beginning in 1832 with the publi- 
cation of Faust, Part II, which, with the exception of Act iii, had not 
been printed before. They completed their task in the autumn of 1833 
with the publication of volume lv. 

H. G. Fiedler. 

Oxford. 

^ See Goethe’s Tagehuch, Weimar edition, Abt. iii, x, p. 166. 

^ Printed in Weimar edition, Abt. i, xlii, 1, pp. 109-20. 
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European Balladry. By W. J. Entwistle. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
1939. x4"404:pp. lls. Qd. 

European Balladry marks an epock m the study of the ballad. For the 
first time a comprehensive detailed study has been made on scientific 
principles of the nature, history, distribution and regional development 
of the ballad. This work has involved an examination not only of the 
ballads of north-western Europe, but also of a wide range of oral nar- 
rative and lyrical poetry of kindred or allied form and theme from almost 
every European country. No study of this subject of so wide a range has 
been attempted before. 

Professor Entwistle not only gives us an invaluable general com- 
parative survey of this wide field, but in addition there are self-contained 
detailed studies of practically every individual ballad area. The whole 
subject IS thus lifted on to a new and higher plane than hitherto. Prob- 
ably no hving scholar is so well qualified to make such a survey as the 
author, who has acquired a first-hand reading knowledge of practically 
every language involved, including Finnish, various Slavonic languages, 
and Danish, not to mention others in which he is our chief authority. 

The author approaches his subject as a scholar and linguist and also 
as a man of letters. The ballad is studied not only in its rise and 
dispersion, and the relationship of various ballad groups, but also in its 
decline. A distinctive feature of this study is the attention given to the 
literary ballad, especially in Germany, where it exercised a special in- 
fluence on the poetry of the eighteenth century. In this book for the first 
time the milieu and environment of baUad recital, and the dance and 
song which are relevant to this particular form of oral literature, are 
seriously treated as an integral part of ballad studies. Professor Entwistle 
has made a special study of the musical themes associated with ballads 
in various countries. This is pioneer work and must be regarded as one of 
the most important features of the book. It is part of the author’s 
economy that he nowhere wastes time on destructive criticism. Despite 
the great learning which the work implies everywhere, there is no parade 
of mere information. Instead of the aU too common 'bibliography’ we 
have relevant and up to date references in text and footnotes, more 
especially to recent or rare works which, without such signposts, might 
well elude our knowledge. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I (pp. 1-131), Ballads in 
General, is a general comparative survey and comprises eight chapters. 
Chapter i, People and Poets, introduces us with light touch to the homes 
of folk poetry to-day, to the minstrels and their audience, and to the 
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question of authorsliip. There are some interesting considerations on the 
relationship of ballads to nationalism : 

Ballads have power to declare nationality and separate neighbours, but they have 
also power to unite those whom history has put asunder. The- old common feelings of 
Scotland, Norway, and Denmark, revealed m the ballads, have been to some extent 
recovered in modern times. . . . The scores of English ballads ahve in the American 
mountains . . . are firm testimony to the cousmsMp of the two nations. 

Chapter ii examines the question What %s a Ballad, and discusses the 
form and metre, the manner of reciting and literary characteristics. The 
author rightly declares that ballads were never the product of a com- 
munity — 'Artistic creation under such conditions would be impossible’ — 
but he does not underrate the part played by the reciters, and the freedom 
with which the oral text is treated at every fresh recital. Chapter iv, one 
of the most important and technical, is devoted to Tunes \ Chapters v 
and VI treat of Kinds and Dates, and How Ballads Spread] Chapters vii 
and VIII treat of The Descent of Ballads, and The Ascent of Ballads the 
latter relates the oral to the written form. 

Part II (pp. 132-380), Ballads in Particular, consists of detailed studies 
of special ballad groups which are classed as: I. Romance Ballads; 
II. Nordic Ballads; III. Balkan Ballads; IV. Russian Ballads. 

In this part the author enters every group as an authority, giving us a 
close examination of the individual ballad material and its development, 
both within the group and in relationship to ballad traditions elsewhere. 
His attitude is judicial. There is a complete absence of prejudice,^ or 
political bias. Opinions are offered with the modesty which characterizes 
the whole work. 

It will no doubt be found, it must indeed be inevitable, that in such a 
wide field departmental specialists will feel in a position to add or detract 
from some points of detail. One may not agree with Professor Entwistle, 
for example, in attributing the Finnish method of reciting to magical 
practices and the influence of the round dance. To me it seems more 
probable that occupations and their accompanying rhythm, such as we 
see in Quern Songs, like the Norse Grottasongr, are more directly p- 
sponsible for the swaying movement and the nakedness. One could wish 
also that the author had availed himself more fully of the recent work of 
northern scholars on Finnish and Esthonian oral poetry; but this is an 
ungenerous criticism from one who realizes that the author has been more 
wisely employed in acquiring a first-hand knowledge of the poetry, and 
who envies Mm his knowledge of theselanguages. In regard to Great Russia 
also one feels that the treatment is somewhat summary where both the 
actual material and also the native Russian critical matter are so rich; 
but again he offers us the fruits of first-hand knowledge of the Ufarainian 
and Rumanian literature, for which all students of Great Russian oral 
poetry must be grateful, and many of us envious. , . . 

But the author might well reply, in regard to both the Finnish and the 
Russian material, that these are, after all, only on the border of his 
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subject. I sbould indeed myself still persist m regarding these j and also 
the Yugoslav material, as belonging rather to the tradition of the oral 
epic than of the ballad. In subject, in metre, in diction and in style, they 
seem to me to be more closely akin to the great written epics of Ancient 
Europe and the modern oral epics of Asia than to the ballads. But these 
are big questions, and the author has been too wise, as Ker was too wise 
also, to narrow bis conception of the ballad down to a meagre dehiiitioii. 
The happiest settlement of the question would be a new book by Professor 
Entwistie himself on Epic Poetry on similar lines to Eiimpean Balliidnj, 
which would place all students of oral poetry under a still liea\ner debt 
to him. 

In these days of narrow specialization and minutiae such a book comes 
as a surprise and delight to those who regard our studies as a branch of 
humanism. The author has demonstrated the possibility of a perfect 
balance between minute erudition and the firm grasp and synthetic co- 
ordination of a far-flung survey. Only a keen imaginative vision and 
love of literature for its own sake could have sustained the author 
through the immense labour, especially the lingmstic labour, of his 
studies, and it is a part of his special achievement that his work remains 
throughout primarily a study of literature. The critical discernment and 
love of good poetry which characterize Euro'pean Balladry for its own 
sake will appeal to a far wider circle of readers than those who only read 
of ballads in the study. 

Nora K. Chadwick. 

Cambridge. 

The Place-Names of Nottinghamshire (English Place-Name Society, 
Volume xvii). By J. E. B. Gover, Allen MAwmR and F, M. 
Stenton. Cambridge: University Press. 1940. xlii + 348 pp. 21s. 

The seventeenth volume of the English Place-Name Society does not 
perhaps contain as much varied and interesting material as some of its 
predecessors. This may be due in part to the rarity of pre-Conquest 
documents surviving from this area, for the scarcity of early forms has 
greatly added to the difficulties of interpretation of the names of this 
county, and many of those which the editors have left unexplained may 
conceal elements of interest. The editors have been wise in leaving the 
verdict open in doubtful or difficult cases. In several instances, as, for 
example, Carburton (p. 71), Greasley (p. 144), Averham (p. 181) and 
Keyworth (pp. 247 f.), the volume performs the negative service of 
showing previously published views to be untenable; in other cases a 
more probable solution is substituted, for example in Levexton (pp. 33 f.), 
Goverton (pp. 165 f.), Epperstone (p. 162), Ossmgton (p. 195) and 
Besthorpe (p. 201). 

The chief matters of historical interest are dealt with in the intro- 
duction, namely evidence relating to the Anglian settlement and to the 
Scandinavian occupation. As regards the first of these, place-name 
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evidence supports that o£ archaeology in suggesting that the settlement 
began in the Trent valley, nearly all archaic names being found in this 
area. Reference might have been made m this section to the occurrence 
in the county of the name Saxondale, which seems to denote an isolated 
Saxon settlement in Anglian territory (see p. 241). 

As Nottingham was one of the Danish Five Boroughs, it was to be 
expected that Scandinavian influence should be strong in the county, 
and the introduction shows how this reveals itself in a number of ways, 
whether in names that are completely Scandinavian in origin, or in 
hybrid names combining English and Scandinavian elements, or in names 
in which the earlier Enghsh form was modified under Scandinavian 
influence. In addition to the instances given on pp. xvii-xviii, we may 
note the hybrids Broadbusk (p. 166), Routhecroft (p. 278), Fox Wood, 
earlier FoxtJiweyt (p. 180) and Holbeck (p. 176), where the Scandinavian 
second element is on record from 1180 replacing the English termination 
seen in the on liolan broc of an Old Enghsh charter. It is of interest also 
that the Scandinavian form Staineforth of Stanfoxd-on-Soar (p. 255) is 
first recorded as late as 1521. It may be that other names had Scan- 
dinavian by-forms that have left no trace in records. An interesting 
survival is pointed out on p. 203, where it is shown that in 1269 the 
terms Northeby and Sutheby, i.e. ON nordr i by and sudr i by, are used of 
North and South Collmgham. Minor names supply, among other things, 
the Scandinavian expression 'Long Friday' (p. 293), kunungesker and 
Cmgesdale in Blyth (p. 301), from ON konungr-{-kiarr, dalr, Thynghou 
'assembly hill' (p. 284), in addition to the word pious wein mentioned in 
the introduction (p. xxi) and to names containing Scandinavian personal 
names, such as Golbenfurlang and Longlevingrave (p. 320), with ON 
Kolbeinn and Langlif respectively. If the first element in Comgeshou 
(p. 284) refers to the occupant of the barrow, as seems established with 
regard to the Grani of Granehou (p. xxi), we may have a reference to the 
burial-place of one of the kings who led the invaders. 

The volume yields information on some matters of interest besides the 
general problems® dealt with in the introduction. There is an interesting 
note on the identification of Bede’s Tiouulfingacmstir with Littleborough 
(pp. 35 f.). We learn from the name Misterton (pp. 36 f.) that this place 
once possessed a mynster, probably here a community of secular clergy. 
References to old meeting-places occur, besides Thynghoume^ntiojxed&hove : 
Speller Hill (p. 220) and Spellow (p. 241), both meaning 'speech MU’, and 
Spellacre 'speech acre’ (p. 275), Hanger Hill (p. 92), formerly Thynghowe 
'Mil of assembly’, and Moulter Hill (p. 263), from ON mothaugr with the 
same meaning. Earlier types of land-tenure are indicated in the names 
Sherwood 'wood belonging to the shire’ (p. 10); Earlshaw House (p. 184), 
Erleswonge and Sherevewong (p. 292), Rayton (p. 108), if from {ge)rmfa- 
tun 'reeve-farm’, all apparently referring to official holdings; Drinsey 
(p. 208), Drengalandes and Drengefeld (p. 279) containing ON drengr 
'young man’, 'servant’, which may be compared with Knapeney 
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(pp. 54 f.) and CliihYell (p. 142), as tliese contain respectively OE gen. pL 
cnapena and cilda 'of young men’. Finally, some additions are made to 
our knowledge of the vocabulary of preceding centuries, and these are 
listed on p. 327. No explanation is given of the name cohwatergang in 
Nottingham (p. 16), but this must surely contain the term cockwater in a 
meaning similar to sense 2 in ‘A stream of water brought in a 

trough, through a long pole, in order to wash out the sand of the tin-ore 
into the launder, while it is bruising in the coffer of a stampmg-milL’ 
The N.E.D, has no instance other than this defimtion of 1753, whereas 
the place-name shows it in use m 1395. 

The work has been carried out with the usual care and I have noted 
few errors or omissions. The Society is to be congratulated on carrying 
on its work with undimimshed efficiency under wartime conditions. 

Dorothy Whitelock. 

Oxford. 


Chnstopler Marlowe, A Biographical and Critical Study, By Fredericic 
S. Boas. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1940. xii-i-336 pp. 155. 

In this book Dr Boas has brought up to date the story of the life of 
Marlowe, and of some of Marlowe's acquaintances, which he told m 1929 
in Mailowe and his Circle, He has now rounded out his work by adding 
a chapter on each of Marlowe’s seven plays, one on the translations from 
Ovid and Lucan, one on the original poems, and one on 'Marlowe 
through the Centuries’. While he rarely breaks new ground, he assembles 
the results brought to light by many searchers both from the rich mines 
of English archives in Canterbury, Cambridge, and London, and from 
the great libraries where scholars have rediscovered so many of the books 
and maps that Marlowe may have read. 

On most of the controversial questions concerning Marlowe or his work 
Dr Boas presents the views which he and his fellow-editors have already 
made familiar m the volumes of the Case edition. I cannot follow him in 
his preference for the 1616 text of Faustus over that of 1604, or in his 
dating the play later than May 1592, instead of in 1588 or 1589. He 
passes over lightly the important evidence of the ballad on Faustus 
entered m the Stationers’ Register on 28 February 1588/9; but surely the 
most likely way for the ballad- writer to have become acquainted with the 
story of Faustus would have been to see Marlowe’s play on the stage. 
Since Dr B^oas wrote, Paul Kocher in Modern Language Notes (February 
1940) has cited an allusion made in 1590 to a pubhshed pamphlet on 
Faustus, probably the English Faust-Book which was Marlowe’s source. 
This makes it all the more difficult to accept the theory that the English 
Faust-Book was not printed before 1592. Even if it were not printed 
earlier, however, the suggestion that Marlowe may have read the English 
version in manuscript would be more than a 'purely arbitrary assump- 
tion’, as Dr Boas calls it. It would be the most probable explanation of 
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tlie known facts, and quite m accord with. Marlowe’s use of manuscript 
sources in Tamburlaine, 

Dr Boas will not allow that Marlowe made any use of unpublished 
sources in Tambu/iaine. Since both parts of the play were on the stage 
in 1587, and since the text published in 1590 contains obvious borrowings 
from The Faene Queene (1590) and from Paul Ive’s Practise of Fortifi- 
cation (1589), the generally accepted explanation is that Marlowe must 
have seen Ive’s treatise and at least part of The Faene Queene in manu- 
script. Instead, Dr Boas argues that Marlowe did not use Spenser and 
Ive when he wrote his play but inserted the borrowed passages in 1590. 
This hypothesis requires the assumption that Marlowe revised the two 
parts of Tamhuflaine before publication. There is nothing to show, how- 
ever, that Marlowe had any hand in publishing the play, the preface to 
which IS signed by the printer, Richard Jones. Dr Boas thinks it unlikely 
that Marlowe would have had access to Spenser’s unpublished work ‘ or 
felt at liberty to draw so freely upon it’. Yet Abraham Fraunce was 
quoting The Faene Queene m his Arcadian Rhetonke in 1688, and at 
Cambridge Marlowe had been in an excellent position to see any manu- 
script selections from the poem which may have been handed about by 
Gabriel Harvey or other friends of Spenser. As for feeling at liberty to 
use manuscript work, Marlowe and his fellow-playwrights constantly 
borrowed other men’s verses. Dr Boas himself remarks, concerning an 
imitation of The Spanish Tragedy m Arden of Fever sham : ^ Marlowe, on 
the other hand, was a frequent borrower, and he might readily have 
adapted Kyd’s lines to his own use, especially at a time when they were 
in close contact’ (p. 199). In Tamburlaine Marlowe was writing lines for 
actors to speak rather than for printers to publish. It seems much more 
likely that he took over verses from Spenser in 1587 with only stage 
performance in mind than that he deliberately added them in 1590 to be 
printed under his own name just after they had at last been published as 
Spenser’s. 

The most surprising opinion expressed m the book is that Marlowe 
may have been the author of Arden of Feversham^ or at least of its 
'finest flights’, as suggested by Oliphant (whose argument m The New 
Criterion^ January 1926, should have been cited). Arden is an excellent 
play, but it ought not to be attributed to Marlowe without better grounds 
than Dr Boas is able to produce. Its commonplaces on Ovid, Endymion, 
and ' sweet verse ’ are treated in an embroidered style unlike Marlowe’s 
sharp vigour. Parallels with Edward II and The Jew of Malta may 
equally well be borrowings in either direction. Marlowe was not the only 
Elizabethan keenly interested in devices for poisoning; conspiracies 
against the Queen had made them common talk. As for 'the emphasis 
upon the rivalry of two men for a woman’s love what dramatist has 
not used so obvious a source of conflict? Surely Marlowe made less of it 
than did Kyd or most of his contemporaries. The problem of Arden's 
authorship will not be solved by such gossamer arguments as these. 
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Dr Boas rightly declares that the crowning virtue of Marlowe’s poetic 
dialogue lies in ' a perfect lucidity and precision which translate thoughts 
and emotions into rhythmical speech with felicitous exactness* (p. 313). 
This, as he says, hs m the deepest sense the '‘classical*’ element in 
Marlowe’s genius’. Throughout the book he shows how much Maiiow^e 
owed to his early love for Latin poets, Ovid, Virgil and Lucan. He 
devotes more attention than any previous critic has done to Marlowe as 
a translator, balancing Marlowe’s occasional mistranslations with his 
general faithfulness, 'instinctive artistry', and varied vocabulary. Not 
all the words which Dr Boas regards as rare (p. 38) were rare in Marlowe’s 
time’ for example, 'ri veiled’ (wrinkled) is described by the X.E D. as 
'Very common e. 1530-1720’, and 'a-life’ (dearly) and 'hoodwink’d’ m a 
literal sense were also thoroughly familiar. So were several words which 
Dr Boas singles out (p. 234) from Hero and Leander, such as 'idiot’ 
(ignorant person), 'affied’ (betrothed), and ‘pais’d' (weighed, see N.E.D. 
under the first meamng of 'peise’, to weigh). When he refers in the 
second paragraph of p. 46 to the 'hexameter’, he apparently means the 
' pentameter We may be grateful to Dr Boas for ins careful study of the 
translations, supported by so many specific instances. He finds the 
cardinal virtues of Marlowe’s translation from Lucan 'its verbal resonance 
and melodious rhythm’ and quotes renderings by Marlowe from Ovid 
Twhich are ' notably lucid and melodious’. It is strange, therefore, that he 
undervalues the far more beautiful melody of ' Come live with me and be 
my love’. 

The account of Marlowe’s life is generally reliable, despite a few slight 
inaccuracies. Marlowe was not in residence at his college during the last 
four weeks of Michaelmas term, 1580, according to the buttery books 
discovered by Bakeless, but during the last three weeks, the three before 
Christmas ; and all Dr Boas’s references to the weeks of term (pp. 10-14) 
should be corrected to bring them into accord with the college records. 
Dr Boas twice remarks (pp. 103, 307) that Kyd does not mention Watson 
among Marlowe’s friends; he forgets (perhaps) that Kyd was writing m 
1593 and that Watson had died m 1592. He conjectures that Kyd’s 
parents 'wished to disassociate themselves entirely from a son whose 
career had ended in disgrace’ (p. 284) because they renounced the 
administration of his goods , actually, such renunciation means only that 
the deceased left more debts than assets. But these are minor points. 
The story of Marlowe’s life is clearly and fairly told; and Dr Boas may 
be congratulated upon having written a well-balanced book which both 
the general reader and the scholar can enjoy. 

Mark Eccles. 

Madisoh, Wisconsin, 
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Tire Variants in ike First Quarto of 'King Lear\ A Bibhographical and 
Critical Inquiry, {Supplement to the Bibliographical Society’s Trans- 
actions. No. 15.) By W. W. Gbeg. London: Oxford University 
Press, for the Bibliographical Society. 1940 (for 1939). viii + 192 pp. 

In this monograph Dr Greg makes three contributions of major im- 
portance: (1) textual materials for a critical edition of King Lear; 
(2) criteria for determining the relative authority of the early editions 
of the play; and (3) the discovery, by tracing the bibliographical history 
of the Pide Bull quarto, of a hitherto unknown printing-house technique. 

Since the days of Halliwell-Phillipps, twelve copies of the first (Pide 
B.ull) quarto of King Lear have been known to bibliographers, but no 
editor has taken the trouble to collate each of them minutely. This 
neglect has now been repaired by Dr Greg, who not only tabulates the 
variants with meticulous accuracy but indicates whether they occur in 
the original or the corrected states of the formes. Of the 167 variants 
now on record, 24 substantive and 19 consequent variants are here listed 
for the first time. One appendix is devoted to misprints m the quarto; 
another provides a list of some hundreds of readings that are doubtful 
because of broken type, faulty inking or careless press work. In still 
another appendix is a body of materiaPof very considerable interest, 
namely a tabulation of the more important of the thousands of 
manuscript alterations of the text made by early owners in seven of the 
twelve extant copies of Lear. Though four-fifths of the alterations affect 
punctuation only, the others 'throw light not only on linguistic and other 
usages of the time, but upon the question of what weight should attach 
to the conjectures of an intelligent reader within half a century of 
Shakespeare’s death’. Of BM^, the copy that has been subjected to the 
most thorough-going alteration, Dr Greg observes (pp. 114-15) 

that the play was read with a good deal of care, and that the anonymous corrector 
brought considerable patience and some intelligence to his task. At the same time it 

is no less clear that his knowledge and insight were madequate and intermittent 

His endeavours certainly do not support the claim sometimes made that a contem- 
porary reader had an advantage over the modern critic in the elucidation of an 
author’s text. We may be thankful that our corrector’s exemplar was never used as 
copy for a later edition, and his work bears out the maxim that the blunders of an 
honest compositor are generally less disastrous to the text than the attempts of a 
would-be intelligent reader to emend them. 

The task of establishing the text of King Lear is complicated by many 
factors. * As is well known, Shakespeare had no hand in its printing, and 
the manuscript from which the first quarto was set provided aii inferior 
text. The proofs of that quarto were corrected by a reader of the press 
whosf chief business was, not to ascertain and perpetuate the intentions 
of the author (with whom he had no contact whatever), but merely 'to 
restore the reading of the copy where the compositor had corrupted it’. 
Dr Greg is persuaded that the reader did consult Ms copy, but that in 
making corrections he did not always follow it. The manuscript that had 
caused for the compositor so many difificulties frequently proved too 
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difficult for the proofreader, who in an attempt to remove manifest 
absurdities resorted to guesswork. This guessing by the proofreading 
editor, sardonically remarks Dr Greg (p. 13G), ‘was, no doubt, repre- 
hensible, but in doing so he was, after all. but anticipating the practice of 
a long succession of subsequent editors’. His corrections have no higher 
authority than his all too imperfect copy, and, further, we are not even 
'bound to accept his evidence as to its readings’. No longer can the 
editor of a Shakespearean text be satisfied with merely adopting the 
readings of the corrected state of each forme of his basic text; on the 
contrary, 

each several variant must be subjected to sciulmy, and considered m the light of all 
the evidence that can be brought to bear upon it; and it is only when supported by 
the clearest intrinsic probabihty or by unequivocal external testimony that the 
reader’s emendations can be accepted as certainly correct. 

Fortunately there is an external control for the study of the text of the 
Fide Bull Lear, namely the First Folio, a text ostensibly independent. 
Back of the Folio text was indeed an independent manuscript of un- 
questionable authority, possibly Shakespeare’s own draft, but more 
probably a playhouse copy. But the First Folio text unfortunately was 
not printed directly from this good manuscript. Instead Jaggard used 
a copy of the First Quarto which had been collated with it. It must be 
left to students of the text of Lear to explore with Dr Greg all the 
ramifications of this phase of the subject. They must, on the one hand, 
identify, if possible, the corrected and uncorrected quarto readings which 
survive in the Folio text, and, on the other hand, determine the cases in 
which the authoritative reading is to be found in (1) the uncorrected 
state of a sheet of , or (2) the corrected state of a sheet of Qj , or (3) the 
First Folio. There is even a set of circumstances in which the notorious 
1619 Second Quarto might have to he recognized as the authoritative 
source of a reading ! 

The section devoted to the analysis of the variants (pp. 152-79) 
illustrates the caution which an editor of Shakespeare must exercise in 
establishing a text, and affords Dr Greg full scope for his ingenuity. The 
discussions of 'alapf (1. 4. 366), 'these . the wast’ (2. 1. 102), 'Come 
and tends service’ (2. 4. 103) and 'he gins the web, the pin- | queues the 
eye’ (3. 4. 122) deserve special consideration and commendation. It may 
be observed that if, as Dr Greg thinks likely, the copy for the Fide Bull 
quarto was produced with the aid of stenography, 'raging’ would be an 
easy misreading of the symbol for Folio’s 'roaring’ (3. 4. 10). 

Of great interest to all bibliographers is Dr Greg’s solution of the 
problem which has its crux in the anomalous catchword on K^. It is a 
rare pleasure to follow him as he reconstructs the story of the printing of 
the quarto. The evidence points to the conclusion that after Okes dis- 
covered a number of serious errors in the inner forme of Sheet C he felt 
the need of a much more careful reading of the proofs, with the result that 
one forme of each of the remaining sheets (excepting I and L) contains 
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prdss corrections. Hitherto bibliographers have tacitly assumed that 
invariant formes (in this as in other books) have not benefited from care- 
ful proofreading and correction, that is to say, they represent the uncor- 
rected state of the text. Thanks to the survival of the Gorhambury copy 
of the quarto with the corrected catchword on K 4 recto (a press correction 
in an othermse generally invariant forme), Dr Greg is able to establish 
the fact that in this book, at least, the invariant formes must he in the 
corrected state. This is revolutionary, and since there is good reason to 
believe that other men besides Okes employed the technique used in 
printing the Pide Bull Lear^ the textual study of the plays of this period 
must be modified to take account of Dr Greg’s findings. 

In elucidating this bibliographical problem, Dr Greg is led to the con- 
clusion (pp. 52-4) that the first sheets to be printed from the invariant 
forme of a sheet were those which had already been printed on the other 
side from the uncorrected state of the variant forme; i.e. when the 
invariant forme was received from the hands of the reader, press-work 
stopped on the variant forme (which was at once sent to the reader for 
correction) and then the half-printed sheets were perfected. Only after 
this had been done were the remaining sheets printed on one side, to be 
perfected in turn when the variant forme should be returned by the 
reader in its corrected state. Unless the edition was exceptionally large, 
I find it difficult to accept this explanation, for it involves the perfecting 
of sheets yet damp with ink. If, for example, half the pulls had been 
taken from the uncorrected state of the variant forme at the time printing 
was interrupted, one might expect Okes to defer the perfecting of these 
damp sheets until after he had worked off the remaining sheets from the 
invariant forme. By the time these pulls had been taken and the first half 
of the sheets had been perfected, the proofreader would have been able 
to correct and return the variant forme for use in perfecting^ the second 
half of the sheets. Thus the risk of blurring and smearing the damp ink 
could be largely avoided. 

The monograph under review is a milestone marking the progress of 
the application of bibliographical methods to textual study; it is, also, 
the foundation stone on which future editors and textual commentators 
of Elizabethan texts must build. So complex are the problems which 
Dr Greg discovers, and so rigorous the standards of solution he sets, that 
scholars may well quail before the task of editing a Shakespearian play. 

James G. McManaway. 

Washington, n.o. 

The J acobean and Caroline Stage. Dramatic Companies and Players. By 
Geralb Babes Bentley. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1941. 2 vols. 
XX 4 - 748 pp. 42^. 

Here is a book of great importance, which continues the work of Sir 
Edmund Chambers upon the English stage, bringing the record in certain 
main aspects up to the closing of the theatres in 1642. It might have 
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been hoped that Sir Edmund would have completed his herculean ta"sk 
himself. But we owe him enough in all conscience. And it is known that 
his interest was primarily in Shakespeare and the setting for Shake- 
speare's work and Shakespearian scholarship. Nor is this continuation of 
his record of the medieval stage and the Elizabethan stage a light task. 
It was a task to be undertaken only by a man of undaunted courage and 
industry, as well as of scholarly competence, willing to give up to it no 
mean tale of years. Elizabethan scholarship has been fortunate in finding 
such a successor to Sir Edmund in Mr Bentley, and the long-desired book 
of reference for some matters concermng the Jacobean and Caroline 
stage is now before us. These two volumes take their place on a busy 
shelf m the scholar’s library beside the eight volumes of Sir Edmund's 
work, as an instalment of the complete record which Mr Bentley contem- 
plates, on the lines of The Elizabethan Stage, 

Mr Bentley first made known to scholars in 1928, in the Times Literary 
Supplement, that he was m the field of discovery and collection of facts 
concerning the stage, beginning with the very fruitful study of unprinted 
parish registers and wnlls, a source of information which has been sur- 
prisingly neglected until recently. From these beginnings he has moved 
on to the huge constructive task which he has now completed in part, 
the labours for which, one gathers from his Preface, were finished by 
1938. 

The present volumes deal with dramatic companies and players. 
Further volumes are to come, upon plays and playwrights, and upon 
theatres and conditions of play production. And it appears that the 
third volume has made considerable progress since 1938. It may well 
be, however, that war conditions in England have prevented Mr Bentley 
from completing his research in this part of his subject, English archives 
being no longer accessible. The same problem affects the reviewer of 
Mr Bentley’s book, and any review written in England, in particular, is 
bound to suffer from this disability. The destruction of one’s private 
library is a further inconvenience. 

The first volume deals with the history of each of the principal com- 
panies in turn, with lists of actors, of plays at court, of the company’s 
repertory, and of provincial notices. The second volume contains a 
biographical dictionary of players, and an appendix mainly of documents 
followed by a fifty-page index. 

Mr Bentley has taken pains, and the Clarendon Press has given him 
every facility and skilled craftsmanship, in the settmg-out of his enormous 
mass of detailed information for ready and convenient use. The Actor 
Lists for the King’s Company are a striking example. It is easy to find 
one’s way about the book and to know where to look for what one is 
seeking. And I have found the index both accurate and helpful. Such 
a book is by no means easy to index, especially in reference to subjects. 
The real difficulty in this respect will arise when further volumes are 
published. It is to be hoped that Mr Bentley and the Clarendon Press 
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will consider tte advisability of a consolidated index for tbe whole work 
when completed. 

I cannot use the occasion of this review more fruitfully than by making 
some reference to unpublished material, which Mr Bentley mentions 
several times. Having regretted the failure of Professor Wallace to 
publish material discovered by him, I have myself come under my own 
condemnation. I can, however, plead the duties of a hard-working 
Professorship with no sabbatical relief, of University administration, and 
of the editorship of this Review, I did, indeed, seek to enlist the interest 
of the principal foundation in this country for the encouragement of 
research, some years ago, in the hope of obtaining a year’s leisure for 
completing and publishing these and other allied discoveries, but without 
success. I have, moreover, handed over material to scholars in order to 
get it made available, as in a joint volume Thomas Lodge and other 
Elizabethans, Indeed, had I known in time of Mr Bentley’s proposals, I 
would willingly have given him the necessary references in respect of 
matters concerning the Red Bull and Queen Anne’s Company, as I have 
elsewhere for material concerning, e.g. More, Milton and Drayton. The 
important thing is to make knowledge available. And a systematic 
examination of Chancery depositions, and of Star Chamber proceedings, 
provides material in unmanageable abundance. 

For the present, therefore, I have put together some observations^ upon 
the Worth v. Baskervile depositions and other documents, in the hope 
that they may serve towards Mr Bentley’s third volume. I find, for- 
tunately, that some of my notes upon these matters have escaped the 
general destruction of my collection of photostats and other original 
material. They will serve as a supplement to this review. 

I note that the preliminary bibliography does not include my article on 
^Mr and Mrs Browne of the Boar’s Head’ in Life and Letters Today, 
Winter 1936, which gives a different picture of this theatre from the 
accepted view, and contains an account of the actual transformation of 
an inn-yard theatre, and of its organization and vicissitudes. But Mr 
Bentley can hardly be blamed if this escaped his very vigilant eye and 
industry, considering that it did not appear in one of the normal vehicles 
of stage scholarship. In general, the inn-yard theatre has not yet had its 
full due of attention. The subject is, of course, mainly anterior to Mr 
Bentley’s field. But his book may serve a further useful purpose if in his 
preliminary summaries of Sir Edmund Chambers’s work he were able to 
indicate in passing any new information available since The Elizabethan 
Stage appeared. 

A few notes may conclude this review. I observe that a footnote in 
vol. I, p. 148 refers to ' an odd slip ’ on the part of Andrew Cave concerning 
the Palsgrave’s Company. But surely Cave was wrong only in his dates. 
The company had formerly been ‘the then Prince of Wales his Servants’, 
i.e. Prince Henry’s Men, until the death of Prince Henry, who was 

^ See pp. 25-36 above. 
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Prince of Wales, in 1612, when they came under the patronage of the 
Palsgrave, There is no question here of any relation to Prince Charles, 
who only became Prince of Wales after the death of Prince Henry. 

Any doubt about the identity of the Jacobean actor Richard Baxter 
with the Restoration actor of that name is settled by the identity of 
signatures of depositions in Chancery m 1623 and in 1665 (ii, p. 361). 
The *■ Richard, son of John Perkins’, born in 1585, could not be the actor, 
who was born cu, 1579, unless his own memory is seriously at fault 
(II, p. 526). 

It may be regretted that Mr Bentley has had to depend on the printed 
extracts from the Middlesex County Records. Some of the quotations 
are unsatisfactory, e.g. Vol. i, pp. 166-7. In general, there is much in the 
original records at the Middlesex Guildhall which would repay examina- 
tion, as I have found. 

Incidentally, it is quite likely that Mr Bentley might have found more 
material for his very interesting specimens of actors’ wills in the Hustings 
Rolls of the City of London. Ellis Worth’s will would almost certainly be 
found there, as his estate is dealt with in Repertories, as a merchant- 
taylor. So also the records of the great Guilds, of which many actors 
were members, would yield much information. 

Misprints are few in this difficult piece of typography. I note on p. vi 
' Allerdyce’ for ' Allardyce’. Dr W. J. Lawrence was never a University 
Professor (p. vii), nor is Dr A. M. Clark as yet a holder of a Chair (p. 41). 
Baxter certainly was an actor, though not a sharer in the King’s Men in 
1636, and therefore a 'dependant’ (pp. 49, 50, n. 2). The Bodleian play 
of Alexis and Alice (p. 123) is very visibly a crude amateur’s effort, with 
some indications of the nursery about it ! 

It is a cheering thought that men can still engage upon, and bring 
forth, major enterprises in scholarship. The Cambridge Bibliography, the 
last volume of the great edition of Drayton, and now this book, all 
coming out during the period of the most determined attempt to suppress 
truth and to subdue mankind to baser ends, are matters of comfort. We 
look forward to Volume Three, and think it important, even if its end is 
not the aggrandisement of a man or a nation, but only to seek and record 
the truth. And Elizabethan scholarship offers the happiest of many 
examples of long-enduring Anglo-American collaboration, of the welcome 
invaders of our shores, of a common spiritual home and spiritual ends. 
Eppure si muove. 

C. J. Sissox. 


Lokdox. 
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The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes. By Claben'CE DeWitt Thorpe 
[University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 
VoL xviii). Ann Arbor* University of Micbigan Press; London: 
Hiimplirey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1940 , xh -340 pp. 
.^ 4 . 00 , 

One does not associate a love of poetry and an interest in literary 
criticism witb the somewliat sardonic figure of Tliomas Hobbes, Arritabile 
illud et vanissimum Malmesburiense aiiimar, as lie was once unkindly 
described by a contemporary. But the facts are that Hobbes has to his 
credit two short essays bearing directly on the beauty of poetry and that 
frequent references may be found in his major works to matters which 
closely concern the literary critic. The present full-length study of 
Hobbes’s aesthetic theory in its comprehensiveness perhaps atones for 
the almost complete neglect of Hobbes by recent historians of literary 
criticism. 

Mr Thorpe begins by sketching aesthetic theory prior to Hobbes, from 
Plato to Bacon, and shows how two questions had become urgent, the 
one as to the nature of the imagination and the other as to the aesthetic 
effect. Two important chapters are devoted to the consideration of 
Hobbes’s views on these matters, and a third deals with the critical 
essays mentioned above, namely, the Answer to Davenant and the Virtues 
of an Heroic Poem. Mr Thorpe then proceeds to consider Hobbes’s 
influence on others, first on his disciples Davenant and Charleton, then 
on Dryden, John Dennis, Cowley, John Locke and certain lesser writers. 
A final chapter summarizing the argument and attempting to estimate 
the true value of Hobbes’s contribution concludes a well-planned and 
balanced work. 

According to Hobbes, the ultimate explanation of artistic activity lies 
not in divine inspiration, nor in Platonic ‘madness’, nor again in blind 
obedience to any traditional set of rules, but solely in the activity of the 
imagination. Imagination itself must be explained in terms of sensation 
(which is in turn explained in terms of physiological and physical motion). 
Imagination is ‘decaying sense’, and in its simplest form is just memory. 
But there also exists a ‘compounded imagination’, in which the mind is 
not guided directly by the memory in the ordering of its sense-derived 
materials, but orders them itself m accordance with certain associations 
which it has observed in the course of its experience. The more alert 
and quick the intelligence, the readier the associating and comparing; 
and one mark of artistic genius is this power of quickly apprehending 
likenesses, which at first duller minds fail to observe. There are some 
passages in Hobbes which suggest that this is the sole mark of genius, 
but there are others (with which Mr Thorpe more readily concurs) in 
which Hobbes asserts that together with such quick-wittedness must also 
go a corrective and disciplining judgement. The fancy must be set a term 
afid a limit lest it become too fanciful. 

What this gifted and yet disciplined artist creates will be found pleasing 
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to the imagination and delightful to the mind. Hobbes eschews all 
objective criteria and accepts as the final criterion of artistic achieve- 
ment the presence or absence of one effect, namely, imaginative pleasure 
By its freshness and novelty the great poem enlivens the mind, by its 
judgement it nourishes it. There is no suggestion that the task of the 
artist and of the poet is to purify the emotions, as with Aristotle. Even 
tragedy is great art only in so far as it pleases, on the one hand by its 
novelty and on the other by affording us a quickened sense of our own 
security. The aim of the artist must be to awaken and to heighten the 
pleasurable emotions. 

The emphasis on the subjective rather than on the objective in this 
argument will be patent, and Mr Thorpe is right in finding here one of the 
influences contributing to the new psychological, as opposed to the formal, 
approach in the literary criticism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. ' It was no Small thing to substitute for the traditional neo- 
classic theory which regarded the external object as a source for imitation 
(guided though the artist might be by an idea of beautiful form by which 
to fashion his ideal) a conception of creation by powers of mind from its 
own stored experience made available through memory’ (p. 294). It 
certainly was not. And some part of the credit (if credit is the right word) 
for this substitution goes to Hobbes. But where I find it difficult to 
follow Mr Thorpe is m the subsequent development of his argument 
The part which poetry is to play in human life is serious and important, 
and Hobbes, unlike Locke, does not regard it as 'entertainment’ merely. 
This can be admitted, but is Mr Thorpe right in supposing further that 
for Hobbes poetry is itself, like science, a means of attaimng truth? 
'What the philosopher attains by slow and laborious steps, the poet 
reaches quickly. . . . Poetry thus becomes . . one of the legitimate and 
highly reputable modes of mind by which inan finds his way to, and 
expresses, truth’ (p. 302). Would Hobbes accept this? Mr Thorpe rests 
his case almost entirely, so far as I can see, on a passage in the Answer 
to Davenant, which I should not interpret in precisely the same way as he 
does. But even though Mr Thorpe’s interpretation be correct, over against 
this passage lies the whole body of Hobbes’s philosophy. There were 
writers in Hobbes’s day no doubt who objected to the arrogant claims and 
the exclusiveness of the new scientific positivism. But surely Hobbes 
himself cannot be reckoned amongst their number. Certainly the poet 
can be philosopher and certainly the mind of the great poet is disciplined. 
But would Hobbes claim, or even admit, that the poet has Jiis way to 
truth, other than the way of the philosopher or scientist? 

E. I. Aaroi!T. 


Abbeystwyth. 
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The Imaginary Voyage in Prose FicUon. A History of Its Criticism and a 
Guide for Its Study, with an Annotated Check List of 215 Imaginary 
Voyages from 1700 to 1800. By Philip Babcock Gove. {Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 152.) 
New York: Columbia Umversity Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1941. xH-445 pp. 2$s. 6d, 

Mr Gove’s book, as bis descriptive sub-title makes clear, is divided into 
two distinct pieces of researcb and tabulation. Tbe first 178 pages are a 
documented record of tbe history of criticism of tbe Imaginary Voyage. 
For practical purposes, it starts witb de Moncrif’s hostile mention before 
the French Academy in 1741 and continues to our own day. There is new 
information about Garnier’s huge collection of Voyages Imaginaires, 
Songes, Visions, et Romans Cabalistiques (36 volumes, Amsterdam and 
Paris, 1787-9) and about the work of Presley and Paludan. The various 
definitions of the Imaginary Voyage are set out and discussed, more 
particularly those of the Tiejes, Atkinson and Eddy, and all are shown to 
have their shortcomings. Indeed, Mr Gove is forced to conclude that the 
Imaginary Voyage overlaps with so many types of fiction that no final 
inclusive and exclusive definition is possible. Certain qualifications for 
the type there are: a full treatment and a narrative form, a voyage of 
distance and duration, landfall and discovery, fiction not fact the basis — 
and certain disqualifications: voyaging in dreams, voyaging by means of 
spirits and demons, by magic and metamorphosis, voyaging solely to the 
lands of the dead; while fiction which treats of well-known and well- 
authenticated expeditions is rather historical than geographical (Mr Gove 
sees the Imaginary Voyage as a division of what he calls geographical 
fiction, comparable in scope to historical fiction). 

Part Two (pp. 179-402) is a list of publications in this kind of writing. 
It is chronological and confined to one century — ^ Partly, I admit,’ says 
the author, ^ because^ life is short, but principally because that century is, 
as Professor Pons has called it, ^'Tage d’or du voyage imagmaire”,’ 
Another professorial pronouncement may be allowed to add weight to the 
fcst part of this sentence. Said Professor Chinard of Garnier’s collection : 
Je ne connais pas d® lecture plus effarante et je ne crois pas que jamais 
on ait compile une plus extraordinaire encyclopedie des inventions qui 
peuvent passer par la tete des hommes^ {H Amerique et le reve exotique, 
p. 408). The^ list is chronological, and Mr Gove wisely abjures the un- 
availing intricacies of romanesque, marvellous, fantastic, extraordinary, 
satiric, realistic, allegorical, philosophical, and the like categories. For 
completeness it puts all its rivals out of court and testifies so strongly to 
Mr Gove equipment for search and research that one regrets, while 
sympathizing with, the prudence which kept him clear of the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries. There is necessarily a lack of balance between 
the two parts of his book, good though they are. The scope of the First 
Part is so much the wider. 
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For the most part Mr Gove has avoided discussion of the literary and 
philosophical values of the books he lists, but be has fashioned a handy 
tool for the historian of literature and of society in the eighteenth 
century. He offers an extensive documentation of the imitators of Defoe 
and Swift, adds a footnote to the history of taste, and a page to the history 
of criticism. 

Gwyn Jones. 

Aberystwyth. 


The Secret of Pascal. By H. F. Stewaet. Cambridge:- Urdversitv Press. 

1941. x-f 108 pp. 6s. 

In the days before the war, Hitler was accustomed to order a Pogrom 
whenever circumstances required that the attention of his people should 
be diverted away from potentially dangerous objects. Persecution of the 
Jesuits has served the same purpose often enough in French history to 
w^arn the reader of the Provinciates that he must look for an explanation 
of their appearance elsewhere than in the personal convictions of their 
author. It is a defect of Dr Stewart’s first chapter, 'Pascal in debate’, 
that (despite a note [p. 91] which shows his familiarity with these 
coulisses) his faith m Pascal’s probity obtrudes itself too much. The 
Provmciales are not a series of extension lectures on probabilism, which 
Pascal never began to understand, but a satire, directed against the 
Jesuits, m which he used the TMologie morale des Jesmtes in the same 
manner as Boileau used Juvenal, and Voltaire the Toledot JescJiu, and 
for an analogous purpose: as Dr Stewart says, in another connexion, 
'Ho case; blacken plaintiff’s attorney'. 

Of Christian morality, as Pascal understood it, Dr Stewart writes 
in his second chapter: 'It is free from rule, or rather you make your 
own rules m accordance with the broad precepts laid down by the 
Lord.’ I know nothing which could suggest such a conclusion, except 
Brunschvicg’s misleading note to 'fragment 4’ m his edition of the 
Pensees. Otherwise, this chapter gives a clear picture of the confusion, of 
Pascal’s thought in the fi^eld of ethics, and the aberrancies in his conduct 
to which this gave rise. 

The third and last chapter, 'Pascal as Poet’, makes out a strong case 
for believing that the ' secret of Pascal’s appeal and of his great strength ’ 
is to be found in his literary qualities. An experimental printing of some 
of the Pensees in verse-form, in order to exhibit ' parallelism ’ etc., proves 
too much— 0 ?^ n^est fas poke d s% pen defrais, and the phenomena them- 
selves are more interesting as evidence of Pascal’s psychology than 'as 
literary effects. But Dr Stewart’s loving intimacy with the text has 
enabled him to throw into full relief the power and brilliance of expression 
which Pascal could nearly always find when he wanted them (though not, 
indeed, always at the first time of asking). It would have been pertinent 
to observe also how these advantages not infrequently mask defects of 
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dialectic : but Dr Stewart shows himself impatient of Nicole’s modest and 
pedestrian analyses, and does not pursue the line of mqmry suggested 
by Paul Valery’s malicious inversion of 'le silence kernel, . 

The connotations of the epithet 'lascif (p. 22) m the seventeenth 
century were pejorative, no doubt, but not (in Dr Stewart’s sense) 
^igly’. 

Nigel Aberckombie. 

Exeter. 


Benserade and Ins ballets de com. By Charles L Silin. Baltimore: 

Johns Hopkins Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 

1940. 435 pp. $4 00. 

In this 'Extra Volume xv’ of the Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance 
Literatures and Languages Professor Silin brings a scholarly study of 
seventeenth-century French drama to a series which already contains a 
number of interesting volumes on this period. He has set himself a 
double task. The first half of the book constitutes a heavily documented 
but very readable life of Isaac Benserade, in which are discussed and 
corrected some inaccuracies and inexact impressions left by previous 
biographers. In the second part — a continuation of H. Pruniere’s work, 
published in 1914, on 'Le ballet de cour en France avant Benserade et 
Lully’ — the author makes a detailed study of Benserade’s share in Court 
ballets produced between 1651 and 1681. Both parts of the book are 
enlivened by copious quotations from Benserade and from contemporary 
witnesses. Mr Silin delights in detail, and to the discussion of manifold 
minor problems of place and date he brings a scholarly scrupulousness. 
There are full and fully referenced footnotes and the whole study has 
evidently been carried out with the most meticulous thoroughness. Two 
minor slips are to be found: on p. 308, 1. 12, 'deux’ is obviously a mis- 
print for 'doux’, and it is apparently by inadvertence that the two 
stanzas beginning 'll n’est rien de si grand dans toute la Nature’ given 
on p. 283 are repeated on p. 292. It does not seem certain that the verses 
quoted on p. 371 have any real value as evidence of the general attitude 
of the Court towards the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns, 

The book is valuable not only as a contribution to our knowledge of 
Benserade and his works, but for the light it throws on the entertain- 
ments organized at the Court of Louis XIV, What lavish display ! What 
a fund of ingenuity expended on the arranging and mounting of these 
costly and elaborate pageants ! No less challenging is the expenditure of 
ingenuity by the poet, Benserade’s verses, so easy-flowing, so cleverly 
turned, so graceful in eulogy, so pungent in satire, contrive to disguise, 

* even ’with their hmited vocabulary,*' the exiguousness and monotony of 
^the matter. His poetry, despite its copiousness and its expenditure of 
wit, leaves behind it, like the extravagant entertainments which the poet 
helped to furnish, the rather lugubrious impression of a lendemain defke, 
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with, guttering candles casting lurid gleams on yesternight's discarded 
finery. 

F. a Eoe. 

AbESDEE]S[, 

The Epic in Nineteenth-Century France. A Study in Heroic and Humani- 
tarian poetry from ' Les Martyrs ’ to ' Les Siecles 3Iorts\ By Heebeet 
J. Hunt. Oxford: Blackwell. 1941. xiu + 446 pp. 25s'. 

This is a great book. I would apply to it in all seriousness the epithets 
with which Pip airily describes Mr Wopsle’s 'Hamlet’ — ‘massive and 
concrete’. Massive, because despite Dr Hunt's modest disclaimer, there 
is no chink m the structure through which a poetaster of the period can 
escape his vigilant eye ; concrete, because the argument is supported and 
confirmed by facts. I do not say ‘founded’ on fact, because the point 
de depart is abstraction. This is sufficiently declared by the sub-title* 
'a study in heroic and humanitarian poetry’ (by the by, I do not under- 
stand the ‘ and’. It is humanitarian poetry cast in heroic form). It must 
not, however, be assumed that massivity here means heaviness. Dr 
Hunt’s immense learning is not oppressive. He writes pleasantly and 
easily — too easily perhaps ; he lays himself open sometimes to the charge 
of an ahus des adjectifs — and without a trace of pretention or pretence. 

What does he mean by ‘humanitarian poetry’? He means that poets 
and prose-writers who felt the itch to compose an epic sought their 
subject, not in national happenings, but in the chequered history of 
mankind, seen in the light of the Christian idea. Christian and Neo- 
Christian and Anti-Christian, each in turn takes up the tale; and as 
Professor Eudler says in his brilliant Preface,^ ‘ La religion de I’humamte 
est une conception anti-chretienne. II n’en est pas moins vrai qu’en 
s’eloignant de lui 1’ epopee humamtaire continue a pousser dans le chris- 
tiamsme des racines profondes et diverses; par exemple, elle se centre 
souvent — a sa maniere — sur le dogme de la Chute et de la Eedemption.’ 
Indeed the theme may be reduced to the two parts into which Pascal 
divides his Apology: ‘I, L’homme sans Dieu; II, L’homme avec Dieu.’ 

It is significant, and Dr Hunt duly notes it, that whereas the period 
under review, especially in its latter part, records repeated and increasing 
effort to depict man as struggling single-handed against the forces of 
evil, it ends as it began with behef in a divine co-operation. Hugo joins 
hands with Chateaubriand across the generation of Positivists. Although 
the curtain drops upon the depressing Siecles morts of A. de Guerne,^ 
I think we may fairly class that author with his master, de Lisle, to whom 
he forms a kind of appendage, and regard ‘Dieu’ as the last word of 
nineteenth-century heroic endeavour. Indeed, the dross (and how much 

^ I caimot bring myself to write ‘Foreword’, wMch is a corrupt following of the German, 
imposed upon us by Fieeman and Furmvall: ‘Je condamnerais d’autorite, jebannirais, ]e 
proscrirais, peu s’en faut que je ne die j’extermmerais ce — “Foreword”.’ 

2 Why, if A de Vigny and A. de Musset are rightly cited as Vigny and Musset, should 
A. de Guerne retain ms particle and appear consistently as De Guerne? 
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there is of it !) is burned away and there remains in the crucible — Hugo, 
Victor in epic as well as in drama and romance. 

It is quite impossible, within my present limits, to do anything like 
justice to Dr Hunt’s erudition and patience. I content myself with 
noting that (1) he possesses a gift which all those who plunge into the 
selm osmm of the second-rate are very apt to lack, viz. discrimination. 
His geese are not all swans, nor his swans phoenixes, (2) he rescues from 
undeserved oblivion some interesting figures, e.g. Guerne, whom even 
Lanson omits from his Bibliography; Cailleux, who with his ante- 
diluvian experiment is one of the most original of the whole bazaar, 
and Viennet, who according to Dr Hunt was ' the poet most capable, of 
composing a full-dress epic on the old orthodox lines’, and (3) he fully 
justifies his claim to have furnished a missing chapter in French literary 
history. For all this he deserves our gratitude. 

H. F. Stewart. 

Cambeidoe. 


Andre Maurois, By Georges Lemaitre. Stanford University Press; 

London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1939. 128 pp. 

11s 6d, 

^mile Salomon Wilhelm Herzog, otherwise Andre Maurois, must for 
long have been the French writer best known and most read by the 
general public in the Anglo-Saxon countries. To the British Maurois 
owed much : the experience which furnished him with the material for the 
delightful Bramble books, the subjects for his most successful biographies, 
the matter of an infimty of lectures and studies, and, so it would appear, 
an acceptable ideal of living. His reputation owed most to his British 
admirers and he was looked up to on both sides of the Channel as the very 
personification of the Entente Cordiale. The detached and somewhat 
ironic tone of his last book, Why France Fell, written from a safe retreat 
in the New World, seems to have come as an unpleasant shock to the 
admirers of this erstwhile Anglophile. 

The professor of Eomanic languages in Stanford University has pro- 
duced a very workmanlike study of Maurois’s life, Maurois’s England, 
of the biographies and the novels, with a final chapter on the ^philosophy 
of life ’ which might perhaps have been more simply called Ms ^ attitude 
to life’. Mr Lemaitre’s book is short, somewhat abstract in style, the 
judgements are sound and the strength and weakness of Maurois indicated 
with ^sympathetic insight. Undoubtedly Mauxois’s best work is in his 
writings on the English; as a novelist he does not rank with the great 
masters. He is infinitely dexterous, tells a story ingeniously and charm- 
ingly, but strong creative power is lacking, and no amount of analytic 
intelligence can replace it. In Ms biographies, as Mr Lemaitre points out 
excellently, he succeeds fully only when he is, in fact, autobiographical. 
In them, as in Ms novels, he exploits Ms material with consummate skill, 
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concocting from tlie scholarly ponderous tomes compiled by the 're- 
searchers’ a delightful Life, light in texture as the ephemeral fiction 
beloved of the general reader. M. Maurois deserves to be a 'best-seller’. 
And this study will enable his large public to read him with a fuller 
understanding of the man and of his ideas. 

F. C. Roe. 

Abeedebx. 

Artistic Theory in Italy, 1450-1600. By Anthony Blunt. London: 

Oxford University Press. 1940. 168 pp. Is. 6d. 

Mr Blunt provides a lucid survey of the changing attitude towards the 
arts down to the rise of mannerism, and a valuable background to help 
the individual appreciation. Uis field is from the rationalism of Alberti, 
who finds firm principles for art in the investigation of Nature, through 
Leonardo, who substitutes the characteristic for the beautiful as the 
artist’s object, to Michaelangelo, with whom creative imagination tends 
to dw^arf rationalism. Thence after the turmoil of the first half of the 
sixteenth century emerges the admiration of Vasari for Michaelangelo, 
and also his doctrine of gracefulness. What he desires is facility and 
siveetness, and his followers tend to seek their fixed principles in previous 
masters instead of in Nature. The Council of Trent banishes the nude — 
for Vasari the chief object of the artist’s virtuosity — and subordinates art 
to theology once more. In these conditions Academic Eclecticism is born 
* at the end of the century. 

Such is the fairly well-known theme which Mr Blunt illustrates from 
the contemporary statements about art; and there is a Jiappy sobriety 
in his scholarship. But there is a necessary limitation to it. Correggio, 
for instance, said nothing, and so finds no place in an account of theory. 
Other lacunae there are inevitably; and theory by itself can be dangerous 
since it does not necessarily correspond to performance. Mr Blunt insists 
on the medieval nature of post-Tridentine views on art, and is himself 
Induced thereby (p. 106) to suggest similarity between the mannerists 
and the artists of the medieval Church. Yet the temper of the two 
periods is perfectly distinct, and for reasons which can be deduced from 
Mr Blunt’s own narrative. There is a question, too, as to Mr Blunt’s 
completeness. He finds space, quite rightly, to dismiss works which have 
no contribution of their own to make, and might perhaps have added as 
an appendix those wathout any value at ail. I am quite willing to imagine 
that writers like Campi, Alessandro Allori, Porzio, Filandro, Monsignori, 
Rusconi or the various manuals on perspective are without originality; 
but an authoritative statement from one who has had time to review the 
whole field would assist the student. Do Aretino’s letters throw any light 
on Titian’s practice? Did Diirer, apart from his direct influence on style, 
contribute anything by his treatise on symmetry in the human body, 
twice printed in Italian during this period? These are small points. More 
important- is the question of the opening chapter. To begin with Alberti 

7-2 
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without attaching him to the trend of humanism is to be a little in the 
air. Thus there should be no room for surprise (p. 11) at the lack of 
theological preoccupations m Alberti, since he does not derive from the 
medieval writers on art, but from Petrarch and humanism. With this, 
too, IS involved the change in the artist’s status (ch. iv) . Petrarch abandons 
speculative thought for moral philosophy. He sets up virtue as our mam 
business, but he is still sufficiently medieval to think of virtue as a matter 
of the mind against the body. Those who follow him develop the concept 
virtue and translate it m terms of social activity. They give logical effect 
to Petrarch’s Ciceronian gratitude for the passage from the necessary arts 
to the more elegant ones. Petrarch’s classification of the arts into liberal, 
which concern the mind, and mechanical ones, which concern the body, 
is no longer valid. Valla, who refutes the renunciatory attitude of the De 
Remedns towards the arts, nevertheless only gives a proxvme accessit to 
the arts proper, as opposed to the liberal arts. It is left for Alberti to 
complete the process, and to give the title of buone mt% to the professions, 
including in the term merchants, doctors and musicians. He maintains 
that the painter needs talents of the same order as the historian. That is 
why, with his own manifold activity, the artist can reappear, trans- 
formed, on a new footing of equality with the man of letters. 

Finally, there are a few points open to query. The idea (p. 18) of Alberti 
as choosing the typical is not borne out by the evidence quoted. His 
measurements are from individuals chosen as most beautiful, and his 
average derived from them. That depends on an original judgement, and* 
what is typical of beauty is not necessarily typical in Nature. That 
destroys the contrast Mr Blunt sees between the matter-of-fact Alberti 
and Michaelangelo. Condivi’s statement about the latter (pp. 61-2) is 
identical, not contrasting, and this is one of the many cases where 
explicit theory is not sufficient to explain artistic content. Again, the 
epithet gentlemanly for the reliefs on Giotto’s Campanile (p. 55) is mis- 
placed. It could have meant nothing to Giotto himself, who was not 
indulging in the later polemic on the status of the artist. The discussion 
bn the two Adams of Michaelangelo is not cogent (p. 65). The essential 
difference is one of theme: the fallen Adam at the moment of judgement 
is no longer the potential inheritor of the universe. From the obvious 
contrast between the two the idea that Michaelangelo had lost interest 
in physical beauty can no more be drawn than the notion that his hand 
was failing. What of the Christ in the same Last J udgement? But the few 
omissions, and the few places where one may be inclined to disagree with 
Mr Blunt’s conclusions, must not alter the good impression which the 
work produces. Rather, it is to be hoped that Mr Blunt will find the 
opportunity when he is released from active service to write the comple- 
mentary critique of Italian art in the same period. In that he will have 
the advantage of not being limited to the comparative few who state an 
attitude towards the arts.* 


OxroBD. 


J. H. Whitfielb. 
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Cuatro Comed%as, Edited with, notes and vocabulary by John M. Hill 
and Mabel Maegaret Harlan. New York: Norton. 1941. viii4- 
699 pp. 34.25. 

The four comedias printed are Lope^^s Penbdnez, Tirso's Budador, 
Alarcon's No hay mal qiie por hen no venga, and Calderon’s No siempre lo 
peor es cierto. They are designed to furnish a sufficient impression of the 
Spanish classical theatre in works representative of the four great 
dramatists. The vocabulary and notes are suited to school and university 
use, but the texts are established with more care than is usually lavished 
on such works. In each case photostats have been used to give the best 
authenticated texts. The play chosen from Alarcon’s repertoire is some- 
what unexpected. The editor’s purpose is to illustrate not merely the 
moral seriousness of that author but also his vis comica. Each play is 
prefaced by a short note on the characteristics of the author as illustrated 
by the piece chosen. The preface to Tirso’s Burlador might profitably 
have been longer. It is so difficult, in view of the dearth and weakness of 
Spanish criticism, to invest a literary work with intellectual interest, that 
the Budador, with its copious literature, is a welcome instrument fo"" che 
teacher, though artistically so faulty. Both as to source and intention the 
student could have made use of more information than the editors have 
provided. 

The date assigned to Penbdnez is 1604, when Lope de Vega was 
42 years of age. This is inferred from the lines 

Peeiba5^ez. ^Tendreis tres dieces y un nueve? 

Belardo. Esos y otros tres. . . . 

While it is very natural to suppose that anos is the term to be supplied, 
is it far-fetched to suggest that tres dieces . . .y otros tres might imply 
dieces, making the speaker 69^ The speaker is viejo and of cadnca edad, 
grey or white-haired {cayo un ano mucha nieve), and too old for dancing 
with the girls {ya no soy para ellas), all of which suits an age well over 42. 
The phrase A la iglesia me acogi could be associated with the word 
sacnstdn, shortly preceding, implying that a sudden greying caused 
Belardo to take cover with the Church by becoming the parish sacristan. 
The mystification about Belardo’s age makes it a criterion of little 
reliability for fixing the date of the play. 

As for No siempre lo peor es cierto, it might have been worth while to 
notice the symmetry of perplexities suffered by the characters. These are 
either double or quadruple. Thus one gets paradoxes like si airado una 
vez, SI tierno otra vez (line 562) and tu ofendiendo yo amparando (2692), 
which are double relations, and also the quadruple ones; such as Don 
Juan’s 

Y yo, de todos prendado, 
no a que me determmo: 
de Leonor, porque es mujer; 
de VOS, porque sois mi primo; 
por el Marques, de don Pedro; 
y de mi honor, por nu mismo ( 1662 ). 
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me hallo 
obLgada a ser yo misma 
tercera de mis agravios 
y complice de mis ceios (2426). 

It is not psychology, but a kind of chess-board movement of psycho- 
logical pawns. With each turn in the action the personages are found 
redistributed in symmetrical groupings connected by interestingly con- 
flicting motives. The play also throws some light on the honour motif. 
Don Pedro accepts very easily a far from plausible explanation as to 
how his daughter came to be in a young bachelor’s house (2629), but 
Don Carlos obstinately demands concrete evidence of a thing likely in 
itseK(1434): 

Bon JuA3sr. He llegado a persuadirme, 
aunque el indicio la culpa, 
que ella esta, Carlos, sin culpa. 

Dok Cablos. Poco teneis que decirme 
en eso; pero aunque yo 
el desengano deseo, 
mientras no lo toco y veo, 
gtengo de creelle? 

In Other words, it would seem that the famous code was variable enough, 
and adapted primarily to the dramatist’s convenience. Were it true that 
an insult could be washed away in blood, the wounding of Don Diego 
before the play begins would have made any other action unnecessary. 


OXBOEB. 


W. J. Entwistle. 


Der arme Heinrich, a Poem by Hartman von Ouwe. Edited by J. Knight 
Bostock. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 1941. viii-|-114 pp. 6s. 

This is the first volume of a series of German medieval texts issued 
under the general editorship of Professor H. 6. Fiedler, Dr Bostock 
states that his book is intended for students beginning their study of 
Middle High German. It fulfils its purpose in every way. But since there 
are frequent references in the notes to books and articles dealing with the 
poem, even the advanced student will find all he needs. 

The book falls into three parts. The introduction consists of a select 
bibliography containing forty-four entries (pp. 1-4), a sketch of the 
author’s li^e and works (pp. 6-10), his language and style (pp. 10-13), the 
source and moral purpose of the poem (pp.‘ 14-19), the metre (pp. 20-26). 
The text and notes follow (pp. 27-90). The last part is the vocabulary 
(pp. 91-114). Dr Bostock has wisely cut out of his introduction practically 
all the guess-work which has been published on the author’s life and his 
home. The student is told where he can read this for himself. One misses, 
however, in the bibliography the edition of the poem by the late Professor 
J. G. Eobertson, published towards the end of the last century, and the 
contribution to the source in Margaret D. Howie’s Studies in the Use of 
Exemfla (London, 1923). 
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The text is that of the critical edition of Erich Gieracb. Where 
Gierach’s emendations are particularly doubtful (e.g. 11. 391, 546) atten- 
tion has been drawn to them in the notes. Dr Bostock’s own work is to 
be seen principally in the notes and vocabulary. Students will thank him 
for giving all the explanatory matter in footnotes to the text, so that they 
are saved from a constant turning of pages. The notes are excellent. 
Even the beginner should be able to read the poem with the minimum of 
help from a teacher. Both in the notes and in the vocabulary full in- 
formation is given on changes in the meanings of words from Mddle 
High German to Modern German, The reader’s attention is called to 
Franz Saran’s excellent rendering of the poem into Modern German 
prose. 

A few suggestions may perhaps be made. In line 584 ^in leider loch’, 
to which is given a long note, could be made clearer to the Enghsh 
reader by reference to the popular phrase 'a better ’ole’. In line 1010 
^si gerten keines dankes do’ room might have been found for the very 
old suggestion that a new paragraph should begin with this verse, so that 
the sense would be 'they desired no thanks, but at last Lord Heinrich 
thanked all three of them’. The vocabulary gives only 'thought, purpose, 
will ’ as the meaning of ' danc ’, which suggests, wrongly, that it can never 
mean 'thanks’ in Middle High German. Riemer’s interpretation of the 
verse, which Dr Bostock adopts without hesitation, is not fully convincing. 
In lines 1434-5 'und warte sinem gebote / baz dan er S taete’ the sub- 
junctive 'tsete’ is explained as used for the sake of rime (stsete), or as 
introducing a slight unreality. These explanations are not necessary. The 
subjunctive is normal in a comparative sentence after ‘dan’, preceded 
by a positive sentence (Paul, MM. Gr. § 368). 

The book is beautifully printed. It is a pity that English publishers 
do not always issue Modern German texts printed in such excellent type. 

A. C. Dunstan. 

SmarFiBLD. 

Corona. Studies in Celebration of the Eightieth Birthday of Samuel Singer^ 
Professor Emeritus, University of Berne, Switzerland. Edited by 
Arno Schirokauer and Wolfgano Paulsen. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press. 1941. 282 pp. $4.00. 

Under the editorship of Professors Schirokauer and Paulsen, and under 
the sponsorship of the German department of South Western, Memphis, 
Tennessee, a handsomely got-up miscellany has been offered to a Swiss 
scholar whose fame has become almost legendary by his friends and 
former students in the United States, Its contents reflect the many- 
sided interests of Singer himself. The first few articles are concerned with 
foik-lore. Professor Archer Taylor discusses the ancient comparison of 
the human body and its members with a house and its parts. Professor 
Senn traces various motifs and parallels of the Lithuanian tale of Gilse, 
showing how Polish was the vehicle for the transmission to the Baltic 
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pe'oples of Central and West European lore. Next comes a bibliograpliy 
of proverb literature since 1920 witb useful notes by Professor Jente. 
German literature then makes its entry with an edition of a hitherto 
unpublished ' Pritschmeisterspruch ’ entitled Von e%m schiessen zu 
Augsjmrg 1509. According to the editor, Professor Sell, the author on 
his own showing is a Hans Werthmann or Wordtmann, a glazier of 
Schwabisch Hall. This article is followed by Miss Hatcher’s well-docu- 
mented semantic discussion of Old French son cori, cf. M.H.G. mm Ujp, E. 
anybody, etc. Professor Weidmann has made a close statistical study of the 
orthography of the Manesse manuscript to see to what extent the com- 
ponents of nominal compounds are ‘conflated’ in writing, e.g. himelvart, 
and finds that the writing together of compounds was already established 
in principle — especially in the case of those most frequently used — ^in the 
M.H.G. period. This philological article is followed by a penetrating dis- 
cussion by Professor Spitzer of contemporary French neologisms with 
the prefix para-, e.g paramihta%re, and with the sufiixes — aire, e.g. 
moscoutaire, -ard, e.g. stavisquard, etc. Schirokauer himself next gives a 
substantial contribution to the discussion of the second Merseburg charm, 
taking up once again the problem of Phol and Balderes volo, both of 
which he brings into relation with the ‘Sonnenwagen’, and then going on 
to z^ holza varan and the rest of the charm and its organization. Dr von 
Grunebaum’s article on the development of the type of scholar in early 
Islam will appeal to students of Arabic, as will also Dr Ecker’s discussion 
of the descriptions of flowers by the Spanish Arabian court-poets. 

The last 124 pages are devoted to German literature. Professor 
Nordmeyer goes fully into the question of the authenticity of the poem 
ascribed by Minnesangs Fruhling, 176, 5 to Reinmar von Hagenau and 
comes to the conclusion'' that it is not only a genuine poem, but also one 
of the most valuable of all Reinmar’s poems. Walter von der Vogel- 
weide’s poem on the Emperor Otto’s honour (Walther, 26, 33) is dis- 
cussed by Professor Sperber, who would interpret Sre as though it were 
in quotation marks, i.e. used derisively. In the next article no less a 
writer than Thomas Mann treats with affectionate care and with many 
subtle observations Goethe’s Werther — ^the article may be, as the dust 
cover of the miscellany suggests, an introduction to his latest novel, 
Lotte in Weimar. After Goethe comes Clemens Brentano, whose GescMchte 
vom braven Kasperl und schonen Annerl is subjected to a thorough 
structural analysis by Professor Feise, and according to him shows a 
mode of construction traceable further in Arnim’s story Der tolle Invalide 
and Raabe’s Else von der Tanne and Des Reiches Krone among others. 
Next comes Hegel, who admittedly derived certain ideas for his treat- 
ment of dialectic and irony from Solger’s works, of which the principal is 
Erwin, Yier Gesprdche uher das Schone und die Kunst (1815). Professor 
Mueller gives a useful account of Solger’s life and teachings and shows 
what Hegel learnt from him. 

Like his co-editor, Professor Paulsen has contributed one of the most 
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substantial articles in tbe collection. It discusses Stifter’s fascinating 
novel Der Nachsommer in relation to his own life and his maturing 
attitude. The self-denial inculcated in this work is said to have had for 
Stifter not only an aesthetic, but also a religious value, ultimately trace- 
able to the Benedictine spirit of Kremsmiinster Paulsen defines the 
scope of the terms ^bourgeois’ and ^Biedermeier’ in their application to 
Stifter. To him the Nachsommer marks the confluence of catholic 
romanticism and Goethe’s classicism. Another literary essay of great 
interest is Dr L. Kahn’s contrast between Gustav Fre 5 rtag and Wilhelm 
Eaabe in regard to their attitude to progress and ‘Kultur’. The author 
gives a sympathetic picture of Eaabe in particular. The volume con- 
cludes with an analysis by Dr Francine Bradley of some early lyrics by 
the Alsatian Schickele showing how symbohstic features emerge even in 
his naturalistic writing. Eeaders of the Modern Language Revieiv will 
desire to be associated in sending their best wishes to ‘der Alte Singer’, 
who, they hope, is still going strong. 

W. E. COLLINSON. 

Livbepool. 

A7t Anthology of German Poetry, 1880-1940. By Jethro Bithell. 

London Methuen. 1941. lix-j-259 pp 7^. 6(f. net. 

This anthology, we learn from the preface, was inspired by the Higher 
Certificate Examination, and the choice of poems was governed partly 
by what boys and girls seemed to Mr Bithell as examiner-compiler to 
like, and partly by his desire that they should be introduced to the 
secrets of ‘Motivik’ and the delight of studying poetry as a science (‘as 
much a matter of cold classification as entomology’). In spite of this 
complexity, or confusion, of inspiration, I should like to say, before I 
advance my chief criticism, that as a selection from the modern German 
lyric it is a very fair piece of work. The choice is wide and various (sixty- 
six poets are represented), and though there are many bad poems in it, 
and many dull ones, and though many attractive possibilities are 
omitted, there are nevertheless very many good poems. Moreover, Mr 
Bithell has performed some of the more difficult parts of his task with 
great success. To take two examples: the selection from Dehmel is so 
good as to make him appear, one might almost say, a better poet than 
he was ; whilst that from George, the most difficult of all to select from, 
is excellent. 

Why then did Mr Bithell give us with his anthology this crammed and 
choppy introduction? It suits neither the selection nor the intended 
educational function of the book. For the selection would have to be 
much larger, or the introduction much less compendious, for the two to 
fit each other; whilst the association of details of quite subordinate figures 
and trends of literary history with an elementary apparatus of aids to 
the study and appreciation of verse is incongruous — ^whoever needs the 
one doesn’t need the other. What does Mr Bithell expect sixth-formers — 
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‘oiir Frimaner’ hie calls them in a hi-lingual style that is jolly and un- 
ashamed — ^to make of the following passage (p. xx)? 

The mentality of German poets was profoundly affected by the psychological 
minuteness of Bostoieffsky and the religious fervour of Tolstoy in his later phase, 
French poetry — ^always closely followed in Germany as everywhere else — ^had evolved 
from the satamstic nouveaux frissons of Baudelaire and the Parnassians’ pregnant 
compression of the spirit of listory to the subtle spirit music of Verlaine and the 
delicate suggestiveness of the symbolists; and German poetry shaped itself on these 
phases and movements, but mostly in the second iconoclastic stage of impressionism, 
while the first stage, naturahsm, took over the critical doctrines of Tame and Zola — 
according to the one literature is a product of ingredients, just as chemistry is, and 
according to the other it is a matter of collecting ‘documents’ or data in the scientist’s 
way; this gives the lie to the old romantic conception of poetry as the gift of God 
to his chosen mouthpiece, who is therefore divine, and substitutes the ideal of the 
poet as the self-ordained teacher of the masses and the prophet calhng for a new 
world-order. 

This is a fair sample from the sixty-page introduction; indeed there are 
many passages, too long for quotation, where sense and relevance are 
quite obscure even for a ^scholar’, let alone a sixth-former (e.g. p. xviii, 
p. xxviii, p, xxxi, etc.). I do not know who will read this with profit; 
and it is not usefully arranged for handy reference. Have we nicely got 
over the etymological assiduity of Pitt Press notes, only to plunge 
into a new pedantry: text-book literary history, detailed, compressed, 
unselective, presented as an aid to education and"the understanding of 
poetry? The instinct of teachers and scholars may well warn them against 
this introduction and teach them contempt for the academic authority 
with which it is put forward. As a selection of poems the book fills a 
gap creditably. What a menace its introduction holds in connexion with 
the examination that inspired it ! 

R. Peacock. 

Leeds. 


SHORT NOTICES 

The latest issue of that invaluable guide to research, Work in Progress, 
1941. In the Modern Humanities (Edited by James M, Osborn and 
David E. Kerr. May 1941. Bulletin No. 19 A. Modern Humanities 
Research Association. 181 pp. Issued free to members) bears the mark 
of the times. The claims of the search for truth, in England above all, 
but increasingly in America too, have been subordinated to the needs of 
a war to .preserve freedom and truth in the world. As for the countries 
which are no longer free, research in the humanities is in abeyance there. 
The study of Heine or of Mann is pursued, not in Germany, but in 
America. A cheerful and useful item in this report is the long list, 
covering over two close-printed pages, of projects of work now completed 
since the last report (jp, v~vii). It is most satisfactory to see how many 
scholars are giving their time to the arduous task of compiling biblio- 
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graphies, of wMch tie excellent index shows fifty-three. And the bio- 
graphical projects are numerous indeed, and show some overlapping of 
effort and the value of this report, in this as m so many ways. 

Professor E. W. Chambers is shown (p. 19 and Index) as ‘Sir E. W. 
Chambers'. One may wonder if, on p. 24, ‘Saul A. Tannenbaum' is an 
error for ‘ Samuel'. But the entries, so numerous and so widespread, show 
admirable accuracy and care, especially in present difficulties. One can- 
not express too highly one’s gratitude to Mr Osborn and Mr Kerr for 
this gift to scholarship and for this selfless devotion. Why is their work 
not entered in Worh in Progress ^ We trust it wiU be possible to continue 
the work upon the same comprehensive basis and to avoid isolation. 

C. J. Sisson. 

London. 


In Ronald Br unlees McKerrow^ 1872-1940 (Proceedings of the British 
Academy, VoL xxvi. London: H. Milford. 1941. 29 pp. 2s, %d,) Dr 
W. W. Greg has paid tribute to an old friend And colleague with such 
personal knowledge and scholarly discrimination as he alone could com- 
mand. Dr Greg is as generous as he is just and judicious in his account 
of the man and the scholar whose death last year left so great a gap 
among us.. 

It is not given to any but to a man of stature to leave such monuments 
as McKerrow's Nashe, his Introduction to Bibliography for Literary 
Students, his Review of English Studies, and his great share in The Library. 
The spread of interest among London Umversity students in biblio- 
graphical studies, due to the lectures of A. W. Pollard and McKerrow at 
King's College, and of W. W. Greg at University College with its Eliza- 
bethan Press, now unhappily destroyed, shows how the presence of such 
a group of masters may create a school out of which their successors may 
yet emerge. 

The happiest relations subsisted between this journal and McKerrow’s 
Review, and we take this opportunity of offering a friendly greeting to 
his successor in the editorship of McKerrow's much loved intellectual 
child. 

Of the man himself it is difficult to speak, as even Dr Greg, a lifelong 
friend, admits. Eeticent and modest as was McKerrow, and slow to 
accept the high estimate in which all held him who knew him, he sought 
certainties and proofs which are not always attainable in the studies to 
which he devoted himself, and was reluctant to venture beyond these 
limits. So Dr Greg observes, and it was part of the man's nature. The 
excellent portrait which forms a frontispiece to Dr Greg’s British 
Academy memoir is characteristic, and very welcome. 

C. J. Sisson. 


London. 
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Professor F. P. Wilson’s Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy 
for 1941, upon Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life {Proceedings 
of the British Academy. VoL xxvii. London: Humphrey Milford. 1941. 

PP- IS both scholarly and delightful, and will repay the closest 

attention. The recent revival of the study of Shakespeare’s living language 
is here shown at its best as a true guide to interpretation. It is strange 
that so little attention has been given in our University schools of English 
to the development df modern English and in particular to Tudor 
English. Yet philology could give no greater service, and no more 
necessary training, to the student. There is much to be said for what 
might fairly be called the Kittredge School of exegesis, as compared with 
more high-flying Shakespearian studies. And Professor Wilson gives 
some excellent examples of words which have changed their colour as 
deeply as words vary as between, say, French and English, though of the 
same spelling. 

He has some comment to make upon the nexus of images in Shake- 
speare’s writing, and pays tribute to such pioneer work, half-forgotten, 
as that of Walter Whiter’s Specimen of a Commentary (1794). Proverbs 
make a fruitful theme of discussion. Professor Wilson might well have 
cited the illuminating popularity of the ironical ' thought is free ’, with its 
political significance. Once more the comparison of Shakespeare with 
Ben Jonson, in respect of diction, throws light on both (p. 23 and Note D). 
Altogether the lecture is packed with interesting matter, and there is an 
appendix of Notes, including full notes on Whiter and on 'Dr Story’s 
cap\and Tyburn. I observe a dropped type in 'col ective’ (p. 23). 

C. J. Sissox. 

London, 

Observations upon a late Libel, called A Letter from a Person of Quality 
to his Friend, concerning the King^s Declaration (Cambridge: University 
Press. 1941. 51 pp. $s. 6d.) is a copy of a pamphlet found by Mr Hugh 
Macdonald in Trinity College Library and edited by him. As its title 
indicates, it is an anonymous defence of Charles II’s declaration of the 
causes which led him to dissolve the Oxford Parliament in 1681 and its 
predecessor at Westminster, and an attack on the Whig pamphlet men- 
tioned in the title. Mr Macdonald argues that the manuscript ascription 
of the pamphlet to the Earl of Halifax is the right one, and this gives 
him the occasion for a useful introduction in which he recalls the political 
excitement of 1681. I have no doubt that Mr Macdonald has proved 
Halifax’s authorship; it has the stamp of his caustic wit and homely 
illustration. It now takes the earliest place in Halifax’s sheaf of political 
pamphlets, the famous Letter to a Dissenter being next in time (1687). 
Mr Macdonald also provides a bibliography of the Earl’s works, 

Georgs Kitchix. 


Edinbubgh. 
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In the volume of Studies for WilUani A. Read (University, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1940. x-f-338 pp. $4.50) those in 
the Language section are worth more than those listed under Literature. 
There are three interesting articles: ‘The Phonemes of Current English' 
(Kemp Malone), ‘Zur PalatalisierungimRomamschen’ (Ernst Gamillscheg) 
and ' The Naming of Women by the Continental Germans ’ (Henry Bosley 
Woolf). The finest contribution is that by Albert C. Baugh, an account 
of Thomas Jefferson’s interest in Old Enghsh and the effect that interest 
had on his opinions in current hnguistic questions. The excellent con- 
struction and sound writing of the article are in keeping with the worth 
of its subject-matter, W. P. Shepard’s article on a song, hitherto 
unpublished, of the troubadour Aimeric de Pegulhan must be mentioned 
and the economy of its presentation admired, the more so because in many 
of the contributions to this book economy has not been observed. 

Of the studies in the Literature section, Robert B. Heilman’s vin- 
dication of Goldsmith’s play Tlie Goodnatured Man from the charge of 
sentimentality is perhaps the best. The comparison of the theme of the 
play with the argument of Goldsmith's essay On J ustice and Generosity ’ 
IS a pertinent one. One wishes, however, that the compound ‘de- 
sentimentalize ’ had not found harbour in an essay on literature. One 
regrets more that the book contains an article in which statements are 
made about 'Shakespeare’s melancholy’ and Shakespeare’s characters 
which cannot be maintained. 

W. M. T. Dodds. 

OXEOED. 

In The Comedie Frangaise, 1680-1701 • Plays, Actors. Spectators, 
Finances (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: H. Milford. 1941, 
210 pp. $3.00), Professor H. C. Lancaster has attempted to give a sum- 
mary of the information contained in the Registires of the Comedie 
Francaise which should supplement the extracts published by La Grange, 
the freres Parfaict, Bonnassies, Monval, Couet and Joannides. To the 
list cited by Professor Lancaster might be added, for the performances 
of Corneille, Moliere and Racine up to 1870, the tables compiled for the 
Grands J^crivains editions by Eugene Despois. 

Professor Lancaster provides more details than his predecessors, who 
usually contented themselves with the number of performances of a 
given play in a year. To this he adds the month in which each performance 
took place, the actors’ and author’s receipts when available, and an 
estimate of the number of spectators. Obviously it is impossible to cover 
more than a limited period on this generous scale, and it is interesting to 
note that the present work, which takes only the years 1680—1701, 
occupies nearly one hundred pages more than the Joannides Tableau, 
which covers the period 1680-1920. 

This information is undoubtedly valuable for the literary historian and 
has been rather unjustly neglected by him. Despois was already conscious 
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of this when in 1873 he spoke of the Registres as 'trop rarement consultes 
pent-etre’ and, in referring to his own work, he adds significantly: 'Tout 
ce travail n’ahoutit qu’a quelques colonnes de chilfres; mais si nous 
somnies fort loin de nous faire un merite de T avoir entrepris et mene a 
fin, nous croyons en pouvoir signaler Fimportance : ces chiffres ont du 
moins une signification precise, et qui ne saurait etre mdifferente, an 
double point de vue de la litterature et de Thistoire/ 

A statement which was already true of Despois’s tables acquires even 
greater significance when applied to the far more extensive data collected 
by Professor Lancaster. Here is material for many interesting mono- 
graphs. W e hope that the author will be able to fulfil his plan of continuing 
the lists for the years which follow 1701. 

L. A. Bisson. 

OxTOBD. 

In fulfilment of the conditions of the Willard Piske trust, Mr Halldor 
Hermannsson has now produced the thirty-eighth volume of Islandica: 
Illuminated Manuscripts of the JonsbdJc (Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 
1940. (8) + 26 pp. and 30 plates, $2). This is in fact a continuation of his 
earlier work, Icelandic Illuminated Manuscripts of the Middle Ages, of 
which he gives a convement summary before proceeding to the sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century MSS. with which he is here mainly concerned. 
It IS sufficiently interesting that, so long after the invention of printing, 
the Icelandic taste for beautiful books should have produced so many 
illuminated MSS. of a legal code, but of equal interest in one way is the 
distinguishing of the various strains of stylistic infiuence, including that 
of the decoration of printed books, and in another the information about 
identifiable scribes and illuminators (pp. 17-23) and the owners of MSS. 
(pp. 21-22 n.). The most amusing single detail is the gradual ageing of 
St Olav and of the monster at his feet which ' generally grows old with 
him’, but there are other matters which, as Mr Hermannsson points out, 
are not only of interest from the point of view of art, but are also of great 
importance for the history of Icelandic manners and customs. The 
illustrations of these in Reyhjabok (AM. 345 fol.) are particularly note- 
worthy, and there are several reproductions among the plates. 

Edith C. Batho. 


London. 
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IMAGERY IN ‘RICHx4RD II’ AND IN ^HENRA" IV 

It is a commonplace that the development of Shakespeare’s style is 
away from verbal ingemiity and exuberance for their own sake and to- 
wards concentrated expression under control for dramatic ends. What 
I shall have to say here is nothing very new in itself, but it may be said 
in such a way as to give new significance to an old subject. I shall be 
concerned only with imagery, and with that only in two plays which come 
at crucial stages in Shakespeare’s poetic and dramatic growth * Bichard II 
about 1595, at the end of his ' experimental ’ years, and 1 Henry IF a year 
or two later, when he has unmistakably attained his majority. Most of 
the work on Shakespeare’s imagery has had to do with its content and 
its distribution. But the quality of an image — its fabric and structure 
and relation to its immediate context — ^is also interesting and may, as is 
recognized, be important in revealing something of the poetic process. 
Much may yet be done in the way of examining Shakespeare’s images 
from this intensive point of view. 

On reading the First Part of Henry IT immediately after Richard II 
one is struck, along with evidences of greater maturity in other matters, 
by the difference in the handling of the images. I shall begin with a 
general statement which will obviously need qualification and if pushed 
too far will distort the picture, but which, for convenience, has never- 
theless to be made at the outset. It may be said that the images in 
Richard II tend to be direct or explicit, complete, correspondent, point 
by point, to the idea symbolized, and separate one from another; whereas 
the images in 1 Henry lY tend to be richer in implicit suggestion and in 
ambiguity, not fully developed, fluid in outhne and fused with one another. 

These qualities will be evident in the following illustrations : 

Richard. I have been studying how I may compare 
This prison where I live unto the world: 

And for because the world is populous 
And here is not a creature but myself, 

I cannot do it; yet I’ll hammer it out. 

My bram I’ll prove the female to my soul, 

My soul the father; and these two beget 
A generation of still-breedmg thoughts, 

^ It will be evident in this paper how much I owe to the rather pervasive influence in 
our time of I. A. Richards and William Empson. But I wish 'to acknowledge a more specific 
debt to E. M. W. Tillyard’s profoundly stimulating book. Poetry Direct and Obliqmt London, 
1934. Some of the terms I use {directness, statement, obliquity) will be recognized as coming 
from him. Since it is the point of view of the book as a whole that has been important to 
me, I can give references to particular pages only in a few instances. 
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And these same thoughts people this little world. 

In humours like the people of this world, 

For no thought is contented. The better sort. 

As thoughts of things divine, are intermix’d * 

With scruples and do set the word itself 
Agamst the word: 

AlS thus, ‘Come, httle ones’, and then again, 

Tt IS as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye.’ 

Thoughts tendmg to ambition, they do plot 
Unhkely wonders ; how these vam weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flinty ribs 
Of this hard world, my ragged prison walls, 

Auid, for they cannot, die m their own pride. 

Thoughts tendmg to content flatter themselves 
That they are not the first of fortune’s slaves, 

Nor shall not be the last; like siUy beggars 
Who sitting in the stocks refuge their shame. 

That many have and others must sit there ; 

And in this thought they find a kmd of ease, 

Bearmg their own misfortunes on the back 
Of such as have before endured the like. 

Thus play I m one person many people, 

And none contented. (Richard II, v, v, 1-32) 

Except for the compact and allusive ' do set the word itself Agamst the 
word’, etc. (11. 13-17), which at once strikes one because it is so unlike the 
style of the rest of the play, the passage is explicit throughout. Notice 
the completeness of the image on the peopling of the world with thoughts, 
and with the equation of terms — brain to mother, soul to father, thoughts 
to children with all varieties of temperament who will in turn grow up to 
breed r^ore of their kind, equally discontented. And then the discon- 
tented thoughts are enumerated one by one, each equated with an image 
more or less fully worked out. In the remainder of the speech, not quoted, 
it will be recalled how extensively treated is Eichard’s conceit of himself 
as a clock. With such a subject, requiring a listing of ideas, the separation 
of the images is perhaps not as indicative as in some other places.' All of 
Eichard’s long speeches tend to show this succession of separate images^ 
and it may be objected that from the speeches of a character so specially 
conceived as is Kichard we have no right to draw too general conclusions 
about Shakespeare’s style. To this point I shall return later. But it may 
be noted here that the qualities I have been remarking on in the passage 
quoted occur generally in the speeches of other characters throughout the 
play, though Eichard’s long speeches afford the best examples to illustrate 
the presence of all of them in any one place.^ 

^ See m, ii, 144-56; m, iii, 143-71; tbe speeches m the deposition scene, iv, i. 

® For other noteworthy examples of fully worked out images see the latter half of 
Bolinghroke’s speech in m, in (II. 54-67), where he first compares the meeting of himself 
and Eichard to the meeting of fire and water, and then compares Richard’s appearance to 
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Now consider tMs passage from 1 Henry IV : 

The skipping King, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin vits. 

Soon kindled and soon burnt; carded his state; 
jMmgled his royalty with cap’rmg fools; 

Had his great name profaned with their scorns 
And gave his countenance, against his name, 

To laugh at gibmg boys and stand the pusli 
Of every beardless vam comparative; 

Grew a companion to the common streets, 

Enfeoff’d himself to popularitj^; 

That, bemg daily sw’ailowed by men’s eyes. 

They surfeited vnth honey and began 
To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a httle is by much too much. 

So, when he had occasion to be seen, 

He vas but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded —seen, but v^nth such eyes 
As, sick and blunted with communit} , 

Afford no extraordmary gaze, 

Such as is bent on sunlike majesty 
When it shines seldom m admiring eyes; 

But rather drows’d and hung their eyehds down, 

Slept in his face, and rend’red such aspect 
As cl Olid V men use to their adversaries. 

Being vith his presence glutted, gorg’d, and full. (in, li, 60-84) 

Notice tke rapid succession of images, the quick suggestion rather than 
elaboration in such compact and elliptical lines as "To laugh at gibing 
boys . . . ’ (11. 66-7) and " Enfeoff'd himself to popularity ’ (1. 69), the fusion 
of one image with another : the skipping and capering with the cpiick 
burning of faggots ("rash bavin') and with the adulteration suggested by 
carding ; the enfeoffment with the idea of surfeit (itself boldly linked with 
eyes), it in turn with the common sight of the cuckoo in June and with 
the drowsiness of men in constant sunshine, and this latter image shifting 
ground with " cloudy men’. In contrast to the way in which the firm out- 
lines of the images in Eichard’s speech hold the mind within certain limits 
set by the close equation of idea and image, the rapidity, complexity, and 
fluidity of the images in Henry’s speech help (as well as their substance) 
to increase their obliquity. Fewer doors are closed. 

It is obvious that the interweaving of images such as one finds in the 
following speech of the Duchess of Gloucester is not the same thing as the 
fusion in the speech from Henry lY just quoted: 


that of the sun; also the Queen’s and Bushy’s talk about her premonition of sorrow (it, li), 
where Bushy compares her emotionally distorted visions to the view of a 'perspective’, and 
where the comparison of her premomtions to a child she is about fco be delivered of runs 
throughout the whole episode, 

S~2 
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Edward's seven sons, whereof thyself art one, 

Were as seven vials of his sacred blood, 

Or seven fair branches springing from one root : 

Some of those seven are dried by nature’s course. 

Some of those branches by the Bestmies cut; 

But Thomas, my dear lord, my hfe, my Gloucester, 

One vial full of Edward’s sacred blood. 

One flourishing branch of his most royal root, 

Is crack’d, and all the precious hquor spilt. 

Is hack’d down, and his summer leaves aU faded. 

By envy’s hand and murder’s bloody axe. 

{Richard //, i, n, 11-21) 

The Tials and the branches retain their distinctness, and their relation to 
the idea is rather tediously explored. Again, take a genuinely complex 
figure from Richard 11 : 

for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court, and there the antic sits. 

Scoffing his state and grmnmg at his pomp, 

Ailowmg him a breath, a little scene. 

To monarchize, be fear’d and kfll with looks, 

Infusmg him with self and vam conceit. 

As if tins flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable, and humour’d thus 
Comes at last and with a httle pin 

Bores through his castle wall, and farewell kmg! (in, ii, 160-70) 

^ Death’ hesitates ambiguously in "Keeps Death his court’ between Death 
as a ruler holding court and Death as a jester holding the real power in 
the king’s court, then shifts certainly to "Death the antic’ (still within the 
hollow crown), and then shifts again to a borer from without. Set this 
passage against one from Henry IV : 

Those opposed eyes 

Which, hke the meteors of a troubled heaven, 

All of one nature, of one substance bred, 

Bid lately meet in the intestine shock 
And furious close of civil butchery, 

Shall now in mutual welL-beseemmg ranks 
March all one way and be no more oppos’d 

Against acquamtance, kindred, and allies. (i, i, 9-16) 

Here the fusion of images results in a syntactical boldness seldom found 
in Richard If. Moreover, for all the complexity of structure in the passage 
on Death, the images are fully explicatory; whereas in the passage from 
Henry IV the meanings of "opposed eyes’ and "meteors of a troubled 
heaven’ are almost wholly implicit. 

The differences observed in the passages already quoted are exhibited 
in certain other ways, namely, in respect to similes, allegorically handled 
metaphor, and words retaining both a literal and a figurative meaning. 
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My first impression was that similes were more common in Richard II 
than in Henry IF. In a simile, stated as an equation, there is, at least 
formally, no fusion of idea and image. A closer examination of the two 
plays does not, in point of fact, bear out my first impression of greater 
frequency of similes in Richard II. But numerical difference is not so 
important as the character of the similes themselves, and it is true that 
ill Henry IT there are fewer fully extended similes of the type here 
iUiistrated from Rwhard II : 

, See, see. King Richard doth himself appear, 

As doth the hlushing discontented sun 
From out the fiery portal of the east, 

WTien he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim hib glory and to stain the track 

Of his bright passage to the Occident. (iii, in, 62~7) ^ 

Two examples of a similar kind in Henry IT occur in set speeches, and 
two occur in a passage where a scene is being vividly described.^ But 
most of the similes in Henry IT are brief and colloquial: they are the 
'unsavoury similes’ applied by Hal and Falstaff to one another; the 
homely comparisons m the talk of Falstaff and his companions (skin like 
an old lady’s loose gown, withered like an old apple John, roaring like 
a bullcalf, ragged as Lazarus, vigilant as a cat to steal cream, dank as a 
dog, stung like a tench) ; the quick, vivid figures in Hotspur’s overflowing 
speech (fresh as a bridegroom, perfumed like a milliner, tedious as a tired 
horse or a railing wife, worse than a smoky house). It is characteristic 
of the style of the play that Hotspur's objection to Kate’s swearing 
(ill, i, 252 - 61 ), which begins with a simile, "Heart, you swear like a 
comfit-maker's wife’ (itself by no means a simple statement), leads into 
an image that embodies a whole nest of subsidiary images, complex and 
confused: 

And givest such sarcenet surety for thy oaths 
As if thou ne’er walk’st further than Finsbury, 

Swear me, Kate, hke a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath; and leave ‘m sooth’ 

And such protest of pepper gmgerbread 
To velvet guards and Sunday citizens. 

It is surely not insignificant that one finds allegorical use of metaphor 
only in Richard II, not in Henry IV. Allegory is sustained metaphor.® 

^ Similar extended similes in Richard II occur at n, h, 16-24;; ni, li, 6-11, iv, i, 181-89; 
v, i, 29-34; v, ii, 23-28. 

2 (1) Prince Hal’s soliloquy (r, ii, 231-40) and Glendower’s courtly promise to ilortimer 
of a song from his daughter (m, i, 216-22), (2) Vernon's comparison of Prince Hal mounting 
his hors© to Mercury or an angel mounting Pegasus, and Hotspur’s comparison of the 
coming of the king’s forces to sacrifices to the maid of war, etc (xv, i, 104-10, 113-17). 

® See Tillyard’s Chapter iv, ‘Some Terms Discussed’, especially pp. 57-8, 60-2. 
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One expects it to liave a definite core of statement, of clear correspondence 
between figure and idea, with, however much peripheral suggestion it maj 
be enriched. The little allegory of the garden scene (iii, iv), in its exact 
correspondence of figure and idea, point by point, is explicit and little 
else. The only places where it achieves obliquity are in the implicit allusion 
in ^our sea-walled garden’ (1. 43) to John of Gaunt’s speech, and in the 
allusion to Eden and the fall of man in the Queen’s address to the 
Gardener as Adam (11. 72-80). In the latter allusion a profounder meamng 
is suggested than is stated. 

In Henry lY there are a number of single words which, together with 
a figurative meaning, retain their literal meaning and greatly enrich the 
context by this ambiguity. A good example is haWd in Henry’s state- 
ment that 


Ten thousand boid Scots, two-and-twenty knights 

Balk’d in their own blood did Sir Walter see 

On Holmedon’s plains. (i, i, 68-70) 

Professor Kittredge (in his notes to the play) defines a halk as ‘a ridge 
between two furrows’. Hence, the statement means literally that the 
bodies are Spiled up in ridges and soaked in blood’ ; but it also means that 
the Scots have been thwarted and defeated. The more immediately 
apprehended figurative meaning is deepened and modified by the force 
of the literal meaning. Other words in the play which get a similar 
re-enforcement from two layers of meaning are malevolent (i, i, 97), 
countenance (i, ii, 32j, baffle (i, ii, \li),fronUer (i, iii, 19), nettled (i, iii, 240), 
bombast (n, iv, 369), teem%ng (in, i, 28), bootless (iii, i, 67), common- 
hackney'd (iii, ii, 40), 'stain'd nobility’ (v, iv, 13). This use of words is not 
the same thing as the play on John of Gaunt’s name in Richard II (ii, i, 
73-84* and 115), although it springs, of course, from the same alertness to 
the suggestive power of words. In the passage in Richard II, the mean- 
ings are all made explicit; in Henry IV, they are left implicit, without 
statement, and often without special emphasis. Moreover, the use in 
question is not the same thing as an implied pun, for in the former the 
meanings are overlaid and mutually enriching, in the latter generally 
disparate and incongruous. In a really good pun, of com'se, the obvious 
incongruity may cover a deeper congruity, as in Ealstaff’s remark to 
Prince Hal, who finds a bottle of sack in Ealstaff’s pistol case, 'There’s 
that will sack a city’. But in the use under discussion in the words from 
Henry IV, there is no incongruity. 

Words used with this special re-enforcement of meaning are rarer in 
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Richard II, An example is doivn in Richard’s great climactic speech when 
he surrenders to Bolingbroke : 

Down, down I come ; like glistering Phaethon, 

Wanting the manage of unrnly jades. 

In the base court ? Base court, where iangs grow base. 

To come at traitors’ calls and do them grace. 

In the base court? Come doi^ii? Do^^m, court * drnm, fang! 

For night'Owls shriek where mountmg larks should sing. 

(ill, ill, 17S-33) 

But even here, the secondary meaning of down is made explicit, and base 
is played upon as Gaunt’s name is played upon.^ 

Bearing in mind Coleridge’s distinction between as 'the aggre- 

gative and associative power’ and lutagination as 'the shaping and modi- 
ftung power’ or 'the fusing power \ one is tempted to call the images from 
Richard II so far given fanciful, and those from Henri/ IV imaginative. 
One need not commit oneself to Coleridge's theory of faculty psychology 
to find the terms useful as descriptive of differences of effect, by whatever 
mental operation produced. But the matter is too complex to allow of 
such a simple distinction. A speech such as the Queen’s at the sight of 
Richard coming on his way to the Tower (v, i, 7-15) is an aggregate of 
separate images, yet at least two of them, 'My” fair rose’ and 'the model 
where old Troy did stand ’ are imaginative in their evocation of meanings 
not stated. Moreover, Richard is the rose; the two terms have coalesced 
and mutually modify one another, Richard contributing all that we have 
seen throughout the play of his fresh colouring, youth, and charm, the rose 
bringing in a whole aura of associations from experience and literature — 
colour, freshness, fragrance, beauty, youth, sensuous pleasure, love, 
evanescence, the carpe diem theme. A. passage of similar structure is 
Gaunt’s speech on England (ii, i, especially” 11. 40-59), where, though the 
rapidly” succeeding images (throne, scepter’d isle, seat of Mars, Eden, 
fortress, little world, precious stone, nurse, teeming womb) are not fused, 
tliey are individually more or less rich in suggestion and the whole speech 
is intense with feeling. However, I do not wish to raise an issue over 
terms or make the discussion as complex as their just application would 
entail. I have approached the matter from a somewhat different point 
of Yiew and have found a different set of terms to be helpful : distinct and, 
fused, explicit and implicit, extended and quickly suggested, and so on. 
Briefly, the differences in the handling of the images so far exhibited 
are the differences between enunciation and suggestion.^ 

^ See verge and wastey examples of effective ambiguity, m n, i, 100-15. 

^ TiHyard (op. cit., p. 124) uses these two terms m discussing Shirley's ‘The glories of 
our blood and state’- 
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The examples have been carefully selected, of course, to make the 
point, and, although they are typical, there are many exceptions. Not 
all the images in Richard 11 are extended, separate, and enunciatory, and 
not all in Henry IV are brief, fused, and more implicit than explicit. It 
seems to me significant, however, that there are more exceptions in 
Richard II than in Henry IV. This is what one would expect if the dif- 
ference is a sign, not just of the differences between subject-matter and 
characters, but of the maturing powers of the writer. The later manner is 
likely to appear long before it becomes predominant, and Richard II is at 
most only two years earlier than Henry IF; but once the later manner 
has been fully achieved, the earlier manner will almost certainly disappear 
except when it is consciously adopted for some specific purpose: 
Gertrude’s pretty and formalized description of the death of Ophelia 
comes to mind. (As a parallel case of stylistic development compare 
Yeats.) There are, for instance, almost no conceits that can be strictly so 
called in Henry IV ; the most striking exception is Hotspur’s description 
of the fight between Mortimer and Glendower on the banks of the 
frightened Severn (i, iii, 95-107), and the effect of rhetorical exaggeration 
is intended. The king’s response is, ^Thou dost belie him, Percy, thou dost 
belie him ! ’ 

It is interesting that the exceptions to the type in Richard II occur 
almost always in passages describing what the effect of war will be on 
English soil : 

For that our kingdom’s earth should not be soil’d 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ sword; 

And for we think the eagle-winged pride 
Of sky-aspiring and ambitious thoughts, 

With rival-hating envy, set on you 

To wake our peace, which m our country’s cradle 

Draws the sweet infant breath of gentle sleep; 

Which so roused up with boisterous untuned drums, 

With harsh-resoundmg trumpets’ dreadful bray. 

And grating shock of wrathM iron arms, 

Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace 
And make us wade even in our kmdred’s blood; 

Therefore, we banish you our territories. (i, iii, 125-39) 

Here tlie fusion of images is combined witli tlie same sort of syntactical 
boldness we have observed in the passage from Henry IV on opposed 
eyes.^ The oblique allusion contained in the imagery of the opening lines 

^ See p, 116. Other vividly imagmative passages in Michard II on this subject {only one, 
however, with the degree of fusion exhibited in the passage quoted) occur at m, iii, 42-8, 
93-100, 161-63, IV, 1, 137-44. 
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of Henry IV to these fine passages in Richard II re-enforces with powerful 
effect the sense of continuity established by the explicit allusion to events 
in the earlier play: 

No more the thirsty entrance of this soil 
Shall daub her hps with her o-vm childrea's blood. 

No more shall trenehmg war channM her fields. 

Nor bruise her Vets with the armed hoofs 

Of hostile paces. (i. "l-O) 

The idea of war on English soil was evidently one which called forth from 
Shakespeare an intense imaginative response. 

I said I should return to the objection that the imagery in Richard II 
is what it is because of the kind of character Richard is and therefore 
should not be pressed for another significance. It is true enough that its 
appropriateness is so great that anything better to exhibit his character 
can hardly be imagined. But I should hke to raise the question wdietlier 
or not Shakespeare would have been tempted by just such a figure at any 
time very much later in his career. The question is not idle. Although I 
have not carefully examined the imagery of all the early plays with 
respect to the qualities here considered, I suspect that it will be found to 
be generally of the same kind as in Richard II ; certainly it is in Romeo 
and Jidiet. King John, though perhaps exceptional in the abundance of 
imaginative images, is strongly marked, nevertheless, by the elaborate 
type so frequent in Richard IIJ But in the case of Richard II, these 
characteristics of the imagery are especially striking because they are so 
beautifully adapted to exhibit the central character. The perfection of 
the play, within its linnts, is the perfection of union between character 
and a style that Shakespeare had mastered at that stage of his career. 
He had it at his fingers’ ends and he found a character for whom it was 
dramatically right. 

But 1 Henry IV is a stage beyond Richard II in the welding of poetic 
imagination to dramatic need. This is best illustrated in the case of 
Hotspur. Dr Tillyard says that there is no profound obliquity in 
Richard’s character and that a good deal of the play is the poetry of 
statement. 2 Richard’s character is exhibited directly. He is a poet and 
he speaks poetically. But Hotspur is a hater of poetry who speaks some 
of the most vivid and the most beautiful poetry in the play. In ail of 
Richard’s poetical speeches, he has nothing like Hotspur’s speech on 
honour, so loaded with unexpressed meaning. Yet Hotspur’s animad- 

^ See Constance's speeches, especially the one on Death, m in, iv; and Arthur's speech 
on the irons Hubert is heating,.iv, i, 60-70. 

® Op. cit., p, 24:4. 
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versions on poets and poetry remain convincing. It will not do to say that 
we do not take Mm at Ms word. That is a very superficial view of Ms 
character and of Shakespeare’s art. We do take Mm at his word if we pay 
attention to the play. He is an entire man of action, as he says he is, 
without artistic habits or interests. He is intensely imaginative, cer- 
tainly, but imagination is not enough to make a poet. Whereas Richard’s 
speeches are the poems that Shakespeare puts into Ms mouth as Ms own 
compositions, Hotspur’s speeches are Shakespeare’s poetry to express the 
mind of a character who could not himself compose a poem at all. This 
is a very high degree of obhquity in the use of artistic means. It is 
accomplishment of an altogether different order from the minor perfec- 
tion of Richard IL 

It might prove fruitful to examine the imagery of the rest of the plays 
from the point of view I have suggested in tMs paper. Miss Spurgeon and 
Professor G. Wilson Knight have already shown, in different ways, how 
the 'modifying and shaping power’ of the imagination has in the great 
tragedies produced a kind of running imagery contributory to the tone 
of each play. One would expect this same power to produce, along with 
greater boldness in syntax and greater condensation in statement, greater 
concentration, greater fluidity of outline, and greater suggestiveness in 
the imagery. The highest achievement of the 'fusing power’ of the 
imagination one feels to be, however, not complexity, but sometMng 
beyond — utter simplicity of form to express multiplicity of meamng. One 
thinks of Antony and Cleopatra, part of whose great obliquity surely 
arises from its imagery. Rich is not an adequate word to describe it. At 
its greatest, it is evocative of tMngs that can have no statement: 

there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon. 

Madeleine Doran. 

Madison, Wisconsin, 



THE QUARREL OF THE SATIRISTS 

That John Weever in 1599 was on Marston's side in the Hall-Marston 
quarrel seems to be certain J But he did not definitely and by name attack 
Hall, although there are some sly digs at him in the Epignunmes, By 
1600, however, his position was different. The evidence for this is iii his 
Faunus and MelliJIom oi\ the Origuial of out English Sdtgres. 1600. of 
which the unique copy is preserved in the Huntington Library. I have 
not myself seen the book and I rely m what follows on rotographs of the 
relevant passages.^ It is an odd mixture of myth, pastoral, allegory, 
satire and topicaht}^ and strikes one as being the work of a man who is 
trying all forms at once in an effort to find his best line. But its main 
interest for the present purpose is its bearing on the literary history of 
the period, for it has interesting allusions to Hall and to Marston 
which have not been noticed until recently; and, if my arguments are 
sound, It gives us the key to many of the puzzles which are propounded 
by the series of pamphlets m which the Hall-Marstoii-Guilpin-Jonsoii- 
Weever-Breton quarrels were carried on. This series of interlocked 
quarrels (in which the Parnassus Plays also struck their blows) touches 
at points, but does not seem to be really involved in the War of the 
Theatres, and developed into what was almost a free-for-all 'flyting’. 
There has not been any recent account of this chain of abusive writings, 
and it may be useful to clear up some points by sketching the sequence 
as a w’hole. 

The quarrel started, it is obscure how,^ between Hall and Marston. 
Hall published the first three books of his Virgidemiae in 1597 and the 
second three books in 1598. In 1598 also Marston published The Meta- 
morphosis of Pygmalions Image and Certaine Satyres^ in which occurs 
‘ Reactio an attack on Hall and Vtrgidemiae, In the 1599 edition of The 
Scourge of Villanie Marston, addressing 'his very friend, Master E.6.\ 
suggests that the quarrel arose because of ' an Epigram which the Author, 
Virgidemiarum, caused to be pasted to the latter page of every Pigmalion 
that came to the Stationers of Cambridge But he does not explain how 
it came about that he attacked Hall in ' Reactio h The charges in 

^ See an article by the present writer in R,E S. 1935, pp. 66-08. 

2 I am indebted to my colleague. Mss Jean Robertson, for directmg my attention to 
launus and IMUftora, Since writing this article I find that Mr B, H. Newdigate discusses 
some points connected with Weever’s book m Michael Drayton and his Circle, pp. 99-100. 

3 See The Satire of John Marston, Morse S. Allen, Columbus, Ohio, 1920; ‘On the Hall- 
Marston controYersy’, E. A. Beckwith (J. of Eng and Germ Fhilol., 1926), 

^ The of John Marston, ed. J. 0. Halliweli, 1856, m, 299. 
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‘Eeactio* are simply that Hall’s satire of contemporary poetry and 
manners is unjust, but the tone of the poem is one of personal enmity. 
It is possible that Marston was jealous of Hall’s priority and success as a 
satirist; that Hall retorted m the rude epigram referred to; and that 
Marston followed up the quarrel. 

The next stage is the issue of Edward Guilpin’s^ Shialetheia (entered 
15 September 1598) in which Virgidermae is admitted to be ^ liked of 
divers ’ ; but Gmlpin adds, with a touch of malice, that 

other-some, who would his credite crack 
Haue clap’d Reactioes Action on his back.^ 

Weever’s Epigrammes (1599), already referred to, come next; and at 
about the same time,® m the Parnassus Plays, somebody at Cambridge 
was supporting Hall’s opinions on academic life and contemporary litera- 
ture, was quoting an obscene couplet from Guilpin, was referring, not 
unkindly, to ^one weaver fellow’ who makes epigrams, was attacking 
Marston both by name and under his chosen pseudonym of Kinsayder, 
and probably in the character of ‘ Furor Poeticus ’ as well, and was dis- 
missing Ben Jonson as a mere bricklayer. 

Most of this is already known, but now we come to Faunus and Melh- 
flora. The framework is an account of how satires originated. It appears 
that Melliflora, a wood-nymph, marries Faunus, arousing thereby the 
anger of Diana who exacts punishment by transforming Melliflora’s un- 
born son into a satyr whose descendants come over from Italy to England 
with Brutus. Diana further obtains from Jove that satyrs (i.e. satires) 

Should evermore be vtter enemies, 

To loners pastimes, sportful veneries. 
loue granted her this lawful lust demand. 

As we may see withm our Faerie land: 

The Satyres lerking sharp fang’d poesie, 

Lashing and biting Venus luxurie, 

Gauhng the sides of foule impiety, 

Scourgmg the lewdnesse of damnd viUany, 

Shooting out sharp quills m each angry line, 

Through heapt-vp Tices hke the porcupine. 

If this praise-worthy be, then first of all 
Place I the Satire Academicall, 

His Satyres worthy are (if any one) 

To be ingrau’d in brasse, and marble stone : 

Detractmg nothing from the excellenoie, 

Of the Ehamnusian Scourge of Villame, 

But I was borne to hate your censuring vame, 

Your envious biting m your crabbed straine.^ 

^ Doubtless Marstou’s ‘very friend, Master E.G.* 

2 ShaUtheia, Shaks. Ass Facs. No. 2, ed. G. B. Harrison, sig. Ev. 

® The dates are a httle uncertain See Chambers, Ehz, Stage, s.v. 

^ Faunus and MelUflora, sig F3 Cf. Virgidemiae, title page to the first three books; 
T, iii, 1”2; Marston, Scourge of Villame, ed. cit., 247, U. 1-2. 
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Weever's position is clear : the references to Hall and Marston are obvious, 
and one notices that he places Hall first and is at pains to quote with 
approval a line of Hall's to which Marston had taken exception^ 
Having said that he hates satires, Weever proceeds to show what he 
can do m that 'censuring vaine’ by translating the first satire of Horace, 
and he continues with satire until, when he has advanced a few lines into 
the first satire of Juvenal, 

Venus (to ivkome tt u daungerous dmijing any reasonable request) limriag gloiiming 
lunenall threaten so great a punishment, entreaies my Muse^ that for a while she would 
leaue him in his English tongue vnperfect yet to Venus she makes a vow, that luuenal, 
Horace, and Persins shall keieafte/ all be translated.^ 

The allegory of the hSatvres' then proceeds. Venus, angry at being 
assailed, and having, in revenge, ruined the Italians by inspiring them 
all with lechery, comes to England, where, 

Hearing before the SatjTCs ennntie. 

Gainst her proceedings and her deitie, 

V sing all miseinefe gainst her enemies, 

Tkriistmg her selfe in bandy elegies, 

Pollutmg with her damned luxury. 

Ail eares w hich vowd were vnto chastity. 

And eiiermore thus on fel misohiefe bent, 

Vntii she found (she neuer was content:) 

Some of her Samts (behke) who euery da^r, 

Vnto her shrine their orizons did say: 

Which fore she askt, this boone to her was giuing, 

That all the Satyres then in England humg 
Should sacrifisde be in the burnmg fire. 

To pacific so great a goddesse ire, 

And from their Cyndars should a Satyre rise. 

Which their Sat}’Ticke snarling should despise.^ 

TMs is a clear reference to the burning of satirical books in June 1599. 
Wliat exactly is meant by the satire who rises from the ashes I am not 
certain. Weever may be thinking of his own unwritten translations of the 
Latin satirists. But it is perhaps relevant that HalFs satires were re- 
prieved from the burning and were reprinted in 1599 and 1602.^ 

W^eever then goes on to "A Prophesie of this present yeare, 1600’, in 
which, taldng a hint from Virgidemiae,^ he pretends that there is no need 


^ Hall had written: 

And somewhat say, as more vnworthie done, 

WortMe of Brasse, and hoary Marble stone. 

{Eis Defiance to Enuie» 59-60) 


Marston had mocked: 

Gome, somewhat say (but hang me when ns done) 

Worthy of brasse and hoary marble stone; (‘Reactio’, ed. cit., 231) 
^ Last page of gathering H. ® Big. 12, 

^ See Arber’s Trmiscnpi, m, 678. ® Virgidemtae, ti, i. 
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for satire since all vice lias disappeared from England. The significance 
of this poem is that it attacks Marston. It begins : 

Then cease fond Satyres quipping Epigrammatists, 

She scoffing Critickes, iearmg Lucianists, 

Sterne censurmg Catoes, ful gorg’d LucilianSf 
Enme-swolne Cymcices al-eyde EpidaunanSt 
Vnrmged routing hogges otter toothd Rhamnusians, 

Cease cease to hawle, thou wasp-stung Satyrist, 

Let none so testy petulant insist: 

Hold, stay thy iashmg hand, and lerking rimes. . 

It was Marston wh.o declared that he bore 'the scourge of just Rhqm- 
nusia\^ it was Marston who told the 'guzzell dogs’ to 'Skud the lashes 
of his yerking rime’.® Weever says^ that Gallus and Sylene have amended 
the evil ways which Marston satirized them for,® and that Lucia^ no 
longer uses, as Marston averred,® either 'ioulting coaches’ or obscene 
instruments; and he ends by a direct reference to The Scourge of V%llanie 
when he writes : 


Giue me a Kingdome Cymcke, now I can 
Shew thee a complete rightly perfect man.^ 

Marston’s eighth satire is what he calls 'A Cynicke Satyre’, and it begins 

A man, a man, a Kingdome for a man ^ 

Why, how now, currish, mad Athenian? 

Thou Cynick dog, see’st not the streets do swarme 
With troups of men’ No, no: for Cyrces charme 
Hath turn’d them all to swine.’ 

Weever goes on to point out the danger that a satirist, attacking vice, 
may merely write pornography; and he illustrates® the risk of con- 
taminating the innocent in a passage which is clearly suggested by the 
first portrait Marston draws in his ' Cynick Satyre ’ ; ® and one notes that 
the word 'court-boy’ is taken over in its particular sense from Marston.^® 
A phrase of Marston’s reappears in Weever's 

Gallus hath left his new-stampt blasphemies; 
but there are many such similarities and verbal echoes w'hich show that 
Weever had Marston very much in mind; and it is therefore important to 
observe that he has so far moved away from the admiration he felt in 
1599 for Marston as to conclude his 'prophesie’ with the lines: 

What beasthnesse by others you haue showne, 

Such by yourselues tis thought that you haue knowne.^^ 


1 Big. 12 y. 

3 Ibid. 

5 Ed. cit , in, 262. 
« Ibid., 250. 

® Big I3y. 

Ibid., 243. 


2 Ed. Cit., m, 247 
^ Sig. I 3. 

It is interestiug to note that the name Eaunus appears in this passage. 
’ Ibid., 27S. 

’ Ed. cit., m, 278. 

Sig. 1 4 y. 
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In 1600, then, Weever had moved to the Hall side of the quarrel, and , 
seems to have felt rather strongly about Marston, though he was not yet 
prepared to come completely into the open as an enemy. 

The quarrel next produced The Whipping of the Satgre, 1601, which is 
ascribed to ^ W.I.’ who signs the Ad Lectoreui. * W.I.’ has been identified 
as one William Ingram^ but Weever has also been named.^ Although the 
e^fidence is not as strong as I should like. I believe that Weever was the 
author. 

The Whipping attacks a satirist, an epigrammatist and a 'humorist'. 
These, I submit, are llarston, Guilpin, and Jonson respectively. In the 
comphmentary poem signed by H.F.' the reader is told to look at the 
author of The Whip])ing and 

. . view him well, that \\ ith impartiail eye, 

Bares scourge the Scoiirger of base viUany. 

The reference to The Scourge of Yillame is plain. AV.I.’ then takes up 
the tale, describing the satirist in words that precisely fit Marston’s style, 
and avows: 

Faith, this will make the Chioaide to shine, 

That in the yeere (it skils not for the da^-) 
i 5 9 & *9 

A Satyre on the Diueil made a fray: 

And with a peiuie because you made the same, 

Satyr-Pen- Dragon we will call your name.^ 

The date 1599 is the date of the complete Scourge of Yillame which the 
writer was probably using. Lastly, to confirm the identification, we find : 

But harke, I heare the Cyaicle Batyre cne, 

A man, a man, a kmgdome for a man. 

Why, ’^vas there not a man to serae his eye? 

No, all were turn’d to beasts that headlong ran. 

Who cried a man, a man then was he none, 

No, but a beabt by his confession.'* 

This is a clear reference to the lines of ilarstoii already quoted. 

The epigrammatist is next attacked, and ' W.I.’ says of him: 

You kept such reuell \nth your carelesse pen. 

As made me thmke you of the limes of Court: 

For they vse Retiels more then any men.. . P 

and again: 

You say, our Land is giuen to gluttony, 

Epicunzmg with such sumptuous fare, 

As breeds a surfet of Intemperancy : 

But in this case you much deceyued are. 

For each rich glutton that too much doth eate, 

There’s ten poore beggers sfcarue for jwani of meat. 

* See Horse S. Allen, op. cit., p. 13. ^ CM,E.L. w, Bibliography, following Collier. 

3 Sig. C3. ^ Sig. Di. 5 Sig. E 4 V. 
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So, if you speake it vmuersally 
Of this our Land, your speach. is most yntrew : 

For go ye to the Vmuersitie, 

And you shall there no sumptuous Commons view. 

Whafi* said I, None^ Yes, yes, the truth to touch. 

Their fare is sumptuous, for it costs them much.^ 

The hint here given that the epigrammatist was at the Inns of Court, and 
the intrusion, with what looks like a personal application, of the poverty 
of umversity students, suggest Guilpin as a possibility. He entered 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, on 1 June 1588,^ and was therefore a 
contemporary of Hall, who entered the same college in 1589.® He 
apparently abandoned the university without taking a degree, and was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn on 29 April 1691.^ He satirizes an 'Epicurean’ 
life in Skialetheia, epigram 25. That he was the epigrammatist is pretty 
well confirmed by a passage in the prose introduction to The Whipping: 

The whole Epigram doth nothmg but make vray for the last two hues, which are 
brought m hke a piece of cheese and a manchet, to digest all that went before. And 
verily you haue greatly troubled your selfe m nammg certame particular persons. 
Such a one you caU Fabius, and another, Fehx, anon comes me Bufus and Clodius, 
and such a company of Imagmarie persons and inuisible Ideas, to hold your worship 
talke, as would fat a man with laughter, or fill him with wonder. In the end, when 
your page hath playd the knaue with euery one a httle, you turne ouer a new leafe, 
and cal for more company with whom, lest any should suspect you to be no great 
schoUer, you talke of the Intellectuail Quintessence, Gemus, and such great secrets of 
Art wonderful! luxuriously. How your tongue rioted m bawdery, I am ashamed to 
rehearse. — ^ 

Guilpiu’s epigrams in Skialetheia are often of six lines ending with a 
couplet; they deserve the charge of 'bawdery’; the names Fabius^ Fehx 
and Clodius occur together within thirty lines in the first satire of 
Skialetheia, and Clodius is the victim of three of the epigrams;® and at 
the end of the book Guilpin does turn over a new leaf in that the fifth 
satire ends with 'haue done my merry rime’, and the sixth and last 
satire deals with the degeneration of men’s thoughts, criticizes con- 
temporary poets, and has a good deal of polysyllabic stuff to say about 
Eeason and Genius. Additional proof that Guilpin is the epigrammatist 
comes from No Whipping (for which see below) where we read: 

The Epigrammist in his quips displaies 
A wicked course m shadowes of corrections.’^ 

The allusion is quite clearly to the meaning of the title Skialetheia. 

That the 'humorist’ is Ben Jonson seems indisputable, since he talks 
'of mens humours and dispositions’ and has 'made sale of his Humours 

^ Sig. E*5 V. 2 Skialetheia, ed. cit., p. vi. 

® It IS perhaps possible that it was from Guilpin that Marston got the garbled information 
about Hall’s Me which seems to He behind the satire on Hail m Marston, 

^ Ibid., p. vii. ® Sig. A 4. 

® Nos. 17, 22, 43. I do not find Mufus. ’ Sig. A4. 
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to the theater, and there plaid Pee boh with the people m his humour and 
then out of his humour'".^ 

The evidence that Weever is the author of The Whipping is somewhat 
scanty, but (1) the transposition of initials is not extraordinary; (2) the 
evidence of Faunas and Melhflora disposes of the objection that, accord- 
ing to the Epigrammes, he was a friend of Marston’s, and shows, on the 
contrary, that in 1600 he was hostile; (3) The Whipping and Faunas and 
MelUflora both make the same points : that Marston wwites pornography, 
is suspected of practising the vices he attacks, corrupts the innocent by 
his satires, is a violent and foul-mouthed writer; and both seize on the 
XVnicke Satyre" in exactly the same way. It is noteworthy, too, that 
the device of making a date fill out a line of verse occurs not only in The 
Whipping but also in Weever’s Epigrammes,^ and I have not met with it 
anywhere else; (4) the who introduces "W.I2 in The Whipping 

introduces Weever in Faunas and MelUflora; (5) Weever was of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, and was therefore in a position to be one of the 
Cambridge group involved in these quarrels; (6) in the reply to The 
Whjyping^ 'W.I2 is called a stripling, and an ‘impecunious asse’; there 
is mention of ‘ a ludas kisse ’ ; it is stated that he does * after some promo- 
tion gape*, and is a Cambridge man: Weever was born in 1576, he does 
not seem to have been well-to-do, he was certainly feeling his way in the 
world at this period, and he seems to have changed his side in this 
quarrel; (7) the author of this reply declares that he himself is ^ Vnknowne 
thy foe, though, kno wen perhaps thy frend which mag refer to the prob- 
able fact that Weever in 1599 had some acquaintance with the Marston 
circle. This evidence does not take us far, but it justifies our believing it 
possible that Weever was ‘ W.I.’ 

The Whipping provoked The Whipper of the Satyre his pennance in a 
white sheete; Or, The Beadles Confutation, 1601, by 'an unknown sup- 
porter of Marston I would suggest, very tentatively, that this unknown 
supporter was Guilpin. The friendship between Marston and Guilpin has 
been suf&ciently demonstrated; the unknown supporter is himself a 
satirist and has been attacked;^ and in the following mock-modest 

^ Sig. A4. Tliis attack on Jonson links the HallAIarston quarrel with, the stage-qnarrei; 
and one might compare the attack on Jonson in the Parnmsm Flays. 

^ n, 21. ^ The Whipper (see below), sigs. A3 v-B. 

^ Morse S. Allen, op. cit., p. 19. 

® . . .imagine then 

Yon see the Satyrs WMpper in his pride, 

BraTOe by an fiifant ot a Satyrisf: 

^ Who though he hath receiued many a ierke. 

Read with what patience he snsteynes the yoke. 

{The WMpper, ‘To All Indiciall Censnrers ’) 
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passage the reference to ‘Arts maister’ and the emphasis on ‘Epigram- 
matist’ may he significant: 

Were I a Satyre, as no Satirist, 

A Foet, as I cannot poetize: 

Or as thou tearin’d an Epigramatist : 

Were I Arts maister, or could moralize . ,, A 

It looks as tkougli tke writer were tke 'Epigrammatist’ of The Whipping, 
wko kas been sbowii to be Guilpin. That he should have cobbled up some 
reply to the attack ou himself and Marstou was to be expected, and there 
is nothing in The Whippet which prohibits our ascribing it to him. 

The Whopper harks back for a few lines to the almost forgotten origin 
of the quarrel: 

What shall I stand in dread of comuration, 

Because Vntrusse hath from his duskie Caue 
Sent a leane writhen Beadle aU in haste, 

To lay the mantion of the Satyres waste.^ 

I take 'Vntrusse’ to be Hall with reference to the title of Virgidemiae,^ 
and the allusion to be to the fact that Hall, personally, had dropped out 
of the quarrel early, and left it to be carried on by his supporters. The 
'duskie Caue’ is, I suppose, a reference to the obscurity of Yirgidemiae, 
which was one of the usual topics in this quarrel. 

The last document of the series need not delay us. It is Vo Whippinge 
nor tfippinge: hut a hinde friendly Snippinge, 1601, of which 'Nicholas 
Breton was the undoubted author’.^ Breton had been drawn in by an 
attack on Pasquils Mad-cap in The Whipping^ to which he refers® in his 
attempt to smooth over the quarrel. The attempt was successful, to all 
appearances, and the quarrel seems to have died. 

Faunus and Melliflora has helped in the study of this quarrel, but it 
also raises other possibilities which I cannot myself at present investi- 
gate.^ I mention the fact in the hope that other students of this side of 
Elizabethan literature will clear them up. 

A. Davenpobt. 

WlOAN. 

^ The Whipper, sig. A 3 v. ^ Ibid., sig. B 4. 

® Unless, indeed, there had come to Gnilpm’s ears some nimonr of the offer to Hall in 
1601 of the mastership of Peter Blundell’s school — an offer which he turned down in favour 
of the hving of Hawstead, which he entered on 2 Dec. 1601. 

^ Morse S. Allen, op. cit., p. 18. ® The Whipping, sig. P 3 v, 

6 Whippings, sig. A 4. 

^ Who, for instance, is Did Jonson do anything about Weever’s(^) attack on 

Mm? What caused Weever to change Ms mind about Marston? Was it anytMng to do with 
‘I.F.’? These questions are, however, possibly already answered, or unanswerable. 



THE THIED EAEL OF SHAFTESBURY AS 
A LITERARY CRITIC 

Shaftesbury, the author of the Qharacteristics, has received but little 
recognition from the literary historian. While his philosophy has coni- 
mancled a certain amount of attention, as a man of letters he is known 
chiefly for his rather ornate style and for an irritating pomposity that led 
De Qiuncey to call him "the most absolute and uiidistiiigiiishing pedant 
that perhaps literature has to show Yet Shaftesbury has a great deal 
to say about literature, and his writings were very popular in the 
eighteenth century with poets as well as philosophers.^ His importance 
to literary criticism, if not overlooked altogether, has generally been 
misunderstood. It consists not in isolated references to and judgements 
of particular works, although these abound in his writings, but rather in 
the formulation of general principles derived from his philosophy as a 
whole. In the volume of essays (some of which are only partly completed 
and are in the form of notes) entitled Secoffd Characters, Shaftesbury 
endeavoured to apply his philosophy to the subject of literature, but an 
early death cut short this work. His thought, however, apart from this 
attempt at an aesthetic, had a considerable influence, as we shall see, on 
subsequent literary criticism, by developing certain main ideas which 
formed the assumptions of critical theory throughout a great deal of the 
eighteenth century. 

In many ways, Shaftesbury's criticism is merely representative of the 
age in which he lived. In his veneration for the Ancients and in his views 
on the relation between art and morality, he reproduced opinions that 
can be found in the work of any of his contemporaries. Yet even here 
there is a wealth of sound sense and often a deep insight into the nature 
of literary questions. But beyond all this there are to be found the germs 
of many new doctrines that belong to the eighteenth rather than the 
seventeenth century. Certainly he himself thought he was making a 
novel contribution to criticism. He conceived Ms task to be the awakening 
of his contemporaries’ sensibility to the beauties of the arts, in a word, to 
the formation of good taste. 

This disposition of our countr^nnen [i.e. their insularity], from whatever causes it 
may possibly be derived, is, I fear, a very prepossessing circumstance agamst our author, 
whose design is to advance something new, or at least somethmg difierent from what is 
commonly current in philosophy and morals. To support this design of his he seems 

^ Collected writings of De Quincey, ed. Hasson, 1870, voL rv% pp. 25-6. 

^ The Characteristics^ published m 1711, went into eleven editions in English by 1790. 

9-2 
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intent chiefly on this single point, ‘to discover how we may to best advantage form 
within ourselves what in the polite world is called a rehsh or good taste.’ ^ 

Shaftesbury's interest in literature is part of his general philosophical 
endeavour. On the one hand, he had to counter a mechanistic philosophy 
which had been strengthened by the writings of Hobbes and Locke and 
which was unsympathetic to the imaginative and creative effort of 
literature. On the other, he had to meet the Puritanical distrust of beauty 
and the arts, which although dying away in practice had never been given 
its final answer. His writings are a reassertion of man's feeling for the 
beauty of the world, and an attempt to escape, on the one side from the 
asceticism of the Christian Faith, as represented in an extreme form by 
Puritanism, and the art-destroying, stultifying influence of mechanism, 
on the other. 

Although Shaftesbury has many points in common with contemporary 
critics, it is his anticipations of the future rather than his echoes of the 
past that strike us most forcibly. He holds that art is imitative and yet 
he believes it to be an act of creation. He adopts the ‘judgement-fancy’ 
distinction by which Hobbes explains the process of poetic invention, and 
yet he upholds the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. He is a staunch 
advocate of reason and at times seems to suggest that it is the faculty 
which makes aesthetic judgements, and yet he is the English critic most 
responsible for the introduction into criticism df ‘taste’ and the use of 
the term je ne sais quoi. His main influence is a Hberalizing one.. Although 
he never sets out to undermine the structure of contemporary criticism, 
he undoubtedly hastens the changes that come about in eighteenth- 
century aesthetics and literary theory. The lorlg passages in the Moralists 
which apostrophize the beauties of nature sound a note that is heard with 
increasing frequency after his day. His optimistic philosophy which 
teaches that God is manifested in the ugly and terrible things of nature, 
and that these are really essential elements in a beautiful whole, formed 
part of that increasing attention paid by eighteenth-century literature 
to the awful and frightening aspects of the natural world. In the 
Ghamcteristics we can observe the conception of beauty as ‘unity in 
variety’ changing to that of beauty as greatness (as in Addison) or beauty 
as terror (as in Burke). Shaftesbury upholds the unity in variety concep- 
tion, but his variety undbubtedly consists of the great, the terrible and 
even the ugly. He must be given some credit, too, however small, for the 
development of the concept of the sublime in eighteenth-century 

^ Miscellany, m, Oharactenstics,^ii, 251--2* The edition referred to thronghont is that of 
J, M. Bobertson, London, 1900. 
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aesthetics. We must now turn to more detailed consideration and cor- 
roboration of the above general statements. 


Imitation and poetic invention 

Shaftesbury, like most of his contemporaries, followed Aristotle in 
making imitation the nature of poetry. The tendency of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was to overemphasize the idealization of reality 
which art makes and to think of poetic imitation as a representation of 
the external world of men and things purged of ail peculiarities and devoid 
of particulars. This was a tendency only, and we must not press this 
point too far. But the rightful insistence which critics of this time placed 
on paying attention to essentials rather than incidentals, is one that 
easily lends itself to such a mew.^ Perhaps the most famous expression 
of this view is to be found in Sir Joshua Retmolds’s Discourses,'^ 

Not all critics thus interpreted Aristotle, however, and Dryden, for 
one, has a profounder account of imitation. In A Parallel of Poetry and 
Painting he says, 

Now, as tins idea of perfection is of little use m portraits, or the resemblances of 
particular persons, so neither is it in the characters of Comedy and Tragedy, which 
are never to be made perfect, but always to be drawn \dth some specks of frailry and 
defieience; such as they have been described to us in history, if they were real 
characters, or such as the poet began to shew them at their first appearance, if they 
were only fictitious or imaginary.*^ 

With Dryden, Shaftesbury sees that the universal in art can be em- 
bodied in a particular and need not imply generalization, 

J^or is it enough that the persons introduced speak pertment and good sense at 

everv turn For the understandmg here must have its mark, its characteristic note, 

by Tmch it may be distinguished. It must be such and such an understanding; as 
when we say, for instance, such or such a face; since Nature has characterized tempers 
and minds as peculiarly as faces. And for an artist who draws naturally, ’tis not 

^ Of. Dennis, Remarks on Pi ince Arthur^ London, 1696, pp. 47-8 : \ . a Poet is not so 
much to consult Nature in any particular Person, which is but a Copy, and an imperfect 
copy of Universal Nature; he is to examine that Umversal Nature, which is always perfect, 
and to consult the Original Ideas of things, which m a Soveieign manner are beautifuIL . . 
Thus if a Poet is to draw a Eling or a great Captain. . .if History has given that Kmg or 
that Captain, any shameful Frailty, or low Vice, which are unworthy of the 3Iajesty of the 
one, and of the Mgh Command of the other, the Poet is obhged to conceal that Frailty and 
10 dissemble that Vice.’ Vide also Le Bossu, Traiie du Pohne E'piqm^ Paris, 1673, pp 83-4* 
‘ li [i.e. Aristote] n’ordonne pas de chercher d’abord dans I’Histoire queique grande Action, 
et queique Personne Heroique; mais il ordonne au-contraire, de faire une Action generaie, 
qui ne soit d’aucun particulier; d’lmposer les Noms aux Personnes apres cette premiere 
Fiction, et de former en-suite les Episodes.’ 

^ See, in particular. Discourse III, delivered in 1770. 

® Essays of Dryden^ ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford, 1900, n, 125. Eer himself in his Introduction 
seems to misunderstand or underestimate this difference between Dryden’s point of view and 
Reynolds’s. 
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enough to show us merely faces which may be called men’s: every face must be a 
certain man’s.^ 

But he sees poetic invention not only as imitation, but as an act of 
creation. 'They are mean spirits’, he tells us, 'who love to copy merely, 
nothing is agreeable or natural but what is original.’^ Shaftesbury 
follows Plotinus in placing beauty in the forming power of the mind,^ but 
when he comes to discuss art he abandons Plotinus and adopts the 
Aristotelian doctrine of mimesis. It is easy enough to understand this, 
for the influence of Aristotle upon theories of art and poetry at this time 
is difficult to overestimate. Actually there is no reason why Shaftesbury 
should not have followed Plotinus’s treatment of art, and a conception 
of art as an imitation of the world of Ideas would have been more con- 
sistent with his general philosophy. As it is there is no really clear 
account of what he considers to be the nature of art. 

But above all in his analysis of the working of the human mind in 
poetic composition he breaks away from his contemporaries. Throughout 
the seventeenth century the beginnings of modern psychology can be 
seen in the tentative enquiries made into the workings of the human 
mind. At bottom, however, the analysis had always been in terms of 
associationism. The mind was conceived as a tabula rasa upon which the 
outside world made impressions. The mind was passive and these im- 
pressions from the outside world resolved themselves into chains of ideas, 
the sequence of which was determined by the laws of association and not 
by any power of the mind itself. The implications of this for literary 
invention were never summed up so clearly as in the famous passage of 
Hobbes’s Answer to Davenant, 

Time and Education begets experience; Experience begets memory; Memory begets 
Judgement and Fancy : Judgement begets the strength and structure and Fancy begets 
the ornaments of a Poem.^ 

This antithesis between judgement and fancy (or imagination, for 
there is no distinction between them for the seventeenth century), in 
which the latter takes a subordinate part in poetic composition, is echoed 
by many other writers of the time, Dryden elaborates the analysis and 
adds 'elocution’ to judgement and fancy, and in a similar passage goes 
on to say: 

^ Advtce to an Author ^ Characteristics, x, 132. 

® Miscellany, v. Characteristics, n, 319 iu the notes. 

® Moralists, Characteristics, n, 132-3, where he advances the neo-Platonic view that the 
forms of beauty sjre the image of the Universal Soul: ‘The beautifal, the fair, the comely, 
were never in the matter, but in the art and design ; never in body itself, but in the form 
or forming power. Does not the beautifal form confess this, and speak the beauty of the 
design when-ever it strikes you?’ 

^ English Critical Essays of the I7th Century, ed. Spingarn, Oxford, 1908, n, 59. 
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The composition of ail poems is, or ought to be, of and wit in the poet, . as no 
other than the faculty of miamnatiou m the writer, which, like a nimble spamel, beats 
over and ranges through the field of memory, till it spnngs the quarry it hunted after; 
or, without metaphor, \\hich searches over all the memory for the species or ideas of 
those things which it desiuns to lepresentd 

This image obviously influences Denni'^'s account of artistic mveiition,^ 
and Eymer, too, subordinates iinagmatioii to judgement ^ 

Sliaftesbiuy adopts the Hobbesiaii antithesis between fancy and 
imigement,^^ but he repudiates the whole associatioiust eouceptioii of the 
human mind and vigorously asserts the existence of imiate ideas. His 
belief is even more significant when we call to mind that Locke who had 
been his tutor, had written a long polemic against innate ideas in Ins 
L’svsYqy. Tliere is no need here to attempt to disentangle the ambiguity of 
the term ’innate ideas' or to decide vliether anvone ever held a belief in 
the possibility of such ideas in the sense that Locke attacked them. The 
point for us is that Shaftesbury denied that the human mind is a iabula 
and that knowledge can only be built up from experience. There is a 
long passage in the Jlonihsts demoted to a discussion of innate ideas, and 
Shaftesbury (in the person of Tlieocles) introduces it thus. 

. .the mind conceiving of itself, can only be, as you say, assisted m the birth. Its 
pregnane} is from its nature. Xor could it ever have been thus impregnated by any 
other inrnd than that hich formed it at the beginning; and which, as w e have already 
proved, is original to all mental as well as other beauty.^ 

There is no explicit statement of a theory of creative imagination in 
Shaftesbury’s works. But his belief in innate ideas ; in the mind's helping 
to constitute its own knowledge; coupled with the conception of God as 
an artist,^ and the poet- as a creator; all protfide hints for the possible 
development of such a theory. The following description of the true poet 
is a profound one and embraces a view of poetic composition which pro- 
vided the basis of aesthetic theory in the late eighteenth century : 

But for the man who truly and m a just sense deserves the name of poet, and who 
as a real master, or architect in the kmd, can describe both men and manners, and 
give to an action its just body and proportions, he wall be found, if I mistake not, a 

^ Preface to Annus Muahtlis, Essays, ed. Ker, i, 14. ‘Wit’ here, of course, means fancy 
or imagination, and as such is contrasted with judgement. It has thus come to mean 
exactly the opposite of what it meant to the Elizabethans. 

2 Bemarhs on the Dunciad, 1729, p. 22. ‘For memory may justly be compared to the Bog 
that beats the Field, or the Wood, and that startles up the Game; Imagination is the Falcon 
that clips it upon its Pimons after it, and Judgment that is the Falconer who directs the 
flight and governs the vhole.’ 

3 Tragedies of the Last Age, 1678; English Critical Essays of the llth Century, n, 185: 
‘ But Fancy, I think, in Poetry, is like Faith ia Religion: it makes far discoveries, and soars 
above reason, but never clashes or runs against it. Fancy leaps and frisks and away she’s 
gone, whilst reason rattles the chains and follows after Meason must consent and ratify 
what-ever by fancy is attempted in its absence, or else 'tis all null and, void m law.’ 

* Characteristics, i, 181. ® CliaractensUcs, n, 185. 

Vide Moralists, passim. 
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very different creature. Sucii a poet is indeed a second Maher; a just Prometiieus 
under J ove. Like that sovereign artist or universal plastic nature, he forms a whole, 
coherent and proportioned in itself, with due subjection and subordinacy of con- 
stituent parts. ^ 


Eeason and taste 

To call tke age in wLicli Shaftesbury lived a rationalistic one is an 
oversimplification. There was perhaps a tendency at the end of the 
seventeenth century to make reason the criterion of everything; in 
religion, morals and metaphysics, as well as literature. But to talk in this 
way is a misuse of the word ^reason’. The tendency is described more 
accurately by the word ^reasonable’ than by 'reason’ and is summed up 
best perhaps by the rather vague term 'good-sense’. In literary criticism 
it shows itself in the desire to make a work of art acceptable to men’s 
experience, rather than in any identification of poetic invention with the 
faculty of intellection. No poet or critic could have thought of poetic 
invention in terms of reason alone. The generally accepted view was that 
elaborated by Hobbes and described above, which rested poetic invention 
on the distinction between judgement and fancy. 

The growth of ^reason’ and 'good-sense’ as part of the presuppositions 
of seventeenth-century literary criticism has been described in a detailed 
way by various writers and by some has been overestimated. The most 
convincing account that has been given attributes it mainly to the 
advance of scientific method. Science taught the seventeenth century to 
look at the rational world as a body of coherent and orderly laws. If 
poetry is an imitation of nature, then it, too, must be governed by and 
express these laws. Dennis puts the matter as succinctly as anyone. 

But, as both Nature and Beason, which two, in a larger Acceptation, is Nature, owe 
their Greatness, their Beauty, their Majesty, to their perpetual Order,. . .so Poetry 
which is an Imitation of nature must do the same Thmg. It can neither have Great- 
ness or Beal Beauty, if it swerves from the Laws which Beason severely prescribes it, 
and the more Irregular any Poetical composition is, the nearer it comes to Extrava- 
gance and Confusion, and to Nonsense, which is nothing.^ 

Shaftesbury reflected this growth of reason and good sense, but 
modified it by introducing considerations of taste. At first sight there 
would appear to be plenty of evidence to suggest that he makes reason 
the ultimate criterion. His exhortations to foUow nature are uttered 
frequently and with conviction, and the appeal to reason certainly holds 
a higher place in his theory than the Ancients and the rules. But although 
there is this rational element in his critical writings, it is not so strongly 

^ Oharactenstics, i, 135-6. 

2 Beunis, Mvancement arid Beformation of Modern Fo&try, 1701; in CriUcal Works of 
John Dennis^ ed. B. N. Hooker, Baltimore, 1939, i, 202. 
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emphasized as in the work of the majority of his contemporaries, and it 
is rather in the concept of taste that he finds his guiding principle, 
Shaftesbury in this follows such writers of his day as Dennis, Temple, 
Gildon and Farqnhar, who all emphasize taste. These writers did not form 
a School of Taste, but their combined influence marks a development of 
part of the tradition of seventeenth-century criticism. The disregard of 
mere formal correctness ; the insistence upon a charm in art beyond the 
rules, and to be judged only by its effectiveness; the conception of litera- 
ture as the product of changing historical factors, and of the critic as a 
virtuoso, or, in some cases, possessing the artistic sensibility of the poet or 
playwright himself; the practice of considering the beauties rather than 
the faults of a particular poem and of speaking in particular terms rather 
than generalizations; all these, although they might not have formed 
parts of a self-conscious movement, indicate that the tide of criticism at 
the end of the seventeenth century was setting in a different direction. 

Those elements m a work of art which defy analysis and can only be 
described in terms of the effect they produce, possess a quality, declares 
Shaftesbury, which for want of any other name he calls the je sais quoi. 
He deprecates the attitude that would make this a mysterious or eso- 
terical thing and declares that the quality is a charm which is captured 
from nature. But m spite of this he nowhere makes clear what he himself 
means by the term, and indeed its very use points to the inadequacy of 
all attempts to give such explanations. 

Though his [i.e. the poet’s] intention be to please the world, he must nevertheless 
be, m a manner, above it, and fix his eye upon that consummate grace, that beauty 
of Nature, and that perfection of numbers which the rest of mankind, feeling only 
by the effect whilst ignorant of the cause, term the je ne quoy, the unintelligible 
or the I know not what, and suppose to be a kmd of charm or enchantment of which 
the artist himself can give no account.^ 

The origin and growth of the use of the term ye ne sais quoi is not easy 
to trace. Bouhours discusses the matter in his Les Entretiens d'Ariste et 

Eugene where he says, 

Les Itahens, qm font mj^stere de tout, emploient en toutes rencontres leur no7i so 
che : on ne voit nen de plus commun dans ieurs poetes.^ 

He himself devotes more space to it than any of his contemporaries, and 
it is likely that Shaftesbury is indebted to him for the use of the word. 
There is no evidence to suggest that it was much in vogue in England 

^ Advice to An Author, Characteristtcs, i, 214. Cf. Pope's Essay on Cnticism, il. 154-6: 

‘ And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 

Which, without passmg thro’ the judgment, gams 
The heart, and ail its end at once attains.’ 

^ Les Entretiens d'Anste et d'Euglne, Amsterdam, 1671, 5th Conversation. 
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before Shaftesbury’s day and it is to the influence of the Characteristics 
that we must trace what popularity it gamed in this country. 

But although there is an irrational element in the appreciation of 
works of art, there is for Shaftesbury a universal and absolute standard 
of taste. Each person is not a rule to himself and Shaftesbury never uses 
the word 'taste’ in the sense of mere personal liking or disliking, as some 
of his predecessors had done. Yet there can be no doubt that the concept 
of taste by stressing the emotional rather than the rational element in 
the aesthetic judgement did much to lessen the objectivity of the stan* 
dard in men’s eyes, although Shaftesbury, himself, would have deplored 
this result.^ 

This standard of taste is founded on nature and is the one set up by 
men of culture and sensibility through the ages. It is not imposed on 
people, for it is merely the considered verdict of those who are best quali- 
fied to judge in matters of art. It is a natural standard by which men 
may educate themselves. Nor is it merely fashion. For a man may differ 
from the accepted opinion of his own day and still be right in his judge- 
ment. But this, though possible, is unlikely, for there will usually be a 
number of people who have made it their business to discover what is the 
true standard.^ 

It is often suggested that the growth of the concept of taste in English 
criticism at this time was due to the influence of French writers. But 
Shaftesbury does not seem to be greatly indebted to the French critics. 
He has occasional references, as have most other critics of the time, to 
Boileau, Le Bossu, and Corneille. But his debt to these and their fellows, 
if it exists, extends only to two topics, the condemnation of the Christian 
epic and the attack on the Italian Opera, and these were part of the 
general critical currency of the period. To the French School of Taste it 
is probable that Shaftesbury owes more. He is one of the few writers of 
the time who refer to La Bruyere^ and he also cites St fivremond.^ But 
it is to Bouhours that he would seem to have most affinity though he 
never mentions him by name. 

The idea being given increasing and repeated emphasis by later 
seventeenth-century critics, that literature is influenced by national, 
political, social and climatic forces, is very much in evidence in the 
Charactefistics. There are many places in which Shaftesbury resolves 
differences between national literatures to the temperaments of the 

^ Cl Miscellany^ m, CharactensUcs^ n, 258-9. 

® Cl Ad'oice to An Author, Characteristics, i, 228. 

® Second Characters, ed, Benjamin Rand, 1914, p. 99. ^ Ibid., p. 100. 
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peoples concerned. This is particularly true of those passages in which he 
compares the French and English. 

’Tis evident our natural genius shines above that airy neighbouring nation, of \\ liom^ 
however, it must be confessed that vith truer pams and industry thew !ia\e sought 
pohteness, and studied to give the Muses their due body and proportion, as v eli as 
the natural ornaments of correctne*^';, chastity, and grace of style/ 

The notion that climate has its effect upon literature seems to have had 
popular appeal at the turn of the century. Boiihours, in his Lps Enirei^ei^s 
(FAriste et d'Etighie, has a long discussion on how far national differences 
in literature are brought about by differences of climate,^ and is followefi 
m this by Farquhar^ and Giklon. For. as the last-named says. 

. as m Physic, so in Poetry, there must he a regard had to the Clime, Xature, and 
Customs of "the People, for the Habits of the ^liud as veil as those of the Body, are 
influenced by them.^ 

The subject is treated by Shaftesbury, as by Pope, with good-humoured 
satire. He speaks of the formlessness of the then popular miscellany and 
declares that the cause of it must be the variableness of the English 
climate. 

We islanders, famed for other mutabilities, are particularly noted for the variable- 
ness and inconstancy of our weather. And if our taste in Letters be found answerable 
to this temperature of our chmate, ’tis certain a writer must, m our account, be the 
more valuable in bis kind, as he can agreeably surprise his reader by sudden changes 
and transports from one extreme to another.^ 

The current depreciation of the critic finds no support in the Charac- 
teristics. The critic fills a useful and necessary role. Not only does he pass 
judgement upon contemporary literature, but he educates the taste of 
the age by drawing attention to the masterpieces of all time. 

I take upon me absolutely to condemn the fashionable and prevailing custom of 
inveighing against cntics as the common enemies, the pests and mcendiaries of the 
commonwealth of Wit and Letters, I assert, on the contrary, that they are the props 
and pillars of this building ® 

He follows Temple, and many of the other English writers who based 
their criticism on taste, in declaring that the critic must be a virtuoso. 
By this he means not that the critic must have a specialized knowledge 
of an antiquarian or historical kind, but that he should be cultured and 
acquainted with the arts. The virtuosi for Shaftesbury are ' the real fine 

1 Advice to An Authoff Oharacieitsiies, i, 142. Vide also Miscellany^ i, Olia'iucte'nstics,!!, 
160, where he attributes the growth of tragi-comedy in our drama to the natural charac- 
teristics of the Enghsh. 

3 Vide Les Mntretiens d'Ariste et d^Eughie^ Amsterdam, 1671, p. 243. 

3 Of. Discourse upon Comedy; Critical Essays of the ISih Century^ ed. Durham, p. 264. 

^ An Essay at a Vindication of the Love-Veises of Cowley and Waller, 1694; Critical Essays 
of the l^tJh Century, ed. Durham, p. 4. 

® Miscellany, u, Characteristics, n, 215-16. 

® Advice to An Author, Characteristics, j, 153. 
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gentlemen, the lovers of art and ingenuity, such as have seen the world’. 
They must not become too interested in out-of-the-way speculations and 
curiosities, or they will degenerate into inferior virtuosi’, who, Tn seeking 
so earnestly for rarities . .fall in love with rarity for rareness’ sake’.^ 

The sublime 

From 1674, the year in which Boileau translated the treatise On the 
Suhhme, the number of references to Longinus and his use of the concept 
of sublimity increased rapidly. Most of the critics at the time when the 
Characteristics were being written knew the treatise either in Boileau’s 
translation or the original Greek. In the same year, 1674, Boileau pub- 
lished his Reflexions sur Longin and Eapin followed him in 1686 with 
Du Grand et du Sublime dans les Moeurs et dans les differ entes conditions 
des hommes. 

Dennis was nicknamed 'Sir Longinus’, so enthusiastic was he in praise 
of the Greek critic. Pope, too, refers to Longinus in the Essay on Criticism, 
and so popular has 'the sublime’ become by 1728 that he parodies the 
whole thing with clever irony in The Art of Sinking in Poetry, Shaftesbury, 
along with the rest, was acquainted with On the Sublime. Most of the ^ 
critics of the time, however, use the word 'sublime’ with a critical in- 
difference that signifies very little understanding of its true meaning. In 
this they follow, to some extent, Longinus himself, for he does not pene- 
trate into the aesthetic implications of the concept of sublimity.^ 

It IS our contention that Shaftesbury apprehended the importance of 
what elements of insight Longinus showed and prepared the way for 
eighteenth-century considerations of the subject. Shaftesbury uses 
'sublime’ generally with reference to points of style, and in doing this he 
follows Longinus for whom the Greek word meant something aldn to 
'elevation of style’. Although in one place he would seem to suggest that 
an effect of sublimity can be attained by the use of stylistic devices,® his 
general attitude is that it consists rather in emotional appeal wedded to 
a loftiness of thought and expression. It cannot be analysed by the 
apparatus of critical method. 

The sublime can no way condescend thus, or bear to be suspended m its impetuous 
course. . . . As for the Sublime, though it be often the subject of criticism, it can never 
be the manner or afford the means.^ 

^ Miscellany, m; Oharapteristics, U, 252-3. Of. Pope’s well known lines on Hearne in the 
Dunctad, bk. Hi, 11. 185-94. 

^ Cf. Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 2nd ed. 1892, p. 105: ‘The philosophical importance 
of the* treatise is rather in its evidence that consciousness has become sensitive in this 
direction than in systematic insight into the nature of the sublime.’ 

® Advice to an Author, Gharacteristics, x, 157. ^ Ibid., pp. 168-9. 
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For both Longinus and Shaftesbury true subliiiiity is related to 
emotional appeal and to that kind of experience which comes to us when 
we contemplate the wonderful and tremendous in the natural world. 
Both critics, too, believe that such an experience follows upon the 
realization that these phenomena are the manifestation of divine power 
working in the universe. If Shaftesbury gives no systematic or detailed 
treatment to the subject of the sublime, at least he anticipates many 
points that Addison makes in his essays on The Pleasures of the hmgirHi- 
t'hon. The awe-inspiring aspects of the natural world and their manifesta- 
tion of the divine are a constantly recurring topic in The Moralists and 
it is significant that Shaftesbury uses the word Sublime’ to describe such 
phenomena. But more than anything else, he tells us, it is in the attempt 
to embrace infinitv that we experience the sublime and this comes no- 
where so strongly as with the contemplation of the Divine Being mani- 
fested in his creation, in the heavenly bodies and the planetary system. 

How glorious is it to contemplate him m this noblest of his orks apparent to us, 
the system of the bigger world I . .Besides the neighbouring planets. . .what multi- 
tudes of fised stars did we see sparkle not an hour ago in the clear night, which yet 
had hardly yielded to the day? How many others are discovered by the help of art? 
Yeti how many remain stiH beyond the reach of our discovery ^ Crowded as they seem, 
their distance from each other is as unmeasurable by art as is the distance between 
them and us. Whence we are naturally taught the immensity of that being who, 
through these immense spaces, has disposed such an infinity of bodies ^ 

Addison, in his essays on tke Pleasures of the Imagination^ follows both 
Longinus and Shaftesbury in discerning that natural phenomena of a 
tremendous and awful kind, especially when connected with the idea of 
divinity, afford a peculiar pleasure to the mind. He also relates such an 
experience to the feeling of astonishment and wonder which formed part 
of Shaftesbury’s definition of the sublime.^ 

Our Admiration, which is a very pleasing Motion of the jMind, immediately rises 
at the Consideration of any Object that takes up a great deal of room in the Fancy, 
and, by consequence, will improve mto the highest pitch of Astomshmeiit and Devotion 
when we contemplate his Nature that is neither circumscribed by Time nor Place, 
nor to be comprehended by the largest Capacity of a Created Being.® 

But it is in the conception of the sublime as that experience which 
comes to us when we are confronted with natural phenomena that are too 
large to be comprehended by either the senses or the imagination, and 
which call forth the powers of the understanding, that Shaftesbury gives 
a newer and profounder content to the term. It is here we encounter an 
anticipation, however small, of the views formulated with increasing and 

^ The Moralists f Charaderishes^ n, 112-13. 

® Advice to An Author, Charaderistics, i, 157. 

® Spectator, 413; 1713 ed. 
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progressive profundity by Addison, Burke and Kant. Theocles-, in tbe 
Moralists, addressing nature, gives expression to this novel doctrine. 

Tky being is boundless, unsearchable, impenetrable. In thy immensity all thought 

IS lost, fancy gives over its flight, and wearied imagmation spends itsefi m vam 

Thus having oft essayed, thus salhed forth into the wide expanse, when I return again 
within myself, struck with the sense of this so narrow being and of the fulness of that 
immense one, I dare no more behold the amazmg depths nor sound the abyss of Deity. 
Yet smce by thee, 0 sovereign mind, I have been formed such as I am, mteiligent and 
rational, since the peeuhar dignity of my nature is to know and contemplate thee, 
permit that with due freedom I exert those faculties with which thou hast adorned 
me.^ 

Th.e sublime when used in this sense, of being something too vast to be 
comprehended by the senses, or the imagination, is apphed only to 
natural objects and not to art. Shaftesbury uses the word ' sublime ’ when 
speaking of art, but he holds that the latter can never be subhme in this 
particular sense. For art must be acceptable to the imagination and its 
function is to set bounds to the limitless. 

. . .the io Jcaldn, the beautiful, or the sublime, m these above-mentioned arts, is from 
the expression of greatness with order: that is to say, exhibiting the principal or main 
of what is designed, m the very largest proportions in which it is capable of being 
viewed,^ 

The similarity of Shaftesbury’s remarks to those of Addison in the 
Pleasures of the Imagination is considerable and, when we remember that 
the latter appeared so soon after Shaftesbury published his work,^ it 
seems likely that Addison owes some debt to the Characteristics, In 
Spectator 412 Addison speaks of the dehght which we have in an object 
that is too big for our imaginations to comprehend and connects this with 
the feeling of astonishment or amazement. 

Our Imagination loves to be filled with an Object, or to grasp at any thing that is 
too big for its Capacity. We are flung into apleasmg Astonishment at such unbounded 
Views, and feel a delightful StiUness and Amazement m the Soul at the Apprehension 
of them. The Mmd of Man naturally hates every thing that looks like a Restraint 
upon it.* 

Besides this, there are in places striking resemblances of style.^ But 
whether he influenced Addison or not, there is enough to show that 
Shaftesbury played his part in popularizing the concept of the sublime 
and investing it with a deeper meaning. The increasing use of the word 
^sublime’ at the end of the seventeenth century betokens a certain shift 
The Moralists, Gharacteristics, n, 98. 

^ Freedom of Wit and Humour, Gharacteristics, i, 94, n. 3. The itahcs are name. 

® The Moralists appeared m 1709, and the complete Gharacteristics m 1711. Addison 
wrote his papers On the Pleasures of the Imagination in the Spectator m 1712. 

* 1713 ed. Of. Kant, Critique of Aesthetic Judgment, tons. J 0. Meredith, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 98 ‘ The sublime is that, the mere capacity of thinking which evidences a faculty of mmd 
tonscendmg every standard of sense.’ 

^ Of e.g. Spectator 420 with the passage quoted above from the Moralists, Gharacteristics, 
I, 112-13. 
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of emphasis in the aesthetic judgements that people were inakiiiir In the 
same way that the term jV tie sais quoi betokens a dissatisfaction with the 
current critical terminology and its inability to explain the kind of ex- 
perience that was being felt, so does the concept of the sublime point to 
a change of taste and sensibility. The lack of precision with which the 
word was first used indicates nothing more at this stage than an uneasi- 
ness of the aesthetic consciousness, but with Shaftesbury, as we hare 
seen, the term is given a more definite content. In his use of the word, 
but still more in the attitude to nature found in The Morahsts and 
associated with it, can be seen the beginning of later discussions of the 
subject, and hints of the changes that were to take place in the literary 
taste of the eighteenth century. 

The aesthetic sense 

The position that Shaftesbury occupies in English criticism is in a way 
peculiar. It was not until his time that criticism became conscious of the 
more ultimate problems that confronted it. In a word, aesthetic enquiry, 
ill aur real sense of the term, began with Shaftesbury. The breakdown of 
authority in literature set up criticism as an autonomous study which 
had to find the presuppositions on which to base its enquiries. At once 
the rival claims of Reason and Taste confronted it. There are those who 
like to think that the Age of Anne wms the Age of Reason and that all 
literary disputes of the time trere settled by the reason. But. as I have 
tried to indicate above, most of the Enghsh critics of the time made a 
grasp of the actual and experiential an important part of their criticism. 
Added to this was the growing body of critics who emphasized taste as a 
matter of personal predilection and individual sensibility. 

Shaftesbury stands at the meeting point of this tendency (which we 
can conveniently call the School of Taste) and the rationalist movement. 
The School of Taste realized that aesthetic pleasure is a feeling and yet 
the supporters of reason claimed that if the aesthetic judgement were to 
be universally valid it must be the product of the reason. Both were right 
in the assertions they made, but it was not until Kant that the problem 
was finally seen clearly and an attempt made to answer it. As Bosanquet 
says, it is 

Ms [i.e. Kant’s] system that sets the problem to later modern speoulation as a whole, 
and more especially and distinctively, oving to the pecnhar conditions of tMs 
problem, to modern aesthetic .speculation. ‘How can the sensuous and the ideal 
world be reconciled? ’ is the general problem; ‘ how can a pleasurable feeling partake of 
the character of reason?’ is the same problem in its special aesthetic form.^ 

^ History of Aesthetic, 2nd ed. 1892, p. 173. 
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Shaftesbury did not see the nature of the problem at all clearly, but 
like the eighteenth-century critics he recognized a difficulty in the rival 
claims of the feelings and reason. In order to escape the difficulty, he 
advanced the theory of a special sense which apprehends beauty immedi- 
ately the latter is presented to it.^ This theory, however, does not solve 
the problem, but only avoids it. For one thing, the relation of this sense 
to the reason (as in the case of his moral sense) is never fully discussed by 
Shaftesbury, although he would not seem to dissociate it from the reason 
altogether. On the other hand, if it is a sense in the same way as our 
other senses of sight, smell, physical taste, etc., our aesthetic judgements 
would be as unrelated to our reason as our tastes in food are, and there 
would be no possibility of setting up a standard of taste. In fact de 
gusUhus non est disputandum would be as true of our artistic opinions as 
of our tastes in food and drink. 

My point in deaUng with the doctrine of an aesthetic sense, however, 
is not to elucidate the philosophical problem or attempt its answer, but 
to provide further proof of how in the CharacterisUcs we can see the rise 
of eighteenth-century criticism. The tension between the feelings and 
the reason underlies most of the criticism of the century and many critics, 
including Welsted, Addison, Hutcheson, John Gilbert Cooper, Blair and 
Hume, draw upon Shaftesbury’s theory of an aesthetic sense. Not only 
this, but the theory played its part in tjdng criticism down to the actual 
and concrete, and giving it that concern for experience rather than laws, 
which was one of its characteristics in the eighteenth century, Blair 
summarizes the opinion of a great many writers of the century when he 
writes, 

. But, though reason can carry us a certain length in judging concerning works of 
Taste, it is not to be forgotten that the ultimate conclusions to which our reasonings 
lead, refer at last to sense and perception.^ 


Conclusion 

The change in critical awareness which took place in the eighteenth 
century is only part of that changing attitude to life itself which has come 
to be called the Enlightenment or Aufhldrung, The changing attitude can 
be seen, too, in the imaginative literature of the time. There is evidence 
to show that many early eighteenth-century poets were indebted to the 


^ Of. The Moralists^ Gharacteristics, n, 137, where Philooles, one of the characters in the 
dialogue, says: ‘I am ready, repHed I, to own there is in certain figures a natural beauty, 
which the eye finds as soon as the object is presented to it.’ 

® Lectwes on. Mhefonc and Belles Lettres^ 1785, the first essay on Taste. 
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pMlosophy of Skaftesbury,^ and tbe reason is nor far to find. He gave to 
the poets a self-confidence and a befief in the creative acthity of the artist 
denied them by the mechanistic world view of such philosophers as 
Descartes, Hobbes and Locke. He insists that the artist is a creator, while 
according to then* belief in the mind as a tabula rasa, poetry is a mere 
agglomeration of pleasant images and the imagination an association of 
ideas. Added to this was the relegation by Locke of the secondary qualities 
of perception to a subsidiary place in reality. The non-mathematical 
qualities of sense such as colour, smell, taste, etc. (things so important to 
the poet), according to this doctrine, were confined to the percipient’s own 
mind and did not belong to substance itself. Shaftesbury's picture of the 
universe was not that of the great machine running with almost hideous 
precision, independently of the sustaining force of God. He saw it as the 
garment which clothes the spirit of a God who is immanent in his creation 
and whose beauty is disclosed in the harmony of his handiwork. 

He. himself, was quite conscious of the difference betw'^een the attitude 
of his own and their philosophy to the arts. In the notes which constitute 
Treatise iv of the Second Characters he says 

Hence Hobbes, Locke, etc., stiH the same man, same genus at the bottom. — 
‘Beauty is nothing.’ — ‘Virtue is nothing.’ — So ‘perspective nothing — Music nothing 
— but these are the greatest reahties of things, especially the beauty and order of 
affections. These philosophers together with the anti- virtuosi may be called by one 
common name, viz. barbar[ians].^ 

A characteristic of early eighteenth-century poetry which finds its 
support in the philosophy of Shaftesbury is the increasing regard paid to 
the awful and even the ugly elements of nature. I have already en- 
deavoured to show in the remarks above on the Sublime how great was 
Shaftesbury’s veneration for the great and terrifying aspects of the 
natural world. Such veneration was not a matter of mere personal 
predilection, but formed part of his philosophical theory. For Shaftesbury 
evil was nugatory or even illusory, and what passed for examples of evil, 
according to him, were minor contradictions in a totally harmonious 
system which embraced and transcended them.^ Thus the terrifying and 

^ Vide articles by G. A. Moore. SJiafteshwy and tJte Ethical Poets in England, 1700-60, 
in Pubhcatiom of the Modern Language Association of America, xxxi (1916); and The 
Return to Nature in English Poetry, m Studies in Phil. {Untv. of N. Carolina), xiv, 3 (1917). 

® Second Characters, ed. Benjamin Rand, 1914, p. 178. 

® Gf. The Moralists, Characteristics, n, 23* ‘For ’tis not then that men complain of the 
world’s order, or abhor the face of things, when they see various interests mixed and 
interfermg; natures subordinate of different kinds, opposed one to another, and m their 
different operations submitted the higher to the lower. ’Tis on the contrary from this order 
of inferior and superior things that we admire the world's beauty, founded thus on con- 
trarieties, whilst from such vanous and disagreemg principles a universal concord is 
estahhshed.’ Gf. also Advice to An Author, Characteristics, i, 136, where he teHs us that 
‘ . . .knavery is mere dissonance and disproportion.’ 
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ugly elements in nature would turn out on examination and reflexion to 
have tlieir own species of emotional appeal and pleasure. The counterpart 
of this optimistic philosophy, which taught that whatever is is right, as far 
as human nature is concerned leads to the view that virtue consists in the 
gradual and unhindered unfolding of a man’s character. For literary 
criticism the implications of such a doctrine are that the rules are unim- 
portant. True criticism consists in the appreciation of the man with a 
wide and liberal culture, in the verdict of the virtuoso. As Professor 
Irving Babbitt succinctly expresses it, 

He undermines insidiously decorum, the central doctrine of the classicist, at the 
very time that he seems to be defending it. For decorum also imphes a control upon 
the expansive instmcts of human nature, and Shaftesbury is actually engaged m 
rehabihtatmg ‘nature’, and msinuatmg that it does not need any control.^ 

The figure of Shaftesbury the critic can never be separated from that 
of Shaftesbury the philosopher. His criticism forms part of his general 
attempt to reform the manners and taste of his fellows. But while his 
criticism, as such, is in the main no more profound than that of many of 
his contemporaries, the philosophical doctrines behind it did much to 
decide the nature of the subject’s development in the eighteenth century. 
In his work, too, we come to understand better the background of ideas 
against which the movement of both literature and criticism must be 
seen. If the writings of Shaftesbury are nodonger of great interest to the 
general reader, at least they should not be neglected by the student of 
literature. 

R. L. Brett. 

Bath. 


^ Eousseau and Bomanticism, 1919, p. 45. 



SAINT-AMANT’S ^MOYSE SAUVE’ AND FRENCH 
BIBLE TRANSLATIONS 


The French Biblical epics of the seventeenth century have been even 
more neglected than the profane poems, some of which, like La Pucelle, 
Alaric and Clov%s, are well known, if unread. From the point of view of 
poetic worth, this neglect is no doubt justified. But these poems throw 
light, which can hardly be found elsewhere, on the tangle of conflicting 
religious and aesthetic notions which lies beneath the apparent smooth- 
ness of seventeenth-century literature. In particular they illuminate the 
relationship between Protestantism and art and the attitude to the 
Bible, familiar to all as the sacred book, yet foreign in many essential 
w’-ays because of moral and aesthetic ideas derived from other sources. 
As an approach to these problems it might be interesting to take a single 
instance — the Moyse Same of Saint- Amant — and study the use made in 
it of various modern translations. ‘ ^ 

Pi-oughly speaking there are three possible sources of Saint- Amant’ s 
Biblical material. We can leave aside the possibility of his having read 
the original Hebrew of the Old Testament. But it is possible that he used 
the Vulgate, for although he says himself (Livet’s edition, i, 12) that the 
Greek and Latin he had learned at school would never make him look 
like a pedant, there are traces in his work of knowledge of at least the 
rudiments of Latin. Moreover, the orthography of proper names in the 
Moyse Same is usually the same as that of the Vulgate, but this, as wull 
be seen, proves little. On the other hand, there was no reason why 
Saint- Amant should take the trouble to read the Bible in Latin when a 
large number of modern translations were available. And he himself 
gives clear evidence that he made use of translations, at least in certain 
places. 

The other two possibilities are that he used {a) a Catholic or (6) a 
Protestant translation into a modern language. This language was not 
necessarily French, since he knew Italian, Spanish, and English, appar- 
ently well. But here again be was hardly likely to turn to a foreign 
language, however well he knew it, without some specific reason. 

In order to understand the difiiculty and importance of the question it 
will be necessary to give a short sketch of the early history of the Bible 
in France. The first translation made according to the principles of 
humanistic scholarship and with some claim to accuracy was by Jaqiies 

10-2 
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Lefevxe d’Etaples and appeared complete in 1530. It soon disappeared 
owing to tte withdrawal of the Imperial privilege: it does not seem to 
have been reprinted after 1544 and was certainly not used by Saint- 
Amant. It was, however, the basis of the first French Protestant trans- 
lation by Pierre-Eobert Ohvetan, which appeared at Geneva in 1535. It 
remained the standard Protestant Bible for many years and was frequently 
reprinted throughout the sixteenth century. Each reprint, however, was 
in fact a new edition, as the translation was being constantly revised by 
the Pasteurs de VJ^glise de Geneve. The principal editions were those of 
1551, 1560, 1565, 1567, 1568 (the B%blia Latinogallica, containing both 
French and Latin translations), 1570 and 1580. Then in 1588 a thorough 
reidsion was published by a committee of pastors headed by Beze. This 
remained the official Bible until the beginning of the eighteenth century 
and henceforward only exact reprints were made. In the meantime a 
Catholic Bible appeared at Louvain in 1550. It was the work of the 
University (les TJieologiens de V Vmuersite de Louuain on the title-page of 
later editions). This too was based on Lefevre’s translation, but in fact it 
is very close to Olivetan’s version; such differences as there are, are either 
very slight or have a definite doctrinal significance. But unlike the 
Geneva Bible it was not subjected to thorough revision, with the result 
that the early Geneva Bibles are probably closer to the Louvain version 
than to Geneva Bibles after 1588. It remained the Catholic version until 
the pubhcation of Le Maistre de Saci’s translation (1672). Ostensibly new 
translations, published in France, hke those of Ren6 Benoist (1566) and 
Pierre Frizon (1621), were in fact merely reprints from it. 

There are therefore two great divisions of the French Bible up to 
Saint-AmanPs time, the Protestant and the Catholic versions. The 
former again can be divided into two versions, Olivetan’s Bible and the 
1588 revision. But it must be remembered that this division is only 
approximate, owing to the constant process of revision which began before 
1588. There was also a rival Protestant translation by Sebastien Chatillon, 
published at Basle in 1555. It can be left aside for our purpose. It never 
attained wide popularity and a brief examination was sufficient to show 
that Saint- Amant could only have used it where it agrees with other 
versions. 

Generally speaking, it would seem more hkely that he should use the 
Catholic Bible, since he was a Catholic and the Geneva Bible was of 
course forbidden to Catholics. On the other hand, he had been born a 
Protestant and by now the controversy had died down and was confined 
to verbal conflict. To decide the question, the most obvious method is 
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to seek internal evidence in the poem. We might expect to find direct 
borrowings from the Bible, which by their use of a certain word in a 
certain context would put the source beyond doubt. Secondly, a com- 
parison of the spelling of proper names in the Moyse Sauve with that of 
the various translations should be of assistance. Neither of these kinds 
of evidence is very reliable, however. Saint- Amant rarely imitates the 
Bible closely enough for a comparison to be possible. He takes a passage 
and translates it into the poetic style of the seventeenth century. It is 
plain that it has come from the Bible, but it is impossible to say from 
which translation. There are, however, one or two cases which give a 
positive result. The evidence of proper names is more plentiful, but still 
less reliable, since a spelling may be changed for the sake of metre, 
euphony or merely caprice. 

. There are more precise indications in the letter to Samuel Bochart (ii, 
329). Here Saint- Amant quotes the Italian Bible of Diodati to justify his 
use of a word : 

Pour le vceu que je fais faire a Jacob de bastir un temple, il est tres-vray que je 
n’entens qu’un autel, encore que Diodate {Genese 28, 22) le tourne Casa di Dio , , . . 
(n, 330). 

Three conclusions follow from this. Diodati was a Protestant and his 
Bible (first published in 1607) was a direct translation from the Geneva 
French. Therefore Saint- Amant had used a Protestant Bible and was not 
afraid of admitting it openly. Secondly, he had read a Bible in a foreign 
language. It might seem possible, therefore, that this or another Bible, 
not a French translation, had been his main source. Lastly, and most 
important, it is clear that he had compared different versions, noting 
‘ altar ’ in one, ' temple ’ in another. In fact, therefore, instead of being the 
careless poet described by Boileau, Saint-Amant had sought scholarly 
accuracy, had examined different translations and followed the one which 
seemed best. If this is true, it is clearly useless to try to say with cer- 
tainty that he used one translation rather than another throughout the 
poem. These conclusions, however, are modified to some extent by the 
circumstances in which the reference to Diodati was made. The letter 
was written after the publication of the poem (it is dated 5 March 1664). 
There is therefore no proof that a work consulted during the writing of 
the letter had been consulted during the composition of the poem. More 
than this, Saint-Amant was answering criticisms made by Bochart, and 
it may well have been under this stimulus that he attempted to imitate 
the method of the scholar. It will be seen, therefore, that the possibility 
of the constant use of an Italian Bible is very remote. Diodati is quoted 
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here to acid weight to an assertion and is compared with another Bible 
(presumably French), which was the main source. Therefore, even if 
Saint-Amant consulted Diodati during the writing of the poem, he pro- 
babiv did so for confirmation, not for primary material. It must be 
reineinbered, too, that Bochart was a Protestant : Saint-Amant may have 
quoted a Protestant Bible out of deference to him or because he thought 
this Cjuotation would carry more conviction. This, however, is not very 
likely. He quoted Diodati primarily because he gave a version which 
Samt-Amant had not found anywhere else and which helped him to 
present his case. The effect of the name of Diodati on Bochart was no 
doubt a contributory reason. But the important point is that he knew 
Diodati well enough to turn to him for confirmation and was not afraid to 
acknowledge tliis openly. The value of the third conclusion, that Saint- 
Amant had carefully compared different versions, is also diminished by 
the fact that this quotation was made after the publication of the poem. 
But it remains strong enough to cast doubt on any but the most definite 
e^dclence of exclusive use of one version. On the other hand, it does not 
preclude an attempt to establish the relative importance of different 
versions. 

The next direct quotation from the Bible is made in answer to Bochart’ s 
criticism of* the description of Eachel sitting on her camel (ii, 277). In 
the Bible she stays in her tent, hiding the idols under the trappings or 
saddle of the camel (Gen. xxxi. 34). This is how Saint-Amant defends 
himself (ii. 333) : 

Je vous avoue que j’ay eu peur que le mot de hast ne sentist Tasne, et que j’ay 
iiaieux ayme faillir un pen contre riustoire en faisant Rachel sur le point de son depart 
que de le nommer, outre que la maladie qu’elle feignoit avoir ne Tobligeoit point a 
garder le ht. Neantmoms, si vous jugez que la chose soit de grande consequence, 
nous changerons cet endroit-la en y mettant sous la couche les tient, ou quelque autre 
mot. 

For this word bast, the Louvain Bibles and their imitators, Benoist and 
Frizon, have litiere, and so have the early Geneva Bibles. Bast occurs for 
the first time^ in the Biblia LatinogalUca of 1568 and appears again in 
the 1588. revision and subsequent editions. This points strongly to the 
use as main source of a Protestant Bible of 1668, or later, for Saint- 
Amant is not merely quoting, he is putting forward a word in Holy 
Scripture, as unalterable, as if there were no alternative. The only way to 
avoid its use is to change the situation completely. It is true that 

^ For the &st time in the text. Several Bibles, mcludmg the first edition of 1535 and the 
Bibles of 1566 and 1567, printed hy 8. Honoratx and Fran§ois Estienne, give, as a marginal 
vmimt of Iktkre, ou paiUosse^ But the very existence of these variants goes to prove 
that Faint-Amant had only seen a later edition, 'where hast was given as the one authoritative 
^ word. 
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Genebrard’s Josepbus also has hast and Diodati has hasto, but neither of 
these could have been alleged as sacred authority. The e^iddence is not, 
however, as strong as it appears at first sight. It must be remembered 
again that Bochart was more likely to be impressed by a quotation from 
the standard Protestant Bible and to regard it as conclusive. Indeed, in 
his reply ^ he does not question Saint- Amant’s statement and admits that 
hast is, not a suitable word for an epic poem, without suggesting that 
another translation might provide a better alternative. Moreover, Saint- 
Amant is here on the defensive, making an excuse. He may have known 
the other version, but not have mentioned it because it would have 
damaged his defence. Against this the letter displays a remarkable 
honesty and humility, if also a kind of perverse ingenuity. And he could 
have found an answer to Utiere as convincingly as to hast. On the whole, 
then, it is beyond doubt that he used the Protestant Bible and was very 
familiar with it, though it is not safe to say that he used it exclusively. 

A last piece of evidence in the letter to Bochart is the discussion of 
Jacob’s presents to Esau (ii. 333): 

De plus, quand Jacob {Genese 32, 4) envoye vers son frere, il dit bien qu’il y a des 
boeufs, des asnes, des brebis, des serviteurs et des servantes. 

As this enumeration is found m aU versions alike, it is not very helpful. 
But it adds further proof, by the use of their exact words, that Saint- 
Amant used one of the French translations. This concludes the external 
evidence, which is very slight, though it all points in one direction. There 
remains the internal evidence. 

There are very few close imitations of the Bible in the Moyse, and such 
as there are are usually minute and unconvincing. 

Desormais les agneaux qui naistront marquetez 
Seront, sans nul debat, a luy seul reputez. (n, 274) 

is clearly from Gen. xxx. 35. Here the Louvain Bibles and the early 
Geneva Bibles, including that of 1568, have marques. But the 1588 and 
subsequent Geneva Bibles have marquetes. This does not prove very 
much, as the poet may have put in marquetez for the sake of the metre or 
because of the growing feeling for precision, which was probably the 
reason for the change in the Geneva Bible, even though he read marques. 
On the other hand, the word occurs several times in the chapter and was 
therefore likely to impress itself on the mind. A similar, but stiU less 
convincing, case is the description of Jacob’s trick on Laban (n, 276): 

Ell despouille le bois d’escorce revestu, 

from Gen. xxx. 37. Here all the Geneva Bibles have les escorses blanches, 

^ Geographta Sacra . . cm accedunt vanae dissertationes philologicae^ geographicae, iheo- 
logicae, etc , Lugduni Batavorum, 1692, Cap. sxn, Bocbarti ad Sant-Amautium respousio. " 
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but the Louvain Bibles have les escorcha en partie, descouvfant le blanc. 
This suggests that Saint-Amant had read the Geneva version, but the 
substitution of a noun for a verb is so common that this can hardly be 
accepted as proof. In the story of Joseph (ii, 298) the well is called puits. 
This is only found in the early Geneva Bibles. Those of 1588 and later 
have fosse and the Catholic Bibles cisterne. But here we have to deal 
with a story which enjoyed widespread popularity and the common word 
puits was probably part of the tradition. A more certain indication is 
the use of the word hitume in the making of Moses’s cradle, 

De bitume enduit (n, 160). 

In Exod. ii. 3 the Louvain Bibles and the early Geneva Bibles have 
Vendmt d'argille et de poix, but Geneva Bibles after 1588 have Venduisit 
de bituyne et de poix. On the other hand, Genebrard’s Josephus has 
Vendmrent de bitumen et de poix, Diodati bitume and the Vulgate Imiuit 
earn bitumine ae pice. 

The evidence provided by the use of the words eternite and VEternel 
(ii, 179) is however practically incontrovertible. Part iii of the Moyse 
opens with a very obvious paraphrase of Gen. xxviii. 13 : 

Jacob, mon cher Jacob, je suis le roy supreme 
Qui reternite seuie a pour son diademe; 

Je suis i’umque Dieu qu’ Abraham revera, 

Et que d^s le berceau ton bon p^re adora. 

Je venx, j’ay resolu, d’nne faveur immense, 

Qu’a toy premier un jour, et puis k ta semence, 

Soit en propri4t6, non sans quelques efforts, 

Le fertile terroir oti s’allonge ton corps. 

This verse in the 1588 Geneva version reads : 

Eti void, FEternel se tenoit sur icelle, et dit, Je suis TEternel, le Dieu d Abraham ton 
pere, et le Dieu dTsaac, ie donnerai la terre sur laquelle tu dors, a toi et k ta post6rite. 

Now it is plain that Saint-Amant’s second line only makes sense if he 
read VEternel in his Bible. To make this doubly certain we find shortly 
after (ii, 180) : 

Certes, de I’Eternel la majeste sublime 
Reside en ee desert. 

This is from Gen. xxviii. 16: 

Et quand Jacob fut esveille de son dormir, il dit. Pour vrai, FEternel est en ce lieu, 
et ie n’en savoye rien. 

The use of VEternel is only found in the Protestant Bibles. It was even a 
typically Protestant usage. Here, for instance, the Louvain Bibles and 
the early Geneva Bibles, except that of 1668, have le Seigneur, Diodati il 
Signore and the Vulgate Dominu?, but the 1668 and 1688 Geneva Bibles 
(with later editions of the latter) have VEternel. 

Dp to this point then the evidence, in most cases unreliable but in one 
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or two conclusive, points definitely to the use of a Protestant Bible' as 
the main source. Even the inconclusive resemblances are sufficient, when 
taken together, to establish some degree of probability. Wliere the 
evidence indicates one Geneva version rather than another it is the 
revision of 1588 {hast and VEternel also occur in the 1568 edition, but 
otherwise this edition agrees with earher ones). The exception is puits, 
which is found only in the earlier editions, but, as we have seen, this is 
very inconclusive indeed. We can therefore be certain that Saint- Amant 
knew and used the Bible of 1588 and there is a strong presumption that it 
was his main source. 

Unfortunately the evidence of the proper names considerably disturbs 
these conclusions. This evidence is of course unreliable, but Saint- Amant 
is hardly likely to have invented the spellings he employs, and if a 
certain spelling occurs in one translation and no other, it is safe to assume 
that he had used it. Most of the names in the poem are common property 
and there are no variations in the spelling of Moyse, Jacob, Rachel, 
Laban, etc. It is to the less prominent names that we must turn, names 
which Saint- Amant could only have found in the Bible. The result of an 
examination of these names is surprising. Only one seems to be from the 
1588 Geneva Bible, Carran (Gen. xxix. 4, Moyse^ ii, 260). There it is 
spelt Caran, but in other Bibles Haran or Haram (Charan in Diodati). 
Here the importance of euphony is clear. Carran sounds more French 
than Haran and fits into an alliteration: 

EUe court en Carran. 

On the other hand, there are nine names which agree with the spellings 
of the Louvain Bible, two of them almost exclusively. These are Lya 
(Gen. xxix. 16, Moyse, ii, 261) and Luza (Gen. xxviii. 19, Moyse, ii, 180). 
For the second, the Protestant Bibles have one syllable, Lus or Luz. The 
Louvain Bibles usually have Lusa, though there is one case of Luza 
(1550). Here again metre was important: 

Son vieux nom de Luza change au nom de Bethel. 

But to have used it, as in the case of Carran, Saint- Amant must have seen 
it in a Bible and this was almost certainly that of Louvain. There is a 
Protestant Bible of 1640, with no place given, which has Luza (and also 
Lia). This, however, seems to be unique, and it is unlikely that Saint- 
Amant should have used a Bible a hundred years old, when there were 
numerous modern editions of the Louvain Bible where he would find the 
same reading. The possibility, however, cannot be entirely left aside. The 
1540 edition, of course, has neither VEternel nor bast, so that there is 
nothing else to support the evidence of these readings. 
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The Louvain versions have Lia, the Geneva versions (with the ex- 
ception noted) Lea. This can be ignored, since Leah was well enough 
known to have acquired a French name which was Lia. (The 'y ’ was, of 
course, a matter of personal taste ) The same is true of the only spelling 
exclusively from an early Geneva Bible, Piitiphar in the 1561 edition. 
Later Geneva and Louvain Bibles have Phutiphar, the 1588 revision 
Potiphar. But Putiphar was already established in the language, what- 
ever the translators might say. There remain seven names which are 
found alike in the Louvain Bible and the early Geneva Bibles, Bathuel 
(in 174), Gessen (ii, 209), Sur (ii, 218), Amalec (ii, 220), Abiron (ii, 227), 
Zeipha (ii, 263), Seir (ii, 279). That there should be these coincidences is 
not surprising, when we remember that the Louvain translation was 
greatly influenced by that of Geneva. But while these names remain 
fairly constant in the different editions of the Louvain Bible, in the 
Geneva Bible they do not, owing to the process of revision. Thus, in the 
1551 edition we find Gosen for Gessen, Amelec for Amalec, Zilpha for 
Zeipha. But in the 1559 (Lyons) edition and those editions which were 
reprinted from it, like those of 1665 and 1580, all these names are the 
same as in the Louvain Bible. The obvious conclusion to be drawn from 
this list of names is that Saint- Amant used either the Louvain trans- 
lation or a Geneva translation published between 1559 and 1588. The 
evidence for this is of doubtful value when its parts are examined 
separately, but the fact that the great majority of spellings are to be 
found in both Bibles establishes a very strong probability. Taking the 
proper names alone, the chances are rather in favour of the Louvain 
' Bible, seeing that Lima almost certainly comes from it alone. But it is 
plain that the evidence of these names is exactly contrary to the external 
evidence and that of imitations in the poem itself. 

Several possibilities emerge from these facts. First of all, the Louvain 
Bible, though it cannot have been used exclusively, may have been the 
source of the majority of the proper names. We have seen that it has one 
spelling which it shares only with an old and out-of-the-way Geneva 
Bible. It must be remembered, too, that the spellings common to both 
versions are found only in Geneva editions anterior to 1688. Other things 
being equal, it is more likely that Saint- Amant would have used a recent 
rather than an old Bible. But, of course, if other things were not equal, 
there would be no difficulty in supposing that he possessed a Bible fifty or 
a hundred years old. In any case, if Saint- Amant did take these names 
from the Louvain Bible, it was because he found them more euphonious 
and more French. It was certainly not due to motives of Oatholio 
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ortliodoxy, as Ms references to the Protestant Bible prove. Even though 
the names came from the Louvain Bible, it is highly probable that the 
Bible which Saint- Amant used most and quoted from most freely was an 
edition of the Geneva revision of 1588. This combination is not unlikely. 
The Geneva Bible may have been an old and favourite book. Saint- 
Amant says that he read the Bible daily when he was on Belle-Isle during 
the siege of La Eochelle {Le Contemplateur, i, 38). If this is so, he probably 
found the names in it unpoetic and looked for better-sounding ones in 
the Louvain Bible. 

There is another possibihty, namely that Saint- Amant used an early 
Geneva Bible, which combined the orthography of these early editions 
with the changes in the text made m 1588, If such an edition existed, 
there would be httle doubt that it was that used by Saint-x4.mant. The 
only one which approaches it is the Biblia LaUnogalhca, published by 
Jacques Bourgeois at Geneva in 1568. TMs Bible is remarkable m having 
bast and VEternel like the 1588 edition, though it has Haram not Caran, 
It has of course, like other Geneva Bibles, Lea and Lus. Of the names 
which Saint-Amant, the Louvain Bible and most early Geneva Bibles 
have in common it has Bathuel, Zelpha, Seir, Gessen, Sur. For Amalec 
and Abiron it has Amalech and Abirom. These two are certainly in- 
significant differences, but Bibles of the same group generally show agree- 
ment even in these minute details. In any case, consultation of another 
Bible was necessary for Luza and Carran. But it is quite possible that 
Saint-Amant made use principally of the 1568 Bible. A tMrd possibility 
is that there is another edition, published between 1565 and 1588, which 
would reconcile the differences. This is a very remote possibility indeed. 
Of the first two hypotheses neither can be said to be more probable than 
the other. Whether Saint-Amant habitually used the 1568 or the 1688 
Bible, it seems certain that his main source was Protestant and that he 
consulted other Bibles from time to time. 

Saint-Amant was a Protestant converted to Catholicism. The com- 
position of the Moyse Saum — about 1630 to 1653 — ^fell in the period of 
truce in the struggle between the two faiths, when it was possible for 
Protestants and Catholics to collaborate in literature and other ways. 
Saint-Amant, we have seen, retained many links with Protestantism and 
his work may be regarded as a synthesis of both. His use of the Bible is 
a typical example. 

Pw A. Sayce, . 

OXFOEB. 

Note, The references are to Livet’s edition of Samt-Amant’s works, 2 vols., Pans, 1855. 



LINKS BETWEEN THE ‘CONVIVIO’ AND THE 
‘DE VULGARI ELOQUENTIA’i 

A LITERARY language common to the whole of Italy had not yet been 
formed by the end of the thirteenth century. All that could be found in 
Italy during the last quarter of this century was several dialects, each 
supreme in its own region, and many possessing features in common. 
Some of these dialects, it is true, had been adjusted for literary purposes. 
In Sicily, m Bologna, in Tuscany, in Lombardy and Venetia, poetry had 
been written in a language consisting of the local dialect enriched and 
revised through latinization and borrowings from*the vernaculars of other 
regions, French, and Proven9al. But none of these dialects thus raised 
to literary rank had been able to prevail beyond its regional boundaries, 
and although poetic Sicilian had influenced the language of the Tuscan 
lyric, and both the former and the latter that of the Bolognese,^ none of 
them could claim the position of parler directeur in the field of letters. 

During the last quarter of the century, with the rise of the poetic school 
commonly known as the sUl nuovo, a new development took place in one 
of these literary vernaculars. Side by side with the literary Florentine 
which had preserved strong parochial features and was stilted and 
artificial in appearance, so as to be strongly censured by Dante in the 
De Vulgari Eloqmntia,^ there arose thanks to the stil nuovo a new poetic 
language. Still basically Florentine, the language of the writers of the 
shl nuovo, ^ hke the other literary dialects of thirteenth-century Italy, 
interwove into its dialectal foundations features from other neo-Latin 
literary vernaculars, and, in its own case, poetic Sicilian and Bolognese, and 
the Tuscan of the poems of Guittone d’ Arezzo and his Florentine imitators. 

^ I would like to express my thanks to Professor W. LI. Bullock for reading the MS. of 
this article and givmg me yaluable advice. Although the De Vulgari Eloquentia and the 
Gmumo have been the subject of much study and research, the close connexion between 
these two treatises has not, as far as I am aware, been sufficiently stressed yet. Of course, 
when we consider the immense amount of Dante literature, absolute certainty that one is 
not repeating views already put forward can hardly be reached. Nevertheless the fact that 
the most recent and the best known studies on the two treatises do not deal with fche points 
I intend to raise, makes me believe that they have so far escaped the attention of Dante 
scholars. 

^ Of., for instance, the texts in Q. Zaccagnini, J Bimatori Bolognesi del Becolo XIII 
(Mano, 1933), passim.^ Some Sicilian influence was also exerted upon the language of some 
lyrical poetry written in northern Italy durmg the thirteenth century (G. Bertoni, review 
of Cesareo’s Le Origim della poesia lirica e la poes%a siciUaTha sotto gli svevi, Giornale JStorico 
della LeMeratura Italianaj isxxv (1925), 130-'2). 

® Vulg Ehq. i, xiii, 1. J^ferences to Dante’s works in this article are according to 
Le Opere dt Dante — testo cntico della society dantesm itahana (Pirenze, 1921). 

^ On which cf. G. Bertoni, Lnngua e Poes%a (Firenze, 1937), pp. 63-5 , G. Bertoni, Lingua 
e Fenmem (Eirenze, 1932), pp. 45-64, 
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Like them it also had recourse to Latin as a normalizing factor and, most 
important of all, discarded drastically those typically parochial forms 
which had till then been freely admitted into the language of Tuscan 
poetry, and those sounds which, in the judgement of the stilnovisti, did 
not possess those harmonious qualities which were deemed necessary to 
great poetry.^ Thanks to the exquisite taste and sense of proportion of 
the poets of the stil nuovo, the blending of so many heterogeneous ele- 
ments had been successfully achieved. Where Guittone d’ Arezzo had failed 
they succeeded, and were able to create a language capable of expressing 
in terms of great beauty every lyrical mood of the poet’s mind. 

It was in this language, the harmonious smoothness of which was able 
to hide successfully its inherent hybridism and artificial origins, that the 
lyrics of Dante were written. A follower of the ideals of the new school 
which was freeing Itahan poetry from the shackles of Provencal conven- 
tion, Dante accepted this language as his own poetic volgare. Moreover, 
he enlarged its sphere of influence by extending it to the prose of the 
Vita Nuova,^ and used it in all his vernacular works until he was to devise 
for his Gommedia a language in which all the conventional and theoretical 
limitations of the poetic vernacular of his times were set aside. 

The language of the sUlnovisti had found admirers even outside 
Tuscany. By the end of the thirteenth century followers of it were to be 
found in various parts of Italy and even in distant Venetia Ildebrandino 
dei Mezzabati attempted with mediocre success to capture its beauty in 
his sonnets.^ Yet, in spite of this, the use of this language was very far 
from being established throughout Italy, and even in Tuscany itself it 
was not practised outside a' very small literary clique. Thus, while other 
neo-Latin countries like France, Provence, and Castile, had secured 
literary koines during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Italy was still 
in a state of linguistic muddle when Dante was embarking upon his 
literary career. Undoubtedly attempts to form regional dialects had been 
made almost everywhere in Italy during the thirteenth century ; but none 
of these vernaculars had secured enough prestige to reach national status. 

^ Cf. Vulg. Moq. n, vu, 1-7. Dante’s views on words and sounds to be avoided in iync 
poetry (ibid., loc. cit.) are mainly mspired by tbe practice of the stil nuovo, 

2 Oil which cf. G. Bertoni, Lingua e Cultura (Birenze, 1939), pp. 165—222, The language 
of the prose of the Vita Nuova though influenced by Dante’s poetic vernacular is, however, 
somewhat different in texture from it. On Dante’s language cf. especially Bertoni, Lingua 
e Poesia^ pp 27-50; E. G, Parodi, ‘La rima e i vocaboli m rima deUa Divina Commedia\ 
Bullettino della Societd Dantesca Italiana, new senes, m (1896), 81-156. 

® Vulg. Eloq. i, xix, 1. ,, , 7 

^ Ibid., I, xiv, 7. On Ildebrandino and his poems cf. M. Barbi, Due mterelle dantescJie 
(Nome Rostagno-Cavazza, Firenze, 1898), passim; M. Barbi, ‘La questione di lisetta’, 
JStudi Danteschi, i (1920), passim. 
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The difficulties opposing the creation of a literary koine in Italy were 
many. In France and Castile the rise of literary language had been 
mainly stimulated by political unity, the vernacular spoken at the court 
and used in courtly poetry becoming the official language of letters and 
administration. In Provence a series of brilliant writers had bequeathed 
their poetic language as the hterary instrument of the countries of the 
Provengal tongue. But none of these advantages had been enjoyed by 
thirteenth-century Italy. Had the Hohenstaufens continued in their rule 
over Sicily, poetic Sicilian might have become m tune the literary 
language of Italy. But the courtly poetry of Sicily had been involved in 
the ruin of Manfredi, and although its language left an echo in the poetic 
vernaculars of the Itahan peninsula, it was an echo becoming increasingly 
more faint. The absence of a court and of an established literary tradition 
were not the sole difficulties towards the setting up of a literary koine in 
Italy. Besides this there was that hostile contempt of men of learning 
towards the volgare which still persisted to some extent as late as the 
sixteenth century,^ and the marked preference for French and Provencal 
as means of literary expression, not only in northern Italy, where local 
dialects shared many common features with these languages, and where 
a considerable literary production in these tongues took place during the 
thirteenth century,^ but also, though on a much smaller scale, amongst 
some Tuscan writers, Eusticiano da Pisa, Paolo Lanfranchi, and Terra- 
magnino Pisano, being typical examples.® It was against such dangers, 
against the possibility of French or Provengal establishing itself as 
the accepted literary language of Italy, against the prejudice of those 
who were refusing to think except in terms of Latin, and in order to 
secure the end of linguistic anarchy in literature and the stabilization and 
acceptance of the volgare in which he and the other stilnovisU were 
writing in literary circles throughout Italy, that Dante reacted. It was 
such a reaction that perhaps above aU prompted him to compose the 
Comivio and the De Yulgari Eloquentia. 

As a devoted lover of his vernacular, of which he realized in full the 
potentialities as a means of literary expression, Dante was well aware of 
the continuous changes to which languages were subjected when not 
bound by the iron rules of gramatica as the ancient classical languages had 
been.^ This, and the above-mentioned dangers to which the volgare was 

^ 3?or the hostility against the vemacnlar dining the Benaissance cf. V, Gian, ‘ Contro 
il vokare’, Btudi Ldtemri e Linguistzei dedicati a Fio Majna (Firenze, 1911), pp. 251-97. 

® CE G-. Bertoni, II Dmcento (Milano, 1939), pp. 15-35, 74r~91. 

® Ibid., pp. 82-3, 361: G. Bertoni, I Tromiori d' Italia (Modena, 1915), pp. 118-22. 

^ 7'd§. Mloq. I, ix, 6-11,* Gom, i, v, 9; cf. also FaradisOj xxvr, 124-38. 
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exposed, moved Mm to vindicate before Ms contemporaries the language 
in wMcb he was writing Ms masterpieces, and which had not lacked imi- 
tators even outside Tuscany.^ For Dante tMs vernacular and it alone was 
to be the highest expression of the national language of Italy, and as such 
it was to be used by all those accomplished writers who were aiming at 
la gloria de la lingua. There always remains the possibility that besides 
such reasons Dante was also prompted to such a course as a result of a , 
very subtle estimate of the political potentialities of the volgare. With the 
example of the Magna Curia of Frederic II m his mind, he may have per- 
ceived m his literary language a unifying element which could, spiritualty, 
pave the way towards that national harmony which formed the ultimate 
goal of his political aspirations. It was possibly because of this that the 
volgare illustre was also styled by him aulicum and eunale,^ that is to say, 
worthy to be employed in that court of a supreme ruler m Italy which 
only existed in his ideals.^ 

Intrinsically, this volgare illustre had had some predecessors outside 
Italy. It was theoretically similar to the linguistic ideal of Walther von 
der Wogelweide and of the French court poets of the late twelfth century, 
a language in which all dialectal features had been eliminated; but in 
reality it was as conceived by Dante an impossibility, since every language 
always requires a definite dialect as its base, Florentine being, as we saw, 
the basic element of Dante’s volgare. Yet that the volgare illustre should 
be linked to no particular dialect was firmly believed by Dante,^ and in 
holding this view he had medieval language ideals behind him. It was 
with his mind haunted by the musical beauty of this language, which he 
compared to the unum simplimssimum,^ that Dante set out to write the 
De Vulgan Eloquentia and the Convivio. In the Be Vulgari Eloquentia he 
intended to present his theory of literary language together with digres- 
sions on metric and literary technique; m the Convivio he meant to dis- 
play the literary language of Italy m all its glory. 

For the De Vulgan Eloquentia, Dante was rel37ing upon observation 
and experience rather than upon previous authorities.® Although he 
made use of several literary sources, and relied on Aristotle and St 
Thomas Aquinas for all points connected with philosophy,’ there is no 

^ Of. supra, p. 157. ^ i, xvi, 6. 

® Ibid., I, svui, 2. On the meaning of mihcum and cunale cf. De Vulgan Eloquentia 
ridotto a miglior lezione e commentato da Aristide Mango (Firenze, 1938), pp. 151, n. 11, 
154, n. 21. On the volgare illustre cf. especially ibid,, pp. Ixviu-xc; Bertoni, Lingua e Poesia, 
pp. 63-5, M Caselia, ‘II volgare illustre di Dante’, Oioinale della Cultura Itahana, i (1925), 
34-40. 

^ Vulg. Eloq,, i, xvi, 4. ® Ibid., i, xvi, 5. 

® Ibid., 1, 1 , 1, IX, 1. 

A. Ewert, ‘Dante’s Theory* of Language’, Modern Language Review, xxv (1940), 359. 
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definite work tkat can claim to kave been Dante’s source.^ Hence the 
unique character of this treatise, the originality and depth of which are 
truly astounding when one considers the times in which Dante lived and 
the meagre philological knowledge at his disposal. The composition of the 
De Vulgari Eloquentia has been assigned to 1303-4,^ while that of the 
Convivio must have taken place in 1304—7.^ From a chronological stand- 
point, the two treatises are therefore following each other. ^ As such it is 
not to be wondered at that they approach the volgare in the same spirit, 
and that they show complete conformity in their views on literary 
language in general and the vulgare ytahcum in particular. There is, it is 
true, an apparent contradiction in their statements on the superiority 
and inferiority of the volgare in respect to Latin, the De Vulgari Eloquentia 
holding the former,^ and the Convivio the latter view.® But this contra- 
diction does not really exist, as was already explained in the sixteenth 
century by Girolamo Muzio.*^ 

The idea of a vulgare ytalicum pervades the De Vulgan Eloquentia, 
The volgare illustre is praised and described in it, and its use clearly 
defined. According to Dante this perfect language, in which he saw 
epitomized all that stood highest in Italian spiritual life,® could be 
employed both in poetry and prose.^ This was not, however, to mean 
that it was to be used freely by everyone endowed with literary ambitions 
and in any subject and metre. In poetry, only high and lofty subject- 
matter was to be written in it, so as not to strike a discordant note be- 
tween subject and language, and only at the hand of the best poets, the 
doctores illustres, who alone would be qualified to handle it.^® In the Vita 
Nuova Dante had restricted the field of the vernacular lyric to matters 
connected with love.^^ Subsequent literary experience had made him, 
however, abandon such a narrow position, as is shown by his rime 

Some influence was, however, exerted upon Dante by the Basos de Trobar by Raimon 
Vidal (ibid., p. 357). For other possible sources cf. Mango, op. cit., pp. xxx-xl. 

^ Ibid., pp. xxu-m. 

^ n Gonvivio, ed. G. Busnelli and G. Vandelli, vol. i (Firenze, 1934), p. xix. 

* Unless, as is also possible, the composition of the De Vulgan Eloquentia took place 
after that of the first book of the Convivio, cf. Mango,* op. cit., p xx 

® Vidg, Eloq. i, i, 4. « Gonv. i, v, 12, 14. 

BaMaglie di Eierontmo Mutio Giustinopolitam (Vmegia, 1582), sig. n2r. Cf. also 
Marigo, op. cit., p. 9, n. 23. Dante’s stating that in his attitude towards the volgare he had 
also been influenced by la benivohnza de la consuetudine, chh dal pnncipio de la mia vita ko 
avuto con esso henivolenza e conversazione (Com, i, xui, 8) can pnma facie hardly be recon- 
ciled with the theory of the De Vulgan Eloquentia, since the language spoken by Dante 
since childhood was the Florentme vernacular and not the volgare illustre. But in this case 
Dante was obviously overwhelmed by emotion while proclaiming the excellence of his 
volgare, of. C. Foligno, ‘Dante as a Craftsman’, Italian Studies, i (1937), 19, and infra, 
p. 163, n. 2. » V , 

® Vulg. Eloq, x, xvi, 4 and passim. 

Ibid.^ n, n, 1. 


^ Ibid , n, i, 1. 

^ Vita Nuova, xxv, 6. 
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allegoriche e dottrinali,^ wMcli included canzoni dealing with philosophical 
topics. Hence when discussing the subject-matter suited to the poetic 
volgare illustre he broadened considerably the boundaries of the ver- 
nacular lyric. Besides love, philosophical topics were approved by Dante 
as subjects suited to lyrical poetry,^ and remembering the achievement 
of that Bertran de Born whom he was to consign to the everlasting 
horrors of his Inferno,^ the praise of mighty deeds of arms.'^ Naturally 
only the best metrical form was to be the worthy companion of so 
beautiful a language. It was because of this that its chosen metre was to 
be the canzone,^ that most perfect metric manifestation in the vernacular 
according to Dante. 

Dante quoted several poems in his De Yulgari Eloquentia as specimens 
of the Italian volgare illustre. These included verse by Guido delle Colonne 
and Giacomo da Lentino amongst the Sicilians, the major Bolognese poets 
of his time, and by Guido Cavalcanti, Lapo Gianni, Cino da Pistoia, and 
Dante himself.® Of himself Dante quoted lyrics from the V^ta Nuova, Rime 
per la donna-pietra, Convivio, and other rime. In these poems according to 
Dante, who incidentally gives himself as the typical poet on rectitudo,^ 
the volgare illustre displayed its high virtues, and especially in the canzoni 
later included in the Convivio,^ in which command over the language, and 
ability to express poetically the intricacies of scholastic reasomng, had 
reached the greatest heights hitherto achieved in an Italian vernacular. 

So much for Dante’s theories on the poetic volgare, in which he saw the 
means to stabilize the language.® Greater difficulties are to be en- 
countered in connexion with his views on prose volgare. These are mainly 
due to the fact that the section of the De Yulgari Eloquentia which was 
to be dedicated to prose writing in general and prosa illustre in particular 
was never written. Yet it is not impossible to surmise what would have 
been his ideas on the subject of prose, in which according to him the true 
powers of the volgare would have been revealed, powers which were pre- 
vented from expressing themselves in full in poetry owing to the tyranny 
of metres® As Mango conjectured,^^ 

alia prosa lEustre sarebbe stato dedicate, come penso anebe il Rajna, il terzo libro ; 
e per essa la trattazione rettorica fatta dal Latini nel Tresor per msegnare, colla gaida 
dei preoetti ciassiei, come si devono esporre i pensieri ed esporli con ornata eloqnenza 

^ Of. Le Opere di Dante — testo enheo della societd dantesca itahana, pp. 87-92. 

2 Yulg. Mloq n, ii, 5, 8. ® Inferno, xxvni, 118-42. 

^ Vulg. Moq n, ii, 8-9. ^ Ibid., n, m, 10. 

® Ibid., passim. ’ Ibid., n, ii, 9. 

® Altbougli one of the canzoni of the Gonvivio is quoted m the De Vulgari Moquenha 
(mfra, p, 162, n. 2), this does not mean that the treatise has already been written. 

^ Com. I, xiii, 6-7. Ibid., i, s, 12. 

Marigo, op. at., pp. cxvii-cxvni. 


M.L.B. XXXVII 
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neil’ orazione volgare, avrebbe forse suggerito qualohe spiinto...^ verosimile che 
pensasse di aggiimgere qualcbe cenno suU’ epistola dettatoria, il genere letierario di 
stile omato, parallelo all’ orazione {Gonv. n, xi, 4; Tresor, p. 526); e presentare, forse 
come inodelio iliustre, la prosa della Vita Nuova, ritmica e poeticamente imagmosa, 
vicina (se ci si fermi agii eiementi estenori) alia prosa del Latino dettatorio. 

It is indeed quite likely that just as some of tke poems of the Vita Nuova 
had been cited by Dante as models of poetic technique in the Be Vulgan 
Eloquentm} its prose would have been quoted as an example of prosa 
illustre. But it is even more probable that just as other poems by Dante 
quoted in the Be Vulgar% Eloquenka were referred to as illustrations of 
technical points, while it is one of the canzoni of the Convivio that is cited 
as an example of the perfect construction required by the volgare 
illustre,^ so the prose of the Gonvivio would in all probability have been 
indicated as the typical prosa illustre,^ since it was in the Gonvivio that 
Dante meant to show in practice his theories on the highest forms of 
literary language, and the prose of this treatise was connected with the 
language of its canzoni just as the prose of the Vita Nuova had been in- 
fluenced by the language of its poetic section. That this was to be one of 
the roles of the Gonvivio is suggested by several passages in that treatise. 
Dante stated in the Gonvivio that its aims were to inspire a love for 
learning in those who had little knowledge and no Latin ; ^ this he intended 
to achieve through placing at their disposal learned topics generally 
treated in the recognized language of culture, and through explaining the 
allegory of the canzoni included in it;^ in short, to compose a treatise 
placing some aspects of culture at every man’s disposal. It was because 
of this that the Gonvivio was written in volgare. This had not, however, 
been the sole reason which moved Dante to express in vernacular what 
had up to then been rendered in Latin. Besides this there were other 


1 Vulg, Eloq. n, viu, S, xi, 8, xii, 3. a ^ 

T ^ Eloquenha was probably begun before the Gonvivio (supra, 

p. 160) Dante was still working at it when composing his ItaUan treatise (mfra, p. 166) so that 
it would have been possible to refer to the prose part of the Gonvivio m the section on 
prosa lUustie of the De Vulgan Eloquentia, had such a section been written. 

^ Gonv. 1 , vii, 12, ix, 7. The difieusion of scientific knowledge among the unlettered 
throimh the vernacular had already been attempted by Brunetto Latmi with his Tresor, and 
later by Ser Vivaldo Belcazer of Mantua with his translation of Glanville’s Encyclopedia. 

necesfflty of daffusmg seientifio knowledge by means of the volgare was stressed later by 
Gmdo da cf. A. Saechetto, ‘L’ idioma nostro nel pensiero di Dante’, Giornale SiorJo 
deaaLettenUuraItaliam,xo(im),m -9 As for his readers and aims, Dante had particularly 
m ^d d iliummare 1 nobih nel loro ufficio di reggere i popoh, di suscitare neUe donne li 
^ntimentodelialoromissioneneUasocieta. , edifarnfiorixedovunquecortesiaebei costumi, 

®ssere ii piano concepito da Dante per il suo 
Convxvio {Il Oonvvmo, ed. Q, Busnelh and G. VandeUi, voL i, u. xh). Gf also one of ibft 
moved Francesco da Barbermo to write vernacular poems * ‘Bimas autem 
^ i^tatem qm latmum non intelligunt soribere volui’ (Z Documenti 

d * trarKe^ taBarler%m a curadi F. Bg%di., vol. i, Boma, 1902-3, p. 36). For 

^60® C'oBwwm, ed. eit. yoL i, pp. xxsii-xxxih, sxxix-xli. ^ 

vOTitf. I, 1, 15, il, 17. 
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motives as well, such as the fact that Latin would have been unsuited 
for the commentary on vernacular poems, Dante’s devotion to his own 
speech,^ and his desire to write an apology of the volgare against the 
attacks of ill-wishers and the claims of other languages.^ Against the 
Latin, French, and Provencal claims to literary monopoly, the Comimo 
was to be the challenge of the volgare illustre, an invitation to show cause 
why equal rights in the literary field should not be recognized for it too. 
Composed in a piu alto stilo^ than the Vita Nuova, and in order to 
magnijicare il volgare,^ it was to show, as the passages including the afore- 
mentioned points indicate, Dante’s literary language, the language 
praised and advocated in the Be Vidgan Eloquentia, at its best in prose 
and poetry.^ It was its object to show the potential powers of the volgare 
of Italy translated into act,® and while writing the Convivio, Dante felt 
that he had succeeded in capturing its elusive beauty.^ 

When Dante was writing, Latin was still enjoying a monopoly over all 
subjects of a learned nature. To it and it alone was attributed the power 
to express the finer shades of thought, a power which was generally 
denied by common opinion to the vernacular languages.® Dante was well 
acquainted with this view. Hence, although he had no doubts that his 
own volgare was the best in the neo-Latin world because of its closeness 

^ Com. I, X, 5 

2 Ibid,, I, X, 12, XI, 14. Another reason was Dante’s desire to restore his reputation which 
he felt was in d^oay owing to his exile {II Comivio, ed. G. Bnsnelh and G. Vandelh, vol i, 
p. xxxu). It may also be suggested that Dante, who considered himself the poet of 'tecUiudo 
(supra, p. 161), was meaning to show’ m the that branch of lyric j)oetiy for which he 

felt he was best suited and a commentary which was to form its prose counterpart, so that 
altogether the treatise would show him at his best as both poet and prose writer. Although 
Dante’s apology makes no distinction betw’een spoken and hterary volgare, the difference 
between them had already been reahzed in the Vtta Nuova (Ewert, op. cit., p. 355). Dante 
follows the cursus m the prologue of the Convivio (A Schiaffim, Tiadizione e Poesia, Genova, 
1934, p. 168). It is possible that m this Dante was following St Thomas Aquinas who wrote 
the prologues of both the Samma Theologica and Be Umtate Intellectus in conformity with 
the rules of the cwrsus. 

® ‘ convienmi che con piu alto stilo dea, ne la presente opera, un poco di gravezza, per la 
quale paia di maggiore autoritade’ {Com i, iv, 13). 

^ ‘Mossimi prima per magnihcare lui. E che in cio io lo magmfico, per questa ragione 
vedere si pud’ (ibid., i, x, 7). 

® ‘ Ohe per questo comento la gran bontade del volgare di si (si vedra) , perd che si vedra 
la sua virtu’ (ibid., i, x, 12) 

® ‘E questa grandezza do lo a questo amico, m quanto quello eUi di bontade avea in 
podere e occulto, lo io fo avere m atto e palese ne la sua propria operazione, che e manifestare 
conceputa sentenza’ (ibid., i, x, 9). 

" ‘si come sar^ questo comento, nel quale si vedrii 1’ agevolezza de le sue siilabe, le 
propriefcadi de le sue co(stru)zioni e le soavi oraziom che di lui si fanno; le quah chi 
bene agguardera, vedra essere piene di dolcissima e d’ amabilissima bellezza’ (ibid., i, 
X, 13). 

^ Cf. for mstance, Aegidius Romanus, De Regimine Prvmi^um, i, 2, II Piore di Eettorica 
di Plate Gmdotto da Bologna, ed. B Gamba (Bologna, 1824), p 21; Fiore di Virtu, quoted 
m H. E. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin (HaUe, Saale, 1929), p 152; Fra lacopo 
Passavanti, quoted in F. D’Ovidio, Versificazione itahana e arte poetica medievale (hlilano, 
1910), p 553. 
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to Latin and the excellence of its lyric poetry,^ he did not somehow dare 
to outrage the feelings of his 'orthodox’ contemporaries by claiming that 
it possessed the same powers of expression enjoyed by Latin. Although 
he disclaimed superiority and even parity with Latin in theory, ^ he never- 
theless did not go very far from asserting it in practice when he declared 
that the vernacular of the Coiwivio was almost as excellent as the lan- 
guage of ancient Eome m reproducing the intricacies of abstract thought 
in actual words.^ This was furthermore implied by his writing in 
vernacular what was really a treatise dealing with some aspects of 
scholastic philosophy and according to the method of the medieval 
schools, since by doing this he was claiming for his volgare the right to 
enter the sphere of studies hitherto only pursued in Latin.^ Thus one 
conclusion may be reached from all this, that the Gonv%v%o was to be the 
appendix, the piece justijicahve, the practical counterpart of the Latin 
treatise. It was there that the vulgare yialicum would be seen in prose 
and verse, and dealing successfully with subject-matter never handled 
before in the vernacular. The connexion between the language of poetry 
and that of prose, and the influence of the former upon the latter,^ which 
had been first suggested to Dante by Isidore’s Etymologiae,^ was to be 
openly displayed there; moreover, it was to show what Dante meant to 
be the highest linguistic manifestation of Italy stabilized into a gramaUca 
through the agency of poetry,^ and thus safeguarded against those con- 
tinual changes which -were noted in both treatises,® and against which 
gramatica alone was immune. To those Italians who affected a preference 
for the languages of France and Provence, it was to be a reproach and an 
invitation to accept their own language as a hterary instrument. But 
^ove all it was the passionate plea of a man in love with his own 
language who, convinced of its intrinsic greatness, was striving to convert 
his fellow-countrymen to his views. It was this love and enthusiasm that 
made him write of the future mission of the volgare as foreseen by him : 

j Questo Sara queilo pane orzato del quale si satolleranno loigliaia, e a me ne soper- 
cMeranno le sporte piene. Questo sara luce nuova, sole nuovo, lo quale surgera la 

^ Vnlg* Bloq. i, x, 4. 

^ *lo latuio molte cose mauifesta concepute no la mente clie lo volgare far non puo’ 
{Gmv. I, V, 12). 

® Ibid., I, X, 12; cf. also ibid., xv, xxi, 6. 

^ Already in tbe Vita Nuova Dante had claimed that the rhetorical schemes used in 
Latin could be employed in the vernacular (Vita Nuova, xxv, 7). 

7 i, 1, ^ ® Isidori Etymologiarum Lihri XX, i, xxxviii, 2. 

Vonv^ I, xni, 6-7 ; n, xi, 9 Already Peter Helyas had acknowledged the possibility to 
apply the ar8 grqmatw to the volgare (Mango, op. cit., p. xxxiv, n. 2) and this had been 
done m practice for Provencal by Uc Paidit in his Donatz Proemal printed in E. Stengel, 
me betam altesteii proveuzdiisoken GrarnTmUhen (Marburg, 1878), pp. 1-66. 

® Supra, p. 158, n. 4. ^ 
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dove r usato tramonteri, e dara lume a coloro che sono in tenebre e in osouritade, 
per lo Tisato sole che a loro non Ince.^ 

Althougli Dante never stated it explicitly, the connexion between the 
Convivio and the Be Vulgari Eloquentia^ and the intimate links between 
the two works, is evident. Apa;rt from the points already brought for- 
ward in support of such a view, it would seem unlikely that these two 
works composed practically following one another, in both of which the 
volgare was praised and discussed, were not part of one major scheme, 
i.e. the vindication of the volgare of Italy. Had it not been so, what need 
was there for the defence of the volgare in the first book of the Convivio"^ ^ 
When Dante wrote the Y%ta Nuova, which like the Convivio consists of 
poems and their prose commentaries, and in which incidentally an 
interest in hnguistic matters already appears,^ the need for such an 
apology was not felt. Why then, if not for such a reason as suggested 
above, does the Convmo defend the employment of the vernacular in its 
prose sections and stress the ability of its prose to render the hngua di si 
in its full beauty?^ The answer to this seems to be because the mission 
of the Convivio was ^nter alia to supplement the Be Vulgari Eloquentia, 
the composition of which it actually mentions,® in the glorification of the 
Italian volgare. The reference to the Be Vulgari Eloquentia in the Convivio 
is particularly important because it emphasizes the close links between 
the two treatises through its implied hint that perhaps the Be Vulgari 
Eloquentia was also meant, among other things, to be a defence of the 
language of the Convivio, though, being addressed to scholars, it was written 
in Latin. Indeed, this reference to the Be Vulgan Eloquentia seems to 
imply a desire to explain on scientific lines some problems connected with 
the volgare which were merely touched in the Convivio, so that also those 
scholars who held the vernacular in contempt might be converted to 
Dante’s views. Although it seems probable that the Be Vulgari Eloquentia 
was started before the Convivio,^ such an intention is not to be ruled out. 

^ Conv. I, xiii, 12. On this passage cf. II Conmmo, ed. G. Busnelli and G. Vandelli, vol. i, 
p. 85, n. 6. 

^ Conv. I, V, l-sin, 12 

® Vita Nuom, xxv, passim. Dante’s intention of composmg the Vita Niiova in volgare 
had been discussed with Guido Cavalcanti, who had encouraged it (ibid., xxx, 2-3). It is 
true that, as Professor Eoligno remarks, ‘at the time of the Vita Nuova he had put forward 
a subtle and almost tentative plea for his use of the vernacular in a prose commentary’ 
(Eohgno, Dante as a Craftsman, p. 18), but the difference between this and the defence o 
the volgare in the Convivio is very great. 

^ Com. I, X, 12. " «. 

® Ibid. I, V, 10. It seems hkely that ‘hbeUo ch’ io mtendo di fare, Dio concedente, di 
Volgare Ebquenza’ (ibid., loc. cit.).refers to the completion of the treatise rather than to an 
mtention of writing it at a future date. On this passage cf. 11 Convivio, ed. G. Busnelli and 
G. Vandelh, voL i, p. 34, n. 1, and Marigo, op. cit., p. xx. 

^ Supra, p. 160. 
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For tiiere must have been a time when Dante was engaged on both 
treatises-— let it be remembered that both works were left uncompleted-— 
so that it would seem only natural that while working on the Convivio he 
mav have been reserving for the other work which was still unfinished 
the discussion of points connected with the volgare which were arising as 
he went on with his composition, and which could not be suitably dis- 
cussed at length in the Italian treatise. Both works were probably to be 
parts of one single scheme, the promotion of linguistic unity in the highest 
manifestations of Itahan hterary life, the possibility of which was shown 
to Dante by the examples of Latin, the other neo-Latin languages, and 
the poems of the doctores %llustres of Italy, which in the transcripts by 
Tuscan scribes showed a linguistic unity which possibly, as Schiaffini 
hinted,^ first gave Dante the idea of the volgare illustre. But this 
scheme, as already suggested, ^ was possibly aiming even further than the 
province of language and letters in its ultimate ends. Through the 
stabilization of literary language, it may have meant to foster a bond of 
spiritual umty throughout the country, and so start a conscious feeling 
of a common heritage, thus paving the way towards that national 
harmony which was later pleaded with so much passion in the Monarchia 
and the Gommedia,^ and to inaugurate a new era in scholarship through 
the acceptance of Italian as a learned language.^ 

Common links between the two treatises are furthermore emphasized 
by a common peculiarity. Both works were left uncompleted by Dante. 
The actual reasons that led to this are unknown. It has been commonly 
assumed that Dante interrupted their composition in order to dedicate 
all his energies to the Gommedia,^ But was this so? While engaged on 
the Oommedia Dante still found time to compose the Monarchia ; ® hence 
could this alone be the real reason that induced him to give up his 
grandiose scheme of fostering the unity of literary language in Italy, a 

^ A. Sciiiaffim, Testt Fiorenttni dd Dugento e dei Primi del Trecento (Fxrenze, 1926), 
p. xly. For the language of the manuscript cann>rL%eri cf. especially Bertoni, Lingua e 
Foesia, pp 64r-5; E. Q. Farodi, ‘Bima siciliana, nma aretana e bolognese’, Bullettino della 
Society Dmtesca ltaliana,n&w xx (1913), 126-8; I. Sanesi, ‘ II toscaneggiamente della 
poesia sieihana’, Giornale 8tonco deUa Letteratura Italiana, xxxiY (1899), Z54r-67, 

^ Supra, p. 159. 

® On the possible political implications of the volgare illmtre cf. also Bertom, Lingua e 
Fomia, pp. 36-7 ; Mango, op. cit , pp. Ixxxii-lxxxvi. 

^ Tins may he surmised from Gom. i, xin, 11-12. 

® Bertoni, Lingua e Poesia, p. 75, II Convivio, ed. G. Busnelli and G. VandeUi, vol. i, 
pp. M-lvii. • 

* The date of composition of the Monorchia is still the subject of debate. It seems, how- 
ever, certain that it was written while Dante was engaged on the Oom'inedia For the 
various dates' suggested cf 0. Foligno, ‘Notes on the date of composition of the De 
MomnUa\ Lanie-^Lssaya in Commemoration, 1321-1921 (London, 1921), pp. 143-56; 
K. Zingarelli, La vita, t tempi e le opere di Dante (Mlano, 1931), u, 709, n. L 
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scheme to which he had dedicated long and painstaking studies and 
meditations. Was it not perhaps that another motive led him to do it? 
Both the treatises are products of the early period of Dante's exile^ when 
he was ceaselessly wandering through central and northern Italy seeking 
refuge from the adversities of fortune, thus continually increasing that 
knowledge of Italian dialects which is so strikingly exhibited in the first 
book of the De Vulgan EloquenUa,^ Is it not possible that such an in- 
creased knowledge, as well as other reasons, was instrumental in making 
him change his views on hterary language, and consequently as a matter 
of course set aside unfinished his two treatises? That some change in 
Dante’s views on the language of letters had occurred by the time he 
started the Commedia is shown by his not writing it in the volgare illustre. 
It is true that Dante is supposed to have chosen the ‘'mediocre style’ for 
it.^ But, on the other hand, it seems hardly likely that he would not have 
adopted what he considered at the time to be the most perfect expression 
of the Italian vernacular for what he knew would be his greatest master- 
piece. 


Appendix 

Dante and the Easos de Trobar 

Dante’s use of Eaimon Vidal’s Rasos de Trobar in the De Vulgari 
Eloquentia was shown by Professor Ewert.^ Perhaps the influence of this 
treatise on the Florentine poet was not hmited to the De Vulgari Elo- 
quentia. If we look at the Rasos de Trobar, we shall find that the intro- 
ductory part of this handbook on poetics includes a defence of Lemosi as 
the literary language of Proven§al-speaking countries. After stating that 
Lemosi was the literary tongue of Provence, and the best ‘ per far vers et 
cansons et serventes’,^ Vidal goes on to defend the vocabulary of this 
dialect against those who were trying to deny it some of its words on the 

^ Vulg. Bloq. i, x, 5~xv, 8. 

^ Concerning the language of the Commedia, Dante stated m his letter to Cangrande that 
it was ‘ ad naodum loquencS, remissus est modus et humihs, quia locutio vulgaris in qua et 
muliercule comunicant’ {Bpistole, xm, 31), hut this does not necessarily imply that he re- 
ferred here to the ‘humble style’ which was, accordmg to his origmal scheme, to be dealt 
with in the fourth book of the De Vulgari Bhquentia {Vulg. Bloq, n, iv, 6). Bertoni rightly 
suggests that ‘ quando ebbe mizio la Divina Commedia, le discussion! sul volgare iUustre, 
le disquisiziom sugli stili, gli sforzi dietro le funzioni dell’ inteUetto vennero distriitti di colpo 
nell’ anima e nella mente di Dante. Cedevano le astrazioni, soprafatte dalla vita, si jfrantu- 
mavano gli schemi, si^spezzavano gli ostacoh’ (Bertoni, Lingua e Foesia, p. 75). It seems 
therefore likely that the abandonment of the Gonvimo and the De Vulgari Bloqueniia may 
have been due to the fact that Dante, before startmg on the Commedia, had ceased to beheve 
in the volgare illustre as defined in liis Latm treatise Cf., however, M. Casella, ‘Sul testo 
della Divina Commedia’, Studi Danteschi, vm (1924), 64-6. 

® Supra, p. 160, n. 1. The Masos is printed in Stengel, op. cit , pp. 67 ff. 

^ C. Appel, Frovenzalische Chrestomathie (Leipzig, 1930), p. 196. 
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grounds that they also occurred in other Provengal vernaculars, ending 
with a short panegyric inspired by the grammatical regularity of Lemosi. 
The difference between the vindication of Lemosi m the Rasos de Trobar 
and that of the volgare in the Comivio is very great, Dante’s occupying 
eight chapters while Vidal’s hardly runs to one printed page. Yet when 
we consider that Dante used the Rasos for his De Vulgari EloquenUa, the 
composition of which was more or less contemporary with that of the 
Convivio, it seems quite possible that the idea of including an apology of 
the Italian volgare in the introductory book of the Convivio was suggested 
to him by his study of Vidal’s treatise, a work which had also influenced 
the scheme of the De Vulgari EloquenUa. 


London. 
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MODERN GREEK ORAL VERSIONS OF 
APOLLONIOS OF TYRE 

CoNCERNiisrG the wanderings of the story of Apollonios, Prince of Tyre, 
on European soil I have nothing here to add to the much that has been 
written.^ The object of this paper is to describe the versions of the story 
recorded in recent years from Greek oral tradition, and their relation to 
a very fine example, not yet published, collected some years ago at the 
village of Asphendioii in the island of Kos. All these versions, I may say 
at once, are derived from a rhymed version printed several times at 
Venice, first in the year 1534.^ 

It IS generally agreed that the first Apollonios of Tyre was a Greek 
novel such as have survived from the pens of Achilles Tatius, Heliodorus 
or Longus ; this Greek original has been lost, but may have been written 
by a pagan from Asia Minor. Some time in the fifth century of our era it 
was put into Latin, later elements being added to the original text. This 
Latin version became immensely popular, and is found translated into 
almost every European language, in England it gave Shakespeare the 
plot of Pericles, Pnnce of T^re. This part of the subject I can leave aside, 
but it will be well at this point to give a brief outline of the story as it 
appears in the Latin text.^ 

King Antiochus of Antioch incestiionsly became the lover of his own daughter. 
In order not to be troubled by suitors for her hand, he propounded a riddle to anyone 
who presented himself: the riddle at the beginnmg of Shakespeare’s P&i-ides, the 
answer to which is that it describes the ambiguous position of the daughter. K a man 
could not answer it, he was beheaded; and even if anyone had answered it, Antiochus 
would still have had his hfe. Apollonius, Prince of Ib^e, came and guessed the riddle 
which told him of the king’s wickedness. Antiochus, instead of playing fair, sent his 
servant Thaliarohus to kill Apollonius, who, however, fled away in a richly laden ship, 
and the king had to be content wirh setting a price on his head. 

ApoUomus came to Tarsus where a citizen called HeUenicus warned him of his 
danger. He met his friend Stranguilho wibh his wife Dionysias, and used his cargo of 
com to reheve the famine in the town. Then he sailed away for Pentapolis, but on the 
way was shipwrecked and cast up near Gyrene. A kindly fisherman helped him to go 
to the court of Kong Archistrates to whom he commended himself by his skill as a 
masseur and by his other accomphshments. He and the kmg’s daughter Archistratis 
fen in love ; and he lived m the palace as her music master. Three suitors then appeared 
for the hand of the princess, but she let her father know that she would marry no one 
but Apollonius, to which the king consented. Presently messengers came with news 
of the death of the wicked kmg and his unfortunate daughter by a thunderbolt, and 
that Apollonius is summoned to be kmg. So the prmce and his wife and the midwife 
Lycoris set off; but another storm arose and after giving birth to a daughter the 

^ See A. H. Smyth, Shakespeme’s Pencles and ApoUomos of Tyre, Philadelphia, 1898; 
also S. SiQger, Apollonius von Tyrus, Halle, 1895. 

2 Por the editions, see Legrand’s BibliograpMe helUnique. 

® I have used the text of Apollom% regis Tyn, ed. A. Riese, 1893. 
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mother died. Apollonius put her body into a chest and cast it into the sea. In due 
course it was washed up at Ephesus, and a clever disciple of the physician Chaeremon 
brought her to hfe again. The lady was then placed among the priestesses m the 
temrfe of Diana. Apollomus contmued his voyage, came to Tarsus and gave the baby 
girl, whom he had called Tarsia, to his friends Stranguiiho and Dionysias to be 
brought up with their own daughter Phiiotimias; with her he left the nurse and 
midvife Lycons. 

On her deathbed the nurse told Tarsia the real story of her birth; she then died and 
was buried close to the sea. As Tarsia grew up she proved notably more beautiful 
than her foster-sister, and all were jealous of her Her foster-mother, Dionysias, 
ordered the slave Theophilus to take her away and kill her, while they celebrated a 
sham faneral. Theophilus spared the girl, and pirates appeared who carried her away 
to Mitylene, where she was sold to the leno Ninus. Athenagoras, the prince of the city, 
had bid for her agamst Nmus; he protected her m all her trials and she was able to 
retain her honour: finally, Nmus allowed her to earn him money by entertaining 
visitors with her music. 

Fourteen years later Apollonius went agam to StranguiUio; he was told of his 
daughter’s death by sickness and taken to her alleged tomb. As he was returning to 
Tyre a contrary w^md earned him to Mitylene. He was too melancholy to land him- 
self, but from one of his servants, Ardaho, Athenagoras learned his name and per- 
ceived that he must be the father of Tarsia. The girl was sent to the ship to console 
him with her music, and by nddlmg verses and by recounting her story forced him to 
recognize his lost daughter. The leno was then burned ahve and Athenagoras took 
Tarsia as his wufe. 

To brmg Apollomus to Ephesus a dream is used; at its bidding he went there and 
m the temple saw Archistratis, whom he took to be Diana herself. She then revealed 
herself and all the three were united. Apollomus assumed the crown of Antioch and 
conferred upon Athenagoras and his daughter the kingdom of Tyre. Then they ail 
went to Tarsus, and StranguiUio and Dionysias were brought up for trial. Tarsia 
dramatically unveiled herself as one brought back from the dead; Theophilus gave 
Ms evidence, and the guilty pair were condemned to death by stonmg. Apollonius 
then went to Cyrene, and sought out and rewarded the kindly fisherman. ArcMstrates 
died, bequeathing Ms kmgdom to ApoUomus and his wife, who lived as rulers of 
Antioch and Cyrene. Lastly, to give authenticity to the story, we are told that 
Apollomus wrote an account of Ms adventures : one copy he deposited in the temple 
of Diana at Ephesus, the other he placed in his own library. 

Siici. is the story; the nearest we can get to the original Greek. It is 
Ml of adventures, storms at sea and coincidences, yet in tone rather dry, 
and in parts reading more like an epitome than a full translation of the 
original. The essential incidents, appearing in all the subsequent versions 
presently to be examined, are the birth of a daughter at sea, the supposed 
death of the mother, the loss of the girl, her resistance to all attempts on 
her TOtue, and the final general recognition and the happy ending of the 
whole story. 

The one European wandering of this story which concerns us is that it 
made its way to Venice, after the fail of Constantinople a notable centre 
of Greek printing. There the family of Glykys from Jdnnina issued many 
books, mainly of a popular character, for the use of Greeks living under 
Turkish rule. These books, no doubt read to death by people who were 
hardly bibliophiles, are all of them now quite scarce, some very rare 
indeed. In 15^4:, as I have already said, the rhymed version of the 
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Apollonius story appeared, and it was reprinted several times in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the latest edition I can find is of 
1806. An edition of 1745 is now among Bywater’s books in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Its title runs: ^ A.ttoXXo}vLov tov iv Tdpw, Pi]/xdSa.^ 
But this fimada, this story in rhyme, is by no means a mere translation 
of the original. Very much in contrast to the dry preciseness of the 
Latin, it is a work of a strongly romantic, chivalrous tone with the freest 
modifications of the story. Parallel with it is another verse translation 
preserved in a MS. of the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century now 
at Paris, and published by Wagner.^ It keeps much more closely to the 
original than the rimada, but is of no importance here because all the 
Greek oral versions are very clearly based on the Venice book. The exact 
source of the Venice rimada is not clear: Smyth thinks it must be left 
doubtful; Singer apparently believes that the Paris manuscript and the 
rimada are made from two separate Itahan versions, themselves from a 
French text.® 

The numerous editions show that the Glykys rimada was as popular in 
Greece as the story had proved in Europe, and the same thing is indicated 
by the fact that in recent years the tale of Apollonius has several times 
been recorded as a folk-tale or ballad, and printed in collections of such 
things. From Crete we have it as a ballad, and from Kythera and Aivali 
(Kydonia), in Asia Minor, as a folk-tale.^ It is curious to note that at 
Aivali it has found its way back to the probable country of the original 
inventor of the story. 

But before discussing these Greek oral versions, we must see how the 
Venice nmada modified the Latin original; how the story was adapted to 
the taste of the popular Greek world, at that time to some extent western- 
ized by the Frankish culture which had flooded the Levant both before 
and after the crusades. A taste for romantic, chivalrous poems had grown 
up, a good deal in the Frankish style. There was a supply of such works, 
some few of them modernizations of native Greek stories like the AcMllets, 
with a tournament quite in the western style, most of them frankly im- 
portations from the west: the Cantare di Mono e Bianafiore produced 
Phlonos and Platzia^phlora; Pierre de Provence et la belle Maguelonne 

^ Mucii information on the Glykys books is contained in Legrand’s BibUographie 
helUmque. 

2 W. Wagner, Med%eval Greek Texts, pp. 57-104; also in his Carmina Graeca Medii Aevi, 
pp. 248-76. 

® Smyth, op. cit , p. 45, also Smger as quoted by Pohtis in Aaoypa^ta, i, 77, 'vvith a 
reference which I cannot trace. 

^ Both versions of the Cretan ballad are in '0 'S.prrnKos Aaos, i, 7 and 77 ; the Aivah 
version has been published in a German translation in J. G. von Hahn’s Griech%sche und 
albanesische MaercJien, i, 273-84, no. 50. 
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appeared as hnbenos and Margarona, There were plenty morCj and 
finally, in the seventeenth century, Cornaro wrote the great Cretan 
romantic epic, Erotokritos, ^The man tormented by love , founded, as 
has been lately discovered, on a French romance Pans et Vienne?^ It was 
for this world that the dry precise Latin Apollonius had to be prepared, 
and a good deal naturally had to be done to it. First, the poem had to be 
christianized . a prologue and an epilogue on the duty of trusting in God 
have been added; Apollonius’ infant daughter is christened; when the 
mother recovers from her apparent death she is no longer put among the 
priestesses of Diana ; she becomes a nun and then the abbess of her con- 
vent. Fresh local colour is freely applied. When Apollonius goes to the 
court of King Archistrates and falls in love with his daughter, a tourna- 
ment is inserted at which he may show his manly valour in the presence 
of his lady, quite in the western style of chivalry. There are no notable 
omissions, but the early part of the story is rather padded out with 
soliloquies and moral reflexions quite alien to the drier Latin, while 
towards the end a good deal of cutting has been done. The adapter 
apparently was getting tired of his work. The riddle at the beginning is 
mentioned but not given, and Tarsia’s enigmatic rhymes sung to her 
father before he recognizes her have all disappeared. So too have the 
inscriptions on the tombs and elsewhere which in the Latin are given 
with great preciseness. The story is somehow softened by moral padding 
and the omission of too sharp details; in particular, the plot is not worked 
out so carefully, and the loose ends are not gathered up with the almost 
mechanical neatness of the Latin original. 

There is another great difference and again in the direction of vague- 
ness and lack of sharp realistic detail. In the Latin all the characters, 
even the least important, have names; in the Greek poem the minor 
characters are left nameless as is usual in Greek folk literature. Apol- 
lonius and Antiochus, Archistratis and Tarsia, Athenagoras and Stron- 
gilios are stiff there in Greek dress; slightly altered, the father Archistrates 
appears as Archistratoras, and Dionysias as Dionida ; the other characters 
axe either anonymous or, like Hellanicus, axe not mentioned at all. 

Another modification to suit the new audience is interesting. In the 
Latin version Apollonius wins the favour of his future father-in-law by 
his skill as a masseur and as an attendant at the gymnasium. This to a 
sixteenth-century Greek audience would not have made much sense, 

Full information, on all these worhs is m Krambacher’s GescMchte der hyzantinischm 
hiU&ratur, For the source of Erotokritos the reference is to Poema cretand Erotocnt in Utera- 
ima mmdmascd izvond ei mcunoscut, by K. Oartojan, Bucharest, 1935. 
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liowever mncli it may have fitted the Greek Hellenistic world. Therefore 
in the Venetian rimada Apollonius first distinguishes himself by his 
beautiful dancing and then by his skill in playing the harp. These 
romantic accomplishments commend themselves so much that at the 
request of the princess he is allowed to take up his quarters in the palace. 

Of course the piece at the end of the Latin about the writing of the 
story by Apollonius himself and the two copies has disappeared. We have 
instead a moral epilogue about the duty of trusting in God and then the 
author names himself as Constantine, of Canea in Crete, dates his poem 
to the year 1500 and ends up with the couplet, 

Km av €cr(l)a}<a kol tittotcs, as ev’ a'Vfi7raBT)fxivo, 

Tiarl eKOfLva rl KdT€)(a koI fiaBrjfxevo 

[‘And if I have made any mistakes let it be pardoned; 
for I wrote down what I knew and bad learned.’] 

In examining the oral versions from Greece the Cretan ballad may be 
taken first: it is at least in the same literary form, written in the same 
political verse, as its Venetian original. It has been published twice with 
unimportant variants and lacunae in the short-lived Cretan periodical 
'0 Kpr]TLK6s Aaos, One version was recorded from a woman in the village 
of Phourphoura in the central Cretan province of Amari; for the other 
no locality is given, but we are told that it was sung by wedding pro- 
cessions when on the way from one village to another, and the distance 
was too great for the simple succession of couplets (fiarimSeg) commonly 
used on such occasions. The names Apollonios, Archistrata and Tarsia or 
Tartsia are preserved, but Athenagoras appears as a prince (pTjyorrovXo), 
either nameless or with the new name of Eizimento (Pt^t/xeWo). But the 
whole story has been recast and shortened to a tenth, the 1894 lines of 
the nmada reduced to 181 and 185; the story begins with the birth of the 
baby on board the ship, and ever3d}hing is reduced to the merest outline 
except the incidents of the jealous foster-mother, the grief of Apollonios 
and his final joyous recognition of his daughter. The finding of the lost 
wife is reduced to a single couplet. I find only two lines in which any 
verbal resemblance to the original is preserved. The wicked foster-mother 
is telling Apollonios the false story of his daughter’s death. Here the 
Venice rimada has the couplet: 

^ArriBavev ^ Tdpcna, k cKayj/e Kapdid /ACtff, 

2dv irecnj to koko dirdvoa ra Tratdid ptas 

where the anonymous Cretan version runs: 

Tagracd crov iroBave^ k rrjv Kapbid jnov, 

'Zav vdx^ iricTT) pid (pcorid vd icd-^jj rd iratbid pov. 

And the Amari version is very much the same. 
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la general the whole poem has been recast on Greek folk-ballad lines. 
The story we have seen is cut down to what is really only one incident, 
the loss and regaining of the daughter, for a ballad can hardly contain 
more: this is a fundamental difference between a ballad and a narrative 
poem. The new opemng and ending too are characteristic of the Greek 
ballad. The first couplet calls upon the audience to listen to the song- 

\\<jiovKpa(TTrjr€ va eras rpayovbi rf* ’Ap;)(icrTparas, 

’kiToXkatVLos kl €yevvrj(rev ’s tt) o-rpdra. 

And the poem ends: 'Lo! the happy day when Apollonios found the 
mother and the daughter’: 

Rapes' ttov yivowrai <rr}p.€pv^v ^p>epa, 

Hov ^p^Kcv ^AiroXkSvLOs pdvva Ka\ dvyaripa. 

Another notable influence of the Greek ballad is the occurrence of what 
is almost a ballad commonplace, the moamng tombstoneA When Apol- 
lonios goes to lament at the supposed tomb of his daughter, the tombstone 
uttered a moaning cry which was heard in the seven heavens, and what 
seemed the voice of an angel sounded in his ears telling him to go to 
Venice and that there he would find her: 

Kt anov r^v rocn) rapax'^ ^ TrXaKa elSpov^tV^?;, 

Kt aTTOV rr)v roat] \viT7}cn *s rf* i<f>Ta ovpavovs ypoLKT^Qr}^ 

Kl ^(rdv dyyeXt/ci) (pcavr} rjKOvereve r afpri vtov 
Nd waTj dirov tt] BeveBia va Trdprj to TraiBi vtov 

In the Latin version a contrary wind carries him to Mitylene where he 
finds her ; in this Cretan version he is told to go to Venice ; another typical 
modification in the Greek folk-lore direction, for to the Greek peasant 
Venice has been for centuries the centre of all Frankish wealth and 
power. In fact the ballad shows signs of having been orally current in 
Crete for a long time, reshaped by a series of singers not one of whom had 
ever seen the Vemce rimada. This, too, is indicated by the vocabulary 
which has in one version quite a number of the Turkish words that have 
made their way into the common peasant language of Crete ; examples 
are kclIki, fLTriXKL, XoEAt, ^eKlXy]^, ;^ap 67 rdpt* 

Of the two hitherto recorded prose versions the one from the island of 
Kj^hera is the nearer to the nmada: set in the prose are four lines of 
verse, two of which are actually from the Venice text. Also, while in 
Greek folk-tales the characters are generally anonymous, we have here 
three names, Apollonios, Archistrata and Strongylios: the rest are lost. 
The story is truncated at the beginning, and the first episode is the sea 
journey of Apollonios and his wife, the bicth of the baby and the seeming 

^ For an e^tample see the Ballad of the Bead Brother m Politis’s ’E/cXo^ac, p. 138, line 68. 
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death of the mother, whose body was cast up at a monastery, where she 
lived as a nun. 

Apollonios, having to go to a war, left his daughter with the vizier Strongylios, 
whose wife out of jealousy sent the girl off with a servant to be put to death. The man 
relented, and the girl after a meeting with some shepherds was carried off by pirates 
and sold mto slavery. She resisted all attempts on her virtue, and the prince of the 
land fell in love with her : this is of course the Athenagoras of the Latin version and of 
the nmada, Apollomos was informed of the death of his daughter, and whilst he i^as 
mournmg for her, his ship was carried to the place where she was in slavery : the name 
Mitylene is not given. The prmce who is m love with the girl offered a reward to any- 
one who would rouse Apollomos from his silent grief; the girl went to divert him with 
her music, and m her song told the story of her life, mentioning the names of her 
father and of her mother and of Strongylios. So Apollomos recogmzed his daughter, 
and the prince of the land married her, and ail three of them set off and came to the 
monastery. There they saw the cofhn and on it was the name Archistrata. Apollomos 
met and recognized his wife, and then went and pumshed Strongyhos and rewarded 
the servant who had saved his daughter’s life, and so the story comes to its happy 
ending. 

The following is the version from Aivali, printed in a German translation 
by Hahn. 

There was once a prince who was unwiUing to marry. (This is all that is left of the 
introductory episode of the prmce running away to avoid a marriage with the princess 
incestuously loved by her father.) He went off m a ship to find a bride to suit his taste, 
but was shipwrecked; he landed and was helped by a kmdly fisherman. Dressed m 
clothes given him by the fisherman and disgmsed by covering his head of hair with 
the stomach of an ox, he went to the kmg’s palace, and found employment in the 
stables, where he was harshly treated by the groom. He went playmg his flute, and the 
princess seemg him without his disgmse fell in love with Mm. (This disguise as a 
scaldhead, here inserted mto the story, is a commonplace of Greek folk-tales.)^ Then 
he became a servant to the prmcess, who got her father’s leave to take piano lessons 
from him. Three ambassadors came to ask the princess m marriage : the king sent her 
a letter by the hand of the prince, and she VTOte in answer that she would marry no 
one but Mm. The king discovered the excellence of the youth and allowed the 
betrothal. Then a sMp arrived with signs of mourmng; she was searching for the lost 
prmce; when the kmg found out that he was m fact a prmce he celebrated the 
marriage. The ship brought back the news and the father went to greet Ms son and the 
bride. The father then died, and the prmce started for Ms home to take up his 
inheritance. His wife went with him, and on board the sMp gave birth to a daughter 
and then died. No mention is made of any storm. The body of the queen is put into 
a golden coffin with the usual letter and cast into the sea: no sMp could sail with a 
dead body on board (another piece of familiar Greek folk-lore).^ The coffin was washed 
ashore; a doctor brought the lady to life and built a monastery m which she could 
live as a nun. 

The prince put the baby out to nurse with a friend of Ms father’s, but the foster- 
parents grew jealous because she was so much more beautiful than their own daughter 
and she was sent out with a servant to be kfiled. The servant hesitated, and at that 
moment a pirate sMp appeared and carried her away. The girl was sold to a bawd; 
with difficulty she preserved her chastity, and was at last allowed to make money for 
her mistress by playing music. 

The prince on the death of his father inherited Ms crown. Then he received a letter 
from the foster-father, that his daughter had fallen sick and died. He fell into a 
melancholy, and voyagmg in a sMp he came to the town where Ms daughter was in 
servitude. She was sent for to play to Mm, and from her age and her riddling songs 

1 R. M. Dawkms, Modern Greek in Asia p, 222, 

2 R. M. Dawkms, The Monks of Athos, v. 91. 
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he reeoo'iiized that she his daughter, he tried to buy her from the old woman, who 
’efused"" Then the father threw the old woman mto prison and went off with Ms 
dau^-hter. He came to another town and there he saw a newly built monastery. In it 
lie saw ins wife’s golden coffin, and so was led to recogmze m the abbess his lost wife. 
The three of them went off to the wicked foster-father and punished him; then they 
uent to the realm of the queen’s father and rewarded the fisherman, and finally the 
prmce inherited his wife’s kingdom as well as his own. 

This version having wandered as far as Asia Minor is further removed 
from the Yenice rimada than the Kythera story. It has lost all the names 
of the characters, and in the episode of the disguise has borrowed from 
the common corpus of Greek folk-tales. Hahn recognized its derivation 
from a printed source, but Apollonios of Tyre did not occur to him : he 
discerned a very much less close parallel with what we know of Euripides’ 
play Alkmmon, 

Until recently these versions, the Cretan ballad and the two folk-tales, 
were the only evidence of the return of the Apollonios story to Greek soil. 
Now something quite fresh has turned up. 

It happened that rather more than thirty years ago Dr W. H. D. House 
was travelling in the Dodecanese, and m Kos he met a, by that time, 
rather elderly man called Jacob Zarraftis. A few years later I made the 
acquaintance of Zarraftis in Kos and Kalymnos. He was a sort of local 
antiquary, who picked up a living from some property of his own and by 
dealing in a small way in antiquities. There were several local scholars of 
this sort in the islands, and Zarraftis and the better-known Demosthenis 
Khaviaras of Synh were perhaps the best of them. Dr Rouse was much 
interested m the islands and in their lore and traditions, and he conceived 
the happy idea of setting Zarraftis to work to collect and write down 
whatever he could find in the islands of folk-ballads, folk-tales and 
similar material. The major part of these collections is from Kos, but 
Zarraftis had friends and connexions in other islands and sent in im- 
portant material from Leros, Kalymnos and Astypalaia. All this material 
Dr Rouse has put into my hands. Among the folk-tales I found one much 
longer and much more a work of art than any other I had ever read. It 
occupies forty-eight closely written quarto pages in Zarraftis’s excep- 
tionally clear handwriting; the language is the dialect of the village of 
Asphendiou m Kos. Before I had read many pages I was aware that what 
I had in my hands was a new popular version of the story of Apollonios 
of Tyre. A comparative study of this piece with the other versions of the 
story, the Latin, the Venice rimada,, the Cretan ballad and the folk-tales 
of Kythera and Aivali, suggested that a study of these wanderings of the 
story and of its adaptation to different tastes would be of some interest. 

Though based on the Yenice rimada, the Koan story has strayed further 
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from it than any of the other Greek versions; it has numerous interpola- 
tions and, what is of most interest, an entirely new handling of the final 
recognition scene. The names have been entirely recast; as thoroughly 
as they are in Shakespeare’s Pencles, Prince of Tyre. Apollonios, Archi- 
strata, and so on would not mean much to the villagers of Kos. Conse- 
quently we now find that the prince is called not Apollonios but YannaM, 
Johnnie or Jack. The character who plays the part of Athenagoras is now 
called Nikolaki, Nicholas or Nickie, the wife is Angehca and her daughter 
Angelikoula. Many names of minor characters are omitted; the foster- 
mother and the negro servant are named, but only once, and that as a 
kind of afterthought in the final scene of the story : he is xibraham, and 
she Dikenio, the last stage of the Dionysias of the Latin and the Dionida 
of the Vemce version. The whole story has been brought, one may say, 
from the castle to the village, but what it has lost in romantic character 
it has gained a thousand times in liveliness and vigour. 

We shall find in the story not a few changes to fit the new miheu. At 
the very beginning quite a new turn is given to the incident of the in- 
cestuous father. Far from wishing to keep his daughter to himself, the 
wicked parent, whom all the audience would feel must be a victim to his 
consciousness of sin, is shown as most anxious to marry her off and so * 
hush up the scandal: the riddle by which smtors are kept at a distance 
has therefore to be dropped. Apollonios, or as he is now called Jack, 
does, in fact, marry her, but when he has persuaded her to tell him the 
truth, he flees from her in horror. Later m the story, to clear the way for 
his marriage to Angelica, we are told of the first wife’s death: in war Jack 
receives a letter from a^ymg soldier on the opposite side: this soldier 
reveals himself as his wife, here called Daphne. They bid one another 
farewell, and he gives her a burial as becomes a great princess. We are 
now in the Greek orthodox world of strict monogamy and of the laws of 
Christian marriage. 

Jack went off in a ship laden with corn, and was carried to a town, left 
without a name ; he reheved the famine and found the friend to whom he 
afterwards confided his daughter; at this later meeting the friend, the 
Strongylios of the earlier version, is called Anthony. Continuing his 
journey, Jack was shipwrecked; saved from the sea, he found his way by 
the help of a fisherman to the king’s court, the father, here left nameless, 
of his future wife. But he is not the only man saved; with him was a 
young sailor called Nikolaki, young Nicholas, according to the regular 
rule in such stories that the hero should have a faithful friend, a fidus 
Achates, to accompany him in all his adventures. Nicholas plays in the 

M.L.B.XXSVn 12 
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story the part of Athenagoras, the noble of Tarsus, who protects the girl 
and at the end of the story marries her. 

The next incident is very much in the village style. In the Latin 
version, here no doubt following the Hellenistic Greek original, Apoh 
lonios makes himself useful to the king in the gymnasium. In the Venice 
rimnda he is made a fine dancer and musician; at Aivali he is so far 
brought up to date as to teach the princess the piano ; here he helps in the 
cafe, and by the favour of the princess is made coffee-maker to the king. 

Jack and the princess of course fell in love, and when three successive 
envoys came asking her in marriage, she refused them all, and at last 
admitted her love for the supposed shepherd. The king, her father, was 
at first furious, but a ship arrived opportunely with the news that 
Jack was really a prince, and so he consented to the marriage. Presently 
news came that Jack must return to his kingdom, and his wife Angelica 
insisted on going with him. Then follows the birth at sea of the daughter, 
here called Angelikoula, Little Angelica, and the supposed death of the 
wife. Jack took the baby and gave her to his friend to bring up, and then 
went to his kingdom. His wars are related at some length, with two 
interpolated passages. There is an account of a stratagem whereby 
he obtained a victory: his soldiers gathered branches of trees and by 
hanging clothes on them made them seem like another army; the enemy 
thought they were surrounded and so gave up the fight. In another 
of these battles is placed the incident of his meeting with his first wife 
and of her death. 

The story then returns to the fate of Angelikoula. The foster-mother 
grew jealous of her beauty, and ‘sent her off with their negro servant to be 
put to death. Angelikoula of course besought the servant to spare her 
life; and this he did, bringing back the blood of a horse to make the 
wicked foster-mother — as easily deceived as such people always are in 
folk-tales — believe that he had carried out her orders. At this point 
pirates ought to come on the scene immediately, but the narrator inserts 
a long account of Angelikoula’s adventures. She was rescued from a 
Great Snake by a negro, who took her to his tower to help his wife look 
after their baby. Three youths tried to ravish her, which seems a kind of 
repetition of the three suitors who, earlier in the story, had come for her 
mother, before she married the hero. She repulsed them, but in revenge 
they murdered the baby: the negro and his wife recognized her innocence, 
but found it too painful to keep her any longer in their tower. So she 
again set out on her adventures, and presently came to a town where a 
man was to be hanged for a trifling debt. With the money in her purse 
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she redeemed him, but the man had wanted to die and was angry at 
being saved. This is an incident which occurs in other Greek folk-tales. 
Like everyone else whom Angelikoula meets, he attempted her virtue. 
Again she escaped, and then we return to the usual thread of the story. 
She fell into the hands of pirates, who sold her as a slave: the name of 
the place, Mitylene, is omitted. Here too her virtue was proof against all 
temptations and trials, though her protector, the noble lord Athenagoras, 
is entirely omitted, his place in the story as her future husband being 
taken by her father’s sailor friend Nicholas. 

Her father then learned from the girl’s foster-father that she was dead ; 
he had no suspicion of the attempt to murder her, nor that she had in 
fact made her escape. 

The scene is now set for the recognition by the hero of his supposedly 
dead wife and his lost daughter. In aU the other versions this is arranged 
in two separate episodes: first, the prince at Mitylene recogmzes his 
daughter m the beautiful musician sent to divert his melancholy; then 
they are carried to Ephesus and there the wife is found. The Asphendiou 
story-teller has here taken a line of his — or, I have some reason to suspect, 
her — own and rearranged the whole denouement in a way that fits the 
suppression of the noble lord Athenagoras and the introduction as the 
daughter’s future husband of the hero’s sailor friend Nicholas, who is 
made the captain of the ship in which the hero sails. By making the 
mother the queen of the very town in which her daughter is living as a 
slave, he has arranged that both the recognitions should occur in the 
same place, one quickly succeeding to the other, giving a strong and 
exciting interest to the last quarter of an hour of his recital. In the use 
of coincidence he is no more naive than his classical predecessor. 

In this recognition scene it is to be noted that of the four characters, 
the girl, her mother, the hero and his friend the captain, only the girl’s 
identity is given to the audience, who are let into the secret step by step 
just as Jack himself is. Angehca, the lost mother and wife, is as yet known 
to the other characters only as the queen of the country; Jack is only a 
friend of the captain of the ship, whose name Nicholas is not used until 
the end of the scene. Eeversing the usual order of events, the story-teller 
brings before us first the recognition by the queen of her husband and his 
friend, and then the recognition of all three of them by the girl. The 
narrator, by treating his characters as unknown and anonymous and 
making the whole scene centre round the girl, makes his hearers join in 
their astonishment and delight. As soon as the queen recognizes her 
husband and his friend the captain, we too recognize them, and* in 

12-2 
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recognizing them, we see that the queen is the lost Angelica. After this 
we have only to see the daughter discovering her hitherto unseen and 
unknown father and mother. 

The action is at Mitylene. One day a ship arrives with a captain and 
his friend, both left unnamed and presented as if they are new characters 
in the story: they are of course Jack and Nicholas. They are both taken 
to the house of the leno and there they see Angelikoula. The captain 
makes proposals for her favours, but he is so much struck by the charm 
of her virtue, that he determines to rescue her and to marry her honour- 
ably. After some farcical adventures m which the wretched leno comes off 
very badly, the girl makes her escape. The leno runs out after her, and at 
this point the captain and his friend, who have been intending to rescue 
her from her bondage, appear on the scene. The girl running down the 
street reaches the front of the palace of the queen of the country, who we 
are not yet allowed to know is the lost wife Angelica : the girl takes refuge 
m some sort of porch or portico. Here may be inserted a translation of 
the few last pages of the text, which will show how the final scene of 
recognition is arranged. 

As soon as the girl set her foot on the threshold of the portico she cries out ‘Help’. 
Over against the portico on the upper landing of the great stairway leading up to a 
crystal tower, there was standing by chance a woman dressed m black, it was the 
queen of the country. She heard the girl and at once commanded that she be brought 
before her. She was at once brought, and the queen says to her gently; ‘What is the 
matter my daughter? why are you askmg for help? ’ ‘Many be your years, my lady: 
a wicked man is pursumg me, so I ran away to save my honour.’ ‘Where is he? who 
IS it? Guards ! seize the man at once who is pursumg the girl, and bring him here to 
me without more ado.’ The queen beckoned to the girl to follow her, and went to her 
throne; she sat down and questioned the girl to learn clearly all about it. The girl 
began to relate how till then the leno had been persecutmg her. 

The royal guards took leave to go and arrest the man who had been pursuing the 
girl. So they went out to see who had been pursuing her, and they see a man and his 
companion coming up m haste; they ask them whither they are running; they answer 
that they are runmng after a girl who had gone mto the portico. The guards said at 
once: ‘One man she told us, but here are two’, and they conducted them, both of 
them, before the queen. They were the captain and his friend who had been foUowmg 
the girl, but the guards were sure that they were the girl’s enemies. For the girl had 
not turned at all to look behind her and see how the leno had been bundled off by the 
lads in the street, or to see who they were that were following her. She simply ran, 
and was sure that it was the leno himself running after her. The strangers understood 
the mistake made by the guards, but they obeyed their orders at once, because they 
wanted to find out what had happened to the girl that she was running away and had 
gone to that place to escape. 

When they were about to come into the queen’s presence the captain was m front 
and his feiend was behmd him. When the girl saw the captain facing her, she said to 
the queen: ‘No, this is not the man.’ But the queen looked at them carefully and 
then said: Tt is he.’ The^ girl said again: ‘No, my lady queen, it is not.’ The queen 
again repeated : ‘ It is he, it is.’ The girl again repeated with persistence : ‘ No, my lady 
queen— many be your years — ^it is not he. Indeed one of the two came yesterday evenmg 
and promised that he would come to-day to deliver me, and he may have come now 
to do this.’ ‘But then why were they running after you to catch you? ’ ‘That they 
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know tkemselves.’ Then the captain said: ‘My lady queen, I felt sorry for this girl be- 
cause she was in the hands of a rascal who intended to rum her there in his house. 
I desired her virtue and her grace; I felt for her, and I landed to-day with my very 
good friend here to get her out of the hands of the pimp and to marry her.’ The queen 
looked very closely at him, and then her eyes were seen to be full of tears; and she 
said: ‘Good for you, worthy and noble man; admiral m the service of your kmg.’ 
(The word ‘king’ lets the audience know that at this point the queen has recognized 
in Jack and Nicholas, her husband and his friend.) The captain answered: ‘I thank 
you, and may your years be many, but I am no admiral, only a captam.’ The queen 
answers : ‘ But now when he hears for himself of your noble conduct, he will make you 
his worthy admiral.’ The captain’s friend was surprised at what she was saying and 
did not know what to say. But as soon as he saw that she recogmzed that he was the 
captain’s king, he was pleased with the comphment and said* ‘A queen’s command 
must be obeyed, so you are now mdeed appointed my worthy admiral.’ The captain 
made a courtly bow, kissed the hand of his kmg and said • ‘ I thank you, and many be 
your years.’ Then says the queen to the girl: ‘I can have no doubt that you will 
approve the admiral’s noble proposal. And so from now onwards I make you queen 
of this country and your kmg is Admiral Nicholas.’ (By the use of the name Nicholas 
we are again told that the queen has by now recognized her husband and Ins friend.) 

The girl was burstmg with delight and looked very hard at the queen to see if 
anything was the matter with her. The admiral and his friend the king looked at her 
much puzzled and said to themselves: ‘She speaks like a prophetess.’ But they did 
not quite understand what she meant. The queen rose up and said to them- *1, 0 
admiral m the service of your kmg, have now made you kmg of this country of mme 
here, and your bride is the queen; but what present will you give me? ’ 'What shall 
I give you?’ ‘And ought not I to have . .something royal?’ The girl was sharp and 
understood the meaning of her question; she rose up and said to her: ‘Yes, you too 
ought to have a king.’ The queen was delighted, and said to her: ‘Good for you, my 
young lady queen, and good for you agam.’ The admiral’s kmg said m bewilderment: 
‘I don’t understand a httle bit; what is this comedy we are playing here? ’ The queen 
then answers : ‘ My generosity in givmg ought to be rewarded : I give away a royal realm : 
I ought to be given a kmg in return.’ ‘I don’t understand what you are saymg-’ 
‘Have you not a wife’’ ‘Surely; she died twelve years ago.’ ‘But you still need a 
wife? ’ ‘Her unforgettable memory stands in my way.’ ‘Was she so fair, and did you 
love her so much?’ ‘Do not, I pray you, gall an old wound.’ ‘Here m my country 
twelve years ago the sea cast up a chest and in it was the body of a queen.’ ‘Ah, 
perhaps it was my beloved.’ ‘In the chest with her were two pillow-cases fall of coin 
and a letter too with her name m it.’ ‘Yes; it was Angehca.’ ‘The letter said too that 
one bag of money should belong to whomever found her, and the other to the monastery 
of the place.’ ‘ Oh, it was she, my wife now in heaven. She died in childbirth m my 
ship m a dreadful storm. But I beg you; where is she buried that I may go and say 
a prayer at her tomb? Oh, my Angelical’ As he spoke the tears ran from his eyes. 
Then she says to him: ‘Alas ! it is twelve years ago; who can remember and show you 
her tomb? Pardon ber, my friend, and turn your lamentation to joy. See; I too am 
called Angelica.’ ‘Take me to her tomb.’ ‘Here I was a queen; I have given away 
my kmgdom; let me be agam, as it is right I should be, the queen of my dear Jack.’ 
‘But why, tell me, will you not show me her tomb, that I may go and water it with 
the tears from my eyes, which she used to kiss so sweetly when she hved?’ ‘ WeU, come 
then, and I will show it to you.’ And suddenly she opens a door just close by and 
points with her hand to something inside, and says to him: ‘Do you recognize it?’ 

‘ Oh, it is the chest into which I put her; why have they taken her out of it ? ’ ‘ Because 
she came back to life.’ ‘She came back to life?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘How did she come back to 
life?’ 

‘ They had had her in her chest in the monastery. A man kept watch the first night. 
There in the mornmg she came to life; she got up and ran away from the monastery 
and looked for some other place in which to hide. By chance she came to the royal 
apartments; she curled herself up m one of them till it was full daylight. As she was 
lying there curled up, two lords of the land appear and tell her kindly to go into the 
palace. They offered her various royal possets, and she came to herself. Next come 
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some women of high, rank, and put royal robes on her. Then come tbe twelve peers 
with a royal crovn and say to her: ‘‘Yesterday we made a resolution that, since our 
Viiig and "our queen have perished m war and had no heir, whomsoever we found m 
the'morning in the rooms below the palace, we would make him our king. Now since 
we have found you, it is your fortune to be made our queen.” And so they put the 
royal crown on her head and she became the queen of this country. And now she has 
given her kingdom to this man who was with you thirteen years ago when your 
Angehca had the good fortune to be married to you. And now are you still puzzled? 
and don't you know me, my dearest Jack?’ 

(This making a Idng of some stranger who happens to appear is found 
often in Greek folk-tales; it is just another example of how this version 
is immersed in the general world of folk-tale motives.) 

Nicholas cried out in amazement, ‘What: it is Queen Angehca, his wife.’ And she 
threw herself on Jack’s neck and kissed him. Jack hfted up his hands and blessed 
God, and said: ‘Glory be to Thee 0 God, and marvellous are thy works.’ Then tears 
of joy ran dowm his face and he explamed everything to her. What joy they had ' 

(That Jack is the last to see what was obvious at once to his wife, 
guessed at by his daughter, and finally plain even to Nicholas, is a device ^ 
for dramatic effect; also the cleverness of the women as opposed to the 
slowness of the men would please the cynicism of a Greek peasant 
audience.) 

When they were a little quieter, Queen Angehca asks Jack: ‘And what happened 
to the child I bore?’ ‘Oh, the poor httle thing. After that ummaginahle sorrow the 
wind carried us to the country of a fiiend of mme, a king. He came to condole with 
me in my ship. He saw the baby lying there, and asked me to leave it with his wife, 
who had herself at that time borne a httle girl, that she should rear them together as 
twin sisters. I thought to myself that I should have great hindrances and difficulties 
in bringing up the child; I saw his deep friendly zeal and that of his wife; and I made 
up my mind and left them the baby. Then I went to my kingdom. But from the day 
I went there and for eleven years wars never ceased. Until last year too I used to get 
a letter from my friend to tell me that my child was well and getting on with her 
reading and growmg to great beauty and charm.’ Angelica then sighed and said : ‘ Oh 
my child I and then what happened? ’ ‘Then some while ago I went to see her, and to 
take her away with me, and I found her dead.’ Angehca then trembled and cried out 
with the anguish of a mother: ‘ Oh, my poor child ! ’ ‘Yes, indeed; Heaven, I thought, 
had struck me, and I cried out with inconsolable tears : “ My dear Antony, where is the 
tomb of my Angehkoula?” A black servant of theirs then turned and saw me with 
tears in my‘ eyes and was sorry for me,’ 

(This is of course the servant who had been charged to kill the girl. 
At this point Angelikoula perceives the situation. In the original version 
she had heard the story of her birth and childhood from the nurse 
Lycoris, left with her by her father when he put her with her foster- 
parents, but as the nurse has dropped out, the revelation has to be 
brought about by her hearing her own name and that of her foster-father 
and the mention of the black servant. The text goes on:) 

Then Angelikoula broke out like the shot of a gun, and says: ‘Did you see your 
daughter’s tomb?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘And was your daughter called Angelikoula?’ ‘He 
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mother was called Angelica, and so when we ht the candies and baptized her there in 
the ship, I called her Angelikoula.’ ‘And what was the name of the wife of your friend 
King Anton}^?’ ‘Dikemof ‘And of her negro servant?’ ‘Abraham.’ 

Then Angeiikouia ran to them as though mad with joy, and cried out : ' My mother ! 
My father ! Glory be to Thee, 0 God, I have found my parents.’ And she was kissing 
now her mother and novp her father and could never have enough. Jack, Angelica and 
Nicholas were staring at her, beside themselves, as though they had lost their senses. 
Her mother and her father took her m their arms, but they still had some doubts. 
Then Angeiikouia begins and from the beginning to the end tells them all her tribula- 
tions. When they had beheved her, then Angehca said: ‘So it ivas quite right of me 
to make my gift to your sweetheart Nicholas, and to make you, queen as a gift from 
me your mother. I recogmzed your father and his dear friend Nicholas as well, the 
young sailor who ivas with him when the ship was wrecked; I saw and understood his 
noble conduct and honoured him as was fittmg with a royal reward.’ 

Then Nicholas said, kissing the hand of Angehca: ‘I thank you much for rewarding 
me with your royal gift, and I give glory to God Almighty who has enlightened me to 
honour virtue and to love his noble creatures, hlte your daughter Angeiikouia.’ Then 
said Aigehkoula to Nicholas • ‘ Endless and countless thanks I owe you, who have both 
saved me and brought me to my mother and to my father.’ Then says Jack* ‘Glory 
be to God, who sent me so many trials and has set me up in such good fortune. And 
you, my friend, you saved my daughter and I thank you. In this too I may boast that 
you are fitly rewarded by my daughter Angeiikouia and by this kingdom.’ And at 
once Queen Angelica sent out heralds to make proclamation that men should come, 
small and great, to the high w^edding of her daughter. And so they held the wedding, 
and then Jack took his Angelica, and they go off and punish the merciless and jealous 
foster-mother, and then they came to Kos and hved happily. 

The mass of material from Kos and two other of the Dodecanesian 
Islands, Ast}^alaia and Leros, sent by Zarraftis to Dr Rouse is very con- 
siderable, and both the folk-tales and the ballads show signs of having 
been rehandled locally by men of far greater skill than the usual run of 
Greek tellers of folk-tales and singers of ballads. The freshness of the 
folk-tales and especially the liveliness of the dialogue make it plain that 
the stories were not gathered from people who knew them by heart, word 
for word, but were composing on a traditional theme and even modifying 
it considerably. So far it is clear that the narrators were not children as 
they so often were in Asia Minor, for children repeat word for word often 
to the extent of making nonsense through failure of memory: these 
Dodecanesians were clearly in their way original artists. It is all the 
more a pity that Zarraftis never reports anything of his informants : were 
they men or women? Were they old or young? Had they travelled 
abroad or not? What was their social position in the village? On all these 
points he maintains a complete silence. But, however the story was 
handled by his predecessors, this last teller of the story of Apoliomos 
shows that he had the same power of adapting the theme to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere as the composer of the Vepce rimada, and with it 
an abundant capapity to make the best of all his materials ; for the inter- 
polated pieces from Greek folk-tales, though not essential to the story, are 
not without their own interest; in particular the incident of the negroes 
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in the tower and their grief for their child attains a real pathos. It is 
curious to find the old Greek novel, after its long sojourn in Europe, re- 
turning as it were by accident to the country of its origin, having taken, 
like a chameleon, fresh tints and colours at every move, while all through 
preserving faithfully the central thread of the narrative. 

R. M. Dawkins, 

Oxford . 



THE OLDEST STUDY OF GERMANIC 
PROPER NAMES 

As early as 1537 an attempt was made to elucidate the etymologies 
of Germanic proper names in a little Latin book published anonjnnously 
at Wittenberg. It is a small quarto volume of 28 leaves. The title, printed 
within a handsome woodcut border, is: Aliquot Nomina Propria Ger- 
wtanorum ad Priscam Etymologiam restituta. Per quendam antiquitatis 
Studiosmn. On the verso of the title-page are these lines: ^Lectoribus 
S. Exempluni dedi vobis, ut plura et meliora faciatis. Valete’, and the 
colophon reads: ^Impiessum Witembergae per Nicolaum Schirlentz, 
1537.’ A cheaper edition in octavo size and with the colophon ‘Witem- 
bergse, ex Officma Typographica Nicolai Schirlentz’, followed in 1544. 
In 1559, when Luther had been dead for thirteen years and Nicolaus 
Schirlentz, no doubt, had also died, there appeared at UrseP a pirated 
reprint with Luther’s name on the title-page, and this was followed m 
1570 by a Wittenberg edition, ‘autore reverendo D. Martino Luthero’. 
Schirlentz is certain to have known the name of the author,^ but wie 
cannot be sure that his successors in the firm did, and they may simply 
have adopted the method of their piratical colleagues in order to increase 
their sales of the book. The treatise was reprinted with the title De 
nomimbus propnis Germanorum eorumque pristinam etymologiam re- 
ducendorum ratigne opusmlum per quendam antiquitatis studiosum 
compositum in Simon Schardii Scnptores rerum Germanicarum, vol. i, 
pp. 816 ff., Basle, 1574^ and there were further separate issues: Auguste 
Ehette^ (undated and anonymous), Witembergae, 1611 and Helmstadii,^ 
1673 (both with Luther’s name).® 

The treatise was not included in the first edition of Luther’s collected 
works, Wittenberg, 1539-61, nor in the Jena edition, 1556-8, but was 
printed in vol. ix, pp. 1952 ff. of the Altenburg edition, 1661-4, also (with 
Luther’s name) in Christian Becmann’s Manuductio ad Latinam Lingmm, 
Wittenberg, 1611, and was appended to David Biittner’s Turca rehgiosus, 

^ Ursel, a smaU town, not far from Wiesbaden 

® Schirlentz printed more than twenty of Luther’s pamphlets from 1522 to 1542, Of. 
Arnold Kuczyhski, Verzeichms von Flugschriften Luthers, Leipzig, 1870. 

3 Simon Schard, 1535-73, noted jurist and historian. 

^ Augustse Rhetise, i.e, Augsburg. 

^ Helmstedt, in the former duchy of Brunswick, was from 1574 to 1809 the seat oi a 
Protestant umversity. -n . -l 

® Copies of nearly all these editions are m the British Museum. The Bodleian has a copy 
of the August 06 Rhetiae edition and the Taylorian (Oxford) a copy of the Wittenberg 
edition, 1544. 
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Zwickau, 1664, 'alien Liebhabern der recbt deiitscben PMlologie zuin 
Besten’, witb the title Des $el Herrn D. Martini Lutheri Tractdtlein de 
nomimbus profrks Gerynanorum, wie solches in der Kirchenhibhotlieh zu 
Lichtenstein vorhanden. A German translation appeared at Leipzig m 
1674 entitled, Herrn D. Luthers Seel melfaltig verlangtes Nahmenbuchlein, 
welches erstynal ohne seinen Nakmen zu Wittenberg An. 1537 {nunmefir 
schon voT 137 Jahren), yiachmals mit und unter seinem Nahmen 1570 aucli 
zu Wittenberg im Latein ausgegangen, jetzo der edlen deutschen Haupt- 
sprache aufrichtigen Liehhabern^ die dev alien Deutschen Nahmen Deut~ und 
Auslegung zu wissen begekren, zu Gefallen deutsch Jierausgegeben von 
M. Gottfried Wegener} 

In the following passage, on leaf 36 of his MitJiridates printed m 1555, 
Konrad von Gesner^ referred to the treatise as a work of Luther’s, 
published anonymously: 'Omnia haec nomina propria ad Germanicam 
sermonem pertinere . .Miiltas jam annotavit Mart. Lutherus in libello 
de nominibus pxopriis Germanice edito, dissimulato nomine suo.’ 

The interest in the little book and the belief in Luther’s authorship 
continued unabated throughout the eighteenth century. It was ascribed 
to Luther in Vmcenti Placeli’s Theatrum Anonymorum et Pseudonymorum, 
Hamburg, 1708, and in F. J. Beyschlag’s Sylloge variorum opusculorum, 
Hallae Suevorum,® 1729, vol. i, pp. 455 ff., whereas J. G. Eccaxd, in his 
Historia Studii etymologi linguae Oermanicae, Hanover, 1711, questioned 
Luther’s authorship. For this he was promptly taken to task by Egenollf ^ 
in Chapter vi of his Historic der Teutschen Spr ache, Anderer Theil, Leipzig, 
1720, where he writes : 

In diesem Cap. sind wir gesonnen von den Ziinahmen der Mensehen, Lander, Plusse 
n.d. zu handeln, die aus der Teutschen Sprache konnen erklaret werden. Philippus 
Cluvenus hat in Erweisung seines Satzes, dass alle erste Einwohner von Europa 
anfangs Teutseh geredet, viel dergleichen zusammen gesucht. Was aber dissfalls von 

^ ‘The late Doctor Luther's little book of names, which has been m great demand, first 
published in Latin without his name at Wittenberg in 1537 (as long as 137 years ago) and 
later with and under Ms name in 1570 likewise at Wittenberg, is now translated into 
German by M. Gottfried Wegener for the benefit of true lovers of the noble German 
language who desire to know the meaning and interpretation of the old Germanic proper 
names.’ 

® Konrad von Gesner or Conrad Gesnerus (1516-65), Swiss polyhistor, called by Cuvier 
‘the (^rman Pliny’, author of many important works including Mithndates de dijferentus 
Unguis, Ziinch, 1556, an account of about 130 languages known to him, with the Lord’s 
praj^er in twenty-two tongues. (Mithndates or Mithradates, king of Pontos, 132-63 b.c., 
was credited with having spoken the languages of the twenty-two countries he had 
conquered.) 

® Hallae Suevorum, Schwdbisch Hall in Wurttemherg, 

^ J. A. Egenolff, 1683“-1729, ‘coUega tertius’ at the protestant Purstenschule at Grimma, 
author of Eistork der TmtscJien Sprache, Leipzig, 1716-20. His Eesponsio ad Ubellum WaUi, 
lipsiae, 1717, was directed against J. K. W^e, Professor of Theology at a Boman Catholic 
college at Begensburg, who had maintained that the German language was closely related 
to Celtic and Chaldee and that the Bavarian dialect was derived from Syriac. 
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den Wortern nberhaiipt waiir ist, das ereignet sicii sonderlicb m den Ztmalimen der 
Menschen (in nomimbns bommum proprus), in Benennimg der Flusse, Lander, 
€4ebnrge nnd dergleicben, daber ist des seel. D. Lntbers Eleiss zu loben, welober selbst 
in seiner Jngend ein Bucblein von den Teutscben Zunabmen gescbrieben nnd dadnrcb 
mit seinem Beyspiel alle wiederlegt, welcbe glanben, dass die Altertbnmer der 
Teutscben Spracbe zu untersucben ein unnutzer Zeit-Verderb sey, weil man docb in 
dieser ungebeuren Finsternuss nicbts gewisses erkennen konte. Es baben sicb zwar 
einige gefunden, welcbe laugnen wollen, dass Lutberus Verfasser von besagtem Buche 
sey, woran aucb selbst der in diesen Bmgen woblerfabrne Herr Eccard zu zweiffeln 
(am 43. Blatt der Stud, Et. Germ) sebemet. Aber wenn icb mir bier die Zeit nebmen 
wolte, so konte icb gar leicbte erweisen. dass dieses Bucblem ailerdings aus keiner 
andern, als des sel. D. Lutbers Feder geflossen. 

A puzzling piece of evidence brought forward in support of Luther’s 
authorship is a letter of Erasmus printed by Bgenolff on pp. 104 ff. of his 
edition of V. E. Loescheri’s Literator Delta sen De excolenda Uteratum 
Europaea occidentali et septemtriomh Consilium et Conatus, Lipsiae, 1726. 
In this letter, addressed from Freiburg im Breisgau to J. Pflugd 'Clans- 
simo Viro, D.D., Serenissimi Georgii Ducis a Consihis’, Erasmus thanks 
his friend ('optissime Juh’) for having sent him a copy of Luther’s 
treatise: 'Martini Lutheri vestri quod addis de Nominibus propriis 
Germanorum perplacet opusculum. Reddam vicem, ut ait ille, mentis.’ ^ 
This passage, if genuine, would go far to prove Luther’s authorship of 
the treatise. It is, however, missing in the letter as printed by Erasmus 
himself and in all subsequent editions. Moreover, the date of Erasmus’s 
letter, x Calend. Septemb. cio lo xxxii, i.e., 23 August 1532, is five 
years earlier than the first known edition of the treatise. Egenolff says 
in his preface that he owed the letter to Jo. Elias Heder, who possessed 
the original in Erasmus’s autograph.^ I have it on the authority of Mrs 
P. S. Allen and Dr H. W. Garrod that this date is undoubted, as the letter 
was printed by Erasmus himself in his De praeparatione ad mortem which 
appeared early in 1534 and the answering letter from Pfllug exists at 
Gotha, dated 4 January 1533. It is not impossible that there was an 
earlier edition of the treatise of which no copies are extant, or anyhow 
recorded, and that Erasmus when printing his letter omitted the pas- 
sage either because he considered it of no importance or for some private 
reason connected with his changed attitude to Luther. It is also con- 
ceivable that Egenolff interpolated it without noticing the discrepancy 
of dates. 

With the rapid rise of philological scholarship in the nineteenth century 

^ JuHtis Pflug (or Pflugk), 1499-1564, Roman Gatbobc divine, from 1541 Bisbop. of 
Nanmburg. 

2 I.e. Ovid (Amores, i, 6, 23). ‘redde vicem mentis.’ 

^ Tbe letter bas been pnnted m tbe tenth volume of Opus Epistolarum Des Erasmi 
Moterdami, denuo recogmtum et auctum per H. M. Allen et H W. Gartod. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, See also tbe note ihid. pp. xxiii and xxiv. 
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the treatise lost its appeal and was all but forgotten. E. K. Eeichard 
discussed it in Ins Versuch einer Historie der deutschen Sprachhunst, 
Hamburg, 1747, A. Kinderling contributed to number 13 of the Neuer 
hterarischer Anzeiger. Miinchen, 1806, an article on 'Luthers Buch von 
den Eigennahmen der Deutschen’, and K. H. Jordens gave a useful 
account of it (ascribing it to Luther) in voL vi of his Lex%hon deutscher 
Dichter und Prosaisten, Leipzig. 1806. It was not included in the 
Erlangen edition of Luther’s works (lxvii vols.), 1820-67, nor has it been 
printed so far in the great Weimar edition, 1883 — (in progress). Karl von 
Bahder, m his Deutsche Philologie %m Grundriss, Paderborn, 1883, put it, 
with Luther’s name in brackets, at the head of a chronological list of 
works dealing with the etymology of Germanic proper names. Rudolf 
von Raumer, in his Gesch%chte der Germamschen Philologie, Miinchen, 1870, 
contents himself with a deprecating reference to it in a footnote (p. 32), 
leaving the question of authorship open: 'Ob Luther wirklich der Ver- 
fasser sei, ist streitig’; and one looks in vain for any mention of it in 
Hermann Paul’s Geschichte der deutschen Philologie {Pauls Grundriss der 
Gennanischen Philolog%e, vol. i, pp. 9-158), Strassburg, 1901. 

The author, whoever he may have been, deserves a modest place in the 
history of German etymological studies, though it would be going too far 
to call him their father. As far as we know, he was the first to write a 
whole treatise on the subject, but there are many sporadic attempts at 
Germanic etymologies in the works of German writers long before his 
time.^ 

Here are a few specimens of both his best and his worst efforts. They 
will suffice to give a fair idea of his philological acumen and of the state 
of etymological studies in his days. I have corrected obvious misprints, 
have resolved all contractions and normalized the punctuation. 

^ Nomina propria habentia -olf sen -ulf sunt vere Germanica, ut: — 

Robolfus a Latinis corruptum est sed Germanice dicitur Rathulf, id 

^ The earliest on record are Notker Labeo’s (950-1022) derivations of O.H.G. niowiht, 
meM and hinuz, hinez (mod. Germ B%7ise, O E. heonety Engl hmet, ‘reed growing in wet 
places’. — ‘Snmehche chedmt substantiam 0it, quod intellegitur leht. i. aliquid, accidens 
mitt 4Me. Videtur autem esse compositum leht et ejus negatio mehtf quod mtegre dicitur 
ezn iht und mhe,%n iht. Sicut et corrupte dicitur lomht et ejus negatio mowiht. De omnx 
namque re dicitur. Interrogamus enim dicentes ut tdr quasi diceremus %st 

tar einmikt i. aliquid. Respondemus quoque niowiht i, Tiehetn wiht. Unum ergo significant 
iowiht unde et item movnM unde meht. Be honune quoque dicitur uh%lw%ht, pSsewiM. 
Ergo wiM, iht, leU, ^wist\ daz ist substantiam, significant.’ (Chapter 32, Bxphcit de 
Substantia, of Hotker’s translation of Boethius’ Latm version of Aristotle’s Categories. 
Piper’s edition i, 397.) — ‘Ber h%ne% pezeichenet immortahtatem, wanda er is gruone ist 
fone der nazi, an dero er stat unde dannan er namen habet.’ (Notker ’s commentary on 
Marcianus Capella’s Be n%ptiis Philologiae et MeTcurii, Piper i, 787.) No satisfactory 
etymology has yet been suggested; connexibn with O.H.G. nazza and its diminutive nezzila, 
mod. Germ. Nessel, O.E. netele, Eng. nettle has been thought of. 
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est consilium et auxilium, salus enim seu auxilium dicitnr rat 
consilium. 

Lodolfus corrupte, G-ermanice dicitur Luidiiulf seu Leudhulf : lube u 
Hollandico vel leub Suevica diphthongo significat homines in pluiali. 
Est igitur Leudhulf Grace Alexander. 

Landolfus pro Landhulf, id est terrarum salus seu regioms auxiliator. 

Arnulfus pro Ernhulf: honoris auxilium qui ]uvet et promoveat 
honestatem et yirtutem, perpetuo enim Latini a scribunt et pronunciant 
ubi Germani e seu diphthongum se habent. 

Ulfaeus, id est l^ulfer seu ]t)elfer: salvator, auxihator-— Alexius. 
Josua, Jesus, Esdras etcetera. 

Minulfus absque dubio meum auxilium seu salus mea, rrtprt enim 
Saxonice meum significat, inde Mynhulf. 

Aistulphus est Hasthulf, festmum auxilium. §aft Saxonica festinum, 
acrem, ardentem significat. 

Agilulfus, qui est vel Eilhulf, id est citum velox auxilium (idem fere 
quod Hasthulf), enim significat festinationem, celeritatem, vel quod 
hodie exstat in usu Eitelhulf . plenum et merum auxilium. 

^ Nec mirum est linguam ab imperitis depravari, nam nos vicissim 
regnante barbarie Latinam linguam egregie corrupimus. Eadem igno- 
rantia credo corruptum esse ipsum capitale nomen natioms nostrae, 
scilicet Germania. Verisimile est enim latmos historicos falsos esse in 
litera H et earn pro G inspexisse et legisse vel etiam auditu non satis 
discrevisse, cum fortis aspiratio H propinquae sonet literae G. Igitur 
Hermaniam puto nostram nationem olim dictam. Sicut et ille pr^- 
stantissimus dux, qui Augusti legiones cecidit, perperam Arminius ab 
Italis dicitur, cum sit re vera Herman, adhuc hodie vulgatissimum 
nomen. Est autem Herman vir exercitus seu dux belli, b^er enim 
exercitus seu helium est, unde dicitur b^^rfart, id est expeditio bellica, 
inde Hermani, Hermanma, id est Belhcosi, Bellicosa. 

Et aliis cogitandum relinquo, num et illud vocabulum Alemani 
sit corruptum pro Adelman Adelmania sicut ego suspicor. 

^ Omnia nomina in -ridb sunt Germanica, ut: — 

Fribeeich: Pacificus — Salomo, Irenseus. Est autem rid seu rid) 
Suevice ret db dives; sic dicitur flumen piscosum ftfcbrei(^, terra fertilis 
fomrei<^, pecuniosus gelbretcb- 

Alaricxjs rex Longobardorum, quern nunc Olrich seu Ulrich dicimus, 
sed verius Allrich, id est omnibus abundans: Pantoplusios. 

Emerich, id est Imerrich: semper dives, nunquam deficiens. 

Hinrich, hunc Julius Caesar vocat Vercingetorix, sed scriptorum vitio 
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confusis traiispositis et corruptis literis. Voluit nomen Saxonicnm illud, 
Hertoge Hinnc, scribere, id est dux Henricus. Et postea scriptores 
mutarunt H in V et transposnerunt toge post Hin et geto fecerunt, sed 
vox bodie celeberriina satis convincit codicum mendas. Saxoniae 
nomen dicitur Hertoge Hmric, Suevice Hertzog Heinricb; I)ertog sen 
ler^og est idem quod dux, ab f)eer, id est exercitus et 3og a 3tf)en, id est 
ducere seu proficisci in bellum. Significat autem Hinric id quod intus sen 
domi dives, seu familiarum dives, multorum pater et gubernator. 

Dietrich, Graece Theodericlius dicitur, a 2)eub seu T)iib, quo nomine 
dicuntur Germani Deuni nommasse, et historici per T scribunt Tent; 
verum ipsa pronunciatio adhuc durans testa tur !Deitb esse seu Sub 
dicendum licet, et ipse Csesar semper T scribat ubi D pronunciatum 
audivit ex ore Germanoruin. Ab hoc 3)eub dicimur nos Germani Seubifc^ 
sed Saxonica dialecto Subif^ (y Pythagorico seu u Belgico); nam in 
talibus omnibus vocabulis spectanda est dialectos Saxonica, qua olim 
tota Germania est usa. Ita Germani a Deo suo nomen sumpserunt, quern 
Deud seu Dud appellavere, quemadmodum posteri eorum se Gottos 
dixerunt a (Sot, id est Deo, quern ©ut vocant etiam hodie illi ipsi Goti, 
nempe Dani, Suaedi etc., sed tota Germania @ot, nam Goti fuerunt 
Germani; sed quia tarn ®ot quam ©ut aceentu circumflexo pronunciatur, 
factum est ut eosdem et Gsetas (per diphthongon) historici appellent. 
©ut vero significat bonuB, bonum. 

Hmc est file Didrich seu Dudrich: dives in Deo, divus, divinus — 
Graece Eusebius; Pius. 

^ Omnia nomina in -malt sunt Germanica, ut : — 

Oswalt, rectius §ustoaIt: gubernator domus, prsefectus oeconomus, 
qui nunc in aula bof^uteifter; malt enim significat potestatem, magi- 
stiatum vel gubernandi facultatem. Inde vox auspicantmm aliquod: 
bes malt ©ott, Dens gubernet hoc. 

Ehewalt, syncopatum Ewalt sed dicendum §egemalt, qui potestatem 
vel officium custodiendi et servandi habet; begen enim significat custo- 
dire. Inde nomen servator, custos, in aula lemeret, rentmeifter. 

Sic agrum, pratum lignatum sepibus circumscriptum vocatur gebegt, 
scilicet quod ab usu publico separatum custoditum est. Et consistorium, 
tribunal seu sacer circulus (ut Homerus loquitur) vocatur gebegebartf, 
gebegt geridji 

f Omnia nomina in -olb sunt Germanica, ut: — 

Arholbus, Germanice ©tnbolb: honestus amans honestatis et virtutis. 
Sic hodie Csesaris caduceator vocatur b^i^olb id est etttbolb qui virtutem 
et honestatem qu^rat et servet. 
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LeupolDj lioc proprie dici debet £tebboIb, nomine composite quasi 
dicas Iteb unb b^Ib : amabilis et dilectus — Erasmus, Amandus ; liefe enim 
est amatus vel amabilis, bi^lb est gratia, qua diligo, inde dicitur bolber 
bule, id est : ebara sponsa vel arnica. (£t ift nttr ntd^t b^^Ib, id est : non 
diligit me. 

Diepolt ego puto idem esse quod Liebold, et lambdakismo aliquo 
viciatum nomen, quia omnes qui laborant labdaldsmo^ pronunciant in 
syllabae imtio d. 

^ Omnia nomina in -man sunt Germanica, ut : 

Herrman quern Itali Arminium corrupte dicunt, scilicet dux exercitus, 
bellator. 

Hartman: vir fortis — Andreas, enim durum, fortem, invictum 

sigmficat ; passive qui non cedit sed perdurat. 

Est autem ntart componibile nomen tarn frequens in Germanica 
lingua quam est ullus in Greece et Latino ; sic dicunt ^ausman, (Sb^matt, 
Sorf-mart. 

^ Nomina in -hart sunt Germanica, ^att significat robur, feft, ftatd, ut: 

Volkhart: robur, columen, sustentator populi — Demosthenes. 

Leenhart : robur leoninum : viriliter agens et impavide. 

Bernhart: robur ursi. 

Ehrhart: robur honoris seu honestum robur; qui viriliter honesta 
tuetur. 

DeGtENHart : robur virtutis, scilicet qui constans et firmus est in virtute 
nec plectitur nec corrumpitur. Segen enim est a bugen, valere, validum 
esse, ut Saxonice dicitur: (£r alle e^te unb biigent, id est: omni 

genere virtutis et officiorum me affecit. 

Reinhart forte Rugenhart : pacis robur. 

Gotthart: robur Dei — Gabriel. $ort, substantive dicitur ab 
adjective, firmitas. Sic Deum appellamus unfer <§ort. 

Reliqua queedam 

Carolus seu Karolus haud dubie est illud Saxonicum lerle per e 
diphthongum quam illi semper faciunt a Italicum. Est autem fetle vir 
procerse staturae et grandis corporis, qualem fuisse Carolum primum 
scribunt. 

Marabodus, sic Latini sed German! SRebxctnob, per syncopen 
9Jlebtt)ob (circumflexo accentu); licet crassilingues Germanic superioris 
depravant nob in oogt. Est autem major, nob vero venit a ooben 

1 labdahsmus (6 here: inability to pronounce I, substitution of other sound 

forZ. 
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quod est fovere, aiere, enutrire sicut parentes alunt iiberos et animalia 
siios foetus. Igitur Marobodus est ber 9Ke]^err>ob, id est alumnus major, 
superior, eminentior, qui reliquis vodis inferionbus prseest. Hinc et alia 
regio dicitur Vodland nunc corrupte Voitland seu Vogtland, quia ea 
fuerit forte provintia per unum Vodum admmistranda. 

SLieschalcus. Nullum nomen foedius est corruptum per Italos vel 
scriptorculos. Est enim SJlel^rer seu major et Stalll^err, qui est magister 
equitum ab sequitatibus gubernandis, et dicendum ac scribendum fuit 
9Kei^tftaDI)err, id est major, superior, summus magister equitum, qui 
est bodie titulus Ducis Electoris Saxonise. Ac si non fmsset vox ea 
corrupta, non esset opus nunc addere ArcM-, Brtzmarschalek, sed 
SOlel^rfialll^err dedisset id quod ert^- vel arclu-, cum significet summum 
magistrum equitum. 

Lothaeitjs est Luther, frequens adhuc hodie nomen in Germama, 
prsesertim in Saxonia; significat autem herurn seu dominatorem homi- 
num. £iibe enim Saxonice homines sigmficat, §err: berum seu domina- 
torem; denique Saxones usque in banc diem vocant Lotbarium, optimum 
imperatorem, Keiser Ludber — Hinc Lotbaringia, Ludberingen, id est 
Ludberi mansio, a nepote Caroli magni; nunc dicunt Lottrmgen cras- 
sissime. 

Rosemunda: Rosemund, os roseum. Hoc non babet dubium. 

H. G. Fiedleb. 


OXPORB. 



THE EARTH SPIRIT IN ‘¥AV8T 

The minds of Faust commentators^ have always been exercised by the 
fact that the ^Erdgeist’, invoked by Fanst in the first scene of the play, 
seems in two later scenes^ to be regarded as the agent responsible for the 
appearance of Mephisto, while in the "Prologue in Heaven’ Mephisto 
deals directly with the Lord. With regard to this problem the com- 
mentators may be said to fall into two main groups; those who take the 
'Erdgeisf scene to have determining force even in the motivation of the 
final version, and those who do not. The latter, who are the more 
numerous, explicitly or implicitly assume that the scene was retained 
primarily for its poetic quality, with the secondary function of driving 
Faust to despair and thus making him more amenable to Mephisto. 

Among the commentators of the first group Korff ^ declares that Faust, 
by summoning the Spirit of the Earth, having lost his old God, finds a 
new God and thereafter enters upon the wager with Mephisto 'im 
Vertrauen auf den neuen Gott seines Innern, dessen Bild er im Erdgeist 
beschworen He further assumes that Faust, when he entrusts his fate to 
the Spirit of the Earth, 'diesem gutesschaffenden Bosen’, dimly divines 
the non-existence of evil as such. The Earth Spirit thus becomes ^das 
Symbol des Faustischen Gottes, des Allumfassers, Allerhalters \ and the 
scene “^die zentrale Manifestation der Faustischen Eeligiositat’, whereby 
the future salvation of Faust’s soul is guaranteed. This view seems to me 
incompatible with Faust’s aggrieved ejaculation: 'Und nicht einmal 
dir! ’ (1. 517).^ As indicated by the quotation above, Korff — and Rickert 
after him® — 'denies objective reahty to the 'Erdgeist’; he is to them 
merely the outward symbol of Faust’s wish phantasy and pales sadly m 
the devitalizing medium of ‘Geisteswissenschaft’. 

Kiihnemann® regards the Erdgeist scene as 'ein Drama im Drama von 
schauerlicher Grosse’, the pecuhar tragedy of genius forced to recogmze 
that man can never be God. For this critic, therefore, the 'Erdgeist’, 

^ Only a certain number of works have under present circumstances been accessible to 
me. Those specially referred to will be quoted below. 

^ The monologue superscribed ‘Wald und Hohle’, written in Italy and inserted m the 
‘Eragment’ of 1790 — an outburst of deep gratitude — and the abusive prose dialogue with 
Mephisto after Eaust has learned Gretchen’s fate, without doubt one of the earhest scenes 
written. 

® H. A. Korff, Geist der Qoethezeit, i, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 294 f. 

^ I note that in Korff^s later work {Faustischer Glaud)e, Leipzig, 1938) the scene is barely 
mentioned. 

® H. Rickert, Goethes Faust, Tubingen, 1932, p. 114. 

® E. Kuhnemann, Goethe, i, Leipzig, 1930, pp. 95 f. 
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spurning Faust with the harsh verdict: 'Du gleichst dem Geist, den du 
begreifst, nicht mir', becomes the embodiment of inexorable fate. 
Having previously commented with some sarcasm on the ingenious in- 
ventions of the 'Goethe-Philologen’ in support of their theories, he is 
himself reduced to assuming in Faust’s fervent thanks to the sublime 
spirit in 'Wald und Hohle’ a lamentable aberration on the poet’s part, 
'em liberraschender, durch nichts vermittelter, vollig neuer Gedanke des 
italienischen Goethe’, Moreover, the youthful Faust, sublimated to the 
tragic representative of creative genius, seems to him 'von aller sinnlichen 
Gemeinheit unberuhrt an assertion difficult to maintain in face of Faust’s 
first conversations with Mephisto after meeting Gretchen. 

These attempts to read a new significance into the ' Erdgeist ’ and the 
scene in which he occurs evidently lead to conflict with explicit passages 
in the text. 

The critics of the second group believe that Goethe’s intentions under- 
went a fundamental change between the writing of the Urfaust and the 
resumption of work on the play at Schiller’s instigation in the nineties, 
a change which deprived the 'Erdgeist’ of his vital import, since the 
Lord of the 'Prologue in Heaven’ took over from him the care of Faust’s 
destiny. However, the 'erhabene’ or 'unendliche Geist’ of the other 
passages — not altered either in the Fragment of. 1790 or Part I of 1808 — 
still challenges explanation. Minor ^ takes the apostrophe in 'Wald und 
Hohle’ to amount to httle more than our 'thank God’, so that the Lord 
could be substituted without difficulty for the 'Erdgeist’, Roethe^ 
dallies with the thought that the 'erhabene Geist’ might be Lucifer, in 
view of certain theories of the young Goethe, recounted in Dichtung und 
Wahrhett, Book viii. Petsch^ sees 'eine tragische Tauschung’ in Faust’s 
belief that Mephisto has been sent to him by the 'Erdgeist’. Rickert^ 
would identify the 'erhabene Geist’ of 'Wald und Hohle’ with the 
'Allgeisf, or, as Goethe has it, the macrocosm, and distorts the rhythm 
to 'nxj hast mir nicht umsonst Dein Angesicht im Feuer zugewendet’ in 
order to carry his point. 

Could even Goethe have intended to hoodwink his readers to this 
extent? Is no simpler explanation possible? 

I would recall that after the discovery of Fraulein von Gochhausen’s 
manuscript of the Urfaust in 1887 Goethe scholars found themselves con- 

^ , Minor, Goethes Fam% Stuttgart, 1901, pp. 351 ff. 

® G. noethe, Die Entsiehmg des Urfaust, 1920 (in Goethe, Berlin, 1932, p. 84). 

® R. Petseii, Nem Beitrdge z%t Entstehung des Urfaust, 1920 (in Gehalt und Form, 
Dortmund, 1925, pp. 316 £). 

^ H. Rickert, Goeihes Faust, Tubingen, 1923, pp. 239 ff. 
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fronted by the startling epithet 'in wiederlicher Gestallt’ used in intro- 
ducing the 'Erdgeisf and subsequently deleted. One and all discard the 
usual meaning of the word in favour of 'schroff abweisend, feindseHg’ or 
something to this effect, of which some examples, besides many of the 
modern use, can certainly be found in Goethe;^ also the final outcome of 
the scene would appear to justify this reading. Closer inspection, how- 
ever, seems to me to show that the 'Erdgeisf is at first by no means 
hostile but rather graciously inclined, appreciative of the great effort of 
volition which drew him from his sphere, and only becomes scornful when 
he sees Faust cringing in abject terror. This collapse of Faust is com- 
monly explained by the sheer immensity of the vision vouchsafed to him, 
or else by an overwhelming sense of the tragedy of life, of ISTature’s cruel 
indifference to the sufferings of the individual, conveyed to Faust by 
what he sees and borne out anon by the words ' Geburt und Grab, Em 
ewiges Meer Bin wechselnd Leben^ There is doubtless some truth in this 
interpretation, but it should be remembered that Faust is at no time 
given to facile optimism and is ready to face suffering. 

Traumann,^ Witkowski^ and Kuhnemann^ rightly detect here an early 
hint of the incorporation of evil as a necessary factor m God's umverse, 
which did not emerge clearly until the 'Prologue in Heaven'® was added 
soon after 1800, and they grasp at a possible explanation of Mephisto’s 
apparent and puzzling subservience to the Earth Spirit. However, a 
vague sense of makeshift still remains, for why should the 'Erdgeist' 
choose Mephisto among all spirits in answer to Faust's 'machtig Seelen- 
flehn' (1. 488), a choice which at first sight appears gratuitously insulting? 

I would therefore suggest a reconsideration of the problem with the help 
of Goethe’s original wording. Why water down the meaning of ' wieder- 
lich' when the meaning 'repulsive' is quite consistent with the forceful 
language of the Storm and Stress Goethe? Why not assume that Faust, 
whose conception of nature was revealed in the lines addressed to the 
moon (11. 392-7), where he hopes for limpid radiance and cleansing dew, 
was shattered by seeing in the 'Erdgeist', despite the grandeur of the 
apparition, something actually suggesting the ugliness of life, something 
even more revolting than is expressed by Werther's cry in the letter dated 
18 August: 'Ewig verschlingendes, ewig wiederkauendes Ungeheuer!'? 
This would give full force to his exclamation: ' Schreckliches Gesicht!’ 

^ 0. Pniower, Qoeih&^Jakrhuch, xlx, 244; and P. Piselier, Goethe^WortschatZf Leipzig^ 
1929. 

2 E. Tranmarm, Goethes FausU i, Mnnchen, 1920, p. 52. 

® G. WitkowsM, Goethes Faust, n, Leipzig, 1924, p. 156. 

^ Op. at , I, 319. ^ See U. 336-343. 
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(1. 482) and account for his referring to the ‘geschaft’ge Geist’, to whom 
he feels so near, with the words; ‘Und nicht einmal dir! ’ (1. 517). 

If this element of ughness in the ‘Erdgeist’ be conceded, then Mephisto, 
who mahciously entoils Faust in the meshes of sex, endeavours to under- 
mine his instinctive rectitude (11. 3041-9), his belief in innocence and 
selfless love (11. 3525-8), and to sully the young fresher’s hope of good 
learning, can at all stages in the genesis of the play be regarded as the 
emissary of the ‘Erdgeist’, his mission being to initiate Faust into the 
murky depths of life and thus to test his capacity for comprehension 
without losing hope, and the strength of his determination never to sink 
into slothful acquiescence— in other words, Faust’s right to say: 

Ich fuMe Mut, roich in die Welt zu wagen, 

Der Erde Weh, der Erde Gluck zu tragen, 

Sturmen micli herunizuschlagen 

Und in des SchifFbruchs Knirsclaen nicht zu zagen. (11. 464->7) 

Then the words 'Du gleichst dem Geist, den du begreifst, nicht mir!’ 
(11. 514 f,), would amount to 'Lerne mich begreifen, wenn du mir 
gleichen willst', and Mephisto would fulfil the double function of being a 
means to this end and of ultimately vindicating the Lord’s confident 
assertion in the Prologue in Heaven: 

Em guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Brange 

1st sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst. (U. 328 f.) 

By thus revealing himself to be the patron of all manifestations of life — 
seamy or otherwise — and yet at the same time the weaver of God’s living 
garment, the 'Erdgeist’ would become the natural transmitter of God’s 
permission to Mephisto to try his worst during Faust’s earthly existence 
(11. 315 1). 

I am fully aware that Goethe’s letter to Graf BrixhP in which he ad- 
vises that 'iiberhaupt nichts Fratzenhaftes, nichts Widerhches erscheinen 
diirfe’ seems to invalidate my interpretation, but I contend that this 
letter was written some forty-five years after the scene to which it refers 
by a Goethe who had steadily moved away from the vivid realism of his 
youth. Is the Goethe who suggested the head of the Jupiter of Otricoli 
as a model for the 'Erdgeist’, but declared himself flattered when he 
heard that his own counterfeit had been used,^ is this Goethe really to be 
trusted as to the original inspiration of 1774? The pencil sketch repro- 
duced hy WitkowsH,® whenever it was made, betrays unmistakably the 

^ 2 June 1819 (W.A, Brief e, 162 f ). Graf BruM had begged advice as to how 

the ‘Erdgeist’ should be represented on the stage. 

® See Witkowski, op. cit., p. 200- 

® Op. cit., Bilderanhang 4. 20 July 1831. 
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influence of Italy and may be regarded as a halfway house in this change 
of visualization. 

1 may be accused of following the lead of those Goethe scholars who, 
having once discovered the numerous minor inconsistencies in the poet’s 
works and his utterances about them (how tantalizing is Ms way of re- 
vealing so much, save always the essential!), assume that they know better 
what was going on in Goethe’s mind than he did himself. I maintain, how- 
ever, that discrepancies as to the outward appearance of the ‘Erdgeist’ 
weigh hght as compared with the safeguarding of the fundamental unity 
of conception in the play, disputed by so many, but repeatedly asse- 
verated by Goethe, not only in his old age when Part II was nearing 
completion,^ but also in a passage written at the time when the supposed 
change — the decision to save Faust from eternal damnation — ^is averred 
to have taken root in Goethe’s mind.^ For, as Eorff ^ clearly recognized, 
if MepMsto can be shown to be an integral factor of God’s world-order 
already in the Urfaust then, by implication, Goethe can never seriously 
have envisaged Faust’s damnation. Then the issue — even if Goethe would 
not have been prepared to formulate it at tMs stage — must always have 
been on the lines of the wagers between God and MepMsto, Mephisto and 
Faust, the stake must even then have been Faust’s adherence to his in- 
stinctive belief, regardless of repeated failure and recurring guilt, in the 
value of experience, or rather of the unremitting battle it offers against 
the forces of inertia.^ Then no change of plan, no new departure need be 
assumed and Goethe’s words would be vindicated: 'Ich wusste schon 
lange her was, ja sogar wie ich’s woUte’.® 

W. E. Delp, 

Lonbox. 

^ An Hemncb. Meyer (W.A. Bnefe, xlix, 101); An Wilhelm von Humboldt, 17 March 
1832 (op. cit., p. 281). 

2 See Itakenische Beise (W.A. xxxn, 288). 

® Op. cit., p. 295. 

^ Gf. Korff, Famtischer Glauhe, where the whole action of the play is made to hinge on 
Eaiist’s ‘Lebensgiaubigkeit’. 

^ An Heinrich Meyer, ioc. cit. 
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Alexander Barclay 

There is one incident in the life of Alexander Barclay which is not 
mentioned by any of the anthorities*~C.i?.-E'.i., Janaieson, or 

Beatrice White. 

The accounts of the Communar of Wells Cathedral show payments to 
him m 1547 as Master of the Cathedral School: 

(а) in stipendio magistri Alexandri BarJceley doctoris lud%mag%stro (sic) 

.. £ 12 . 

(б) (from another source) in stijpendio magistri Alexandri Barkleyi 
Doctoris magistri Scolarum. . ,26a. 

Cf. Calendar of MSS. of Dean and Chapter of Wells, Hist. MSS. Comm., 
II, 267-8. 

I have not been able to discover the accounts of the immediately 
preceding and following years, nor is anything known (so far as I am 
aware) of him in connexion with the school. 

This was the year of the Chantry Commission. The commissioners 
reported that 'The same Deane and Chapiture of their ffree will kepe and 
maynteyne a free gramer Scole ther, and do paye to the of the same 
Scole yerely for his stipend or wages, xiij li. vj s. viij d., and to the vssher 
of the same — :vj li. xiij s. iiij d,' 

From the mention of the usher (not usually named) it has been con- 
jectured that Barclay took httle part in the affairs of the school. 

He was at this time Vicar of Wookey, some two miles distant. 

L. S. Colchester. 

Wells, Somerset. 


Two Middle French Expressions 
A. Placebo 

Godefroy registers the word placebo in three senses: flatterie, homme 
intrigant, vipres des marts. Bescherelle Aine, in his Nouveau Dietionnaire 
National, Paris, 1887, says: 'Placebo s’est dit autrefois pour un courtisan 
qui cherche a plaice au prince.* Loc. prov. aller a placebo, aller au devant 
du bon plaisir de quelqu’un, flatter.’ 

None of the above senses, however, is applicable to placebo in the 
following examples. In the Journal d’un bourgeois de Paris an entry for 
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26 September 1413 (dealing with tbe downfall of the GabocMens and the 
restoration of tbe royal power) runs as follows : 

Et faisoient ener ia paix aux samedys es hailes ; et tout ie plat pays estoit plein d© 
gens d’armes, de par eux. Et firent tant par placebo, qu’iis orent tons les greigneurs 
bourgeois de la vdle de Paris de leur bande 

No comment bas been made by tbe editor upon flacebo} 

Again, in the Chroniques of Cbastelain, Bk. vii, First Part, ch. 59, 
referring to tbe defection of tke duke of Brittany who, kaving made peace 
with the French, king, sent news of this step to his ally, Charles of 
Burgundy, the author says: 

Et manderent par Bretagne, roy d’armes, a deux placebo, au due leur alii6, qui se 
crucifioit de leur bonte. 

The note to placebo by the Baron Ivervyn de Lettenhove is ^ Je ne com- 
prends pas cette expression’. 

In relation to the former extract, but not without significance for the 
second, we may quote two passages from the royal decree of 12(?) 
September 1413:^ 

. . pluseurs de nos bons parens et amis et de noz bons et loyauix subgiez, et de nostr© 
fiile FUmversite et aussi pluseurs bons bourgois et notables personnes de la ville de 
Pans se mirent ensemble et vindrent devers nostre dit filz le due de Guienne et devers 
nostre dit oncie de Berry, en leur disant tous a une voix qu’ilz vouloient la paix et leur 
requirent qu’ilz montassent a chevai, et qu’ilz vouloient vivre et mourir avecques 
euLx pour tenir la paix, 

. . .Nous, a Faide de nostre Seigneur, gouvernerons nostre royaume et les of&ciers 
d’icellui, moiennant bonne justice, en bonne paix et transqmllite . , . . 

It can be concluded from these quotations and the above extracts that, 
in addition to the senses given by Godefroy and Bescherelle Aine, placebo 
must have signified an official document or proclamation indicating a 
state of peace or appeasement. The word is evidently borrowed from the 
first person singular of the future of placere,^ 

An analogous borrowing from this verb is found in placet, meaning 
'requete adress6e a un souverain, a un ministre, a un tribunal’ (Godefroy 
records examples for 1365 and 1389). 

That placebo should have been borrowed to designate a document or 
proclamation of the type suggested is, then, not surprising. 

^ Jonqui^res edition, p. 66. 

- Cited m full by Viollet from tbe copy m the hbrary of Chartres m the Mem, de VHist, 
de Paris, iv, i58”67. Other versions include one m Latin in the Ghron, du reli^, de St-Denis, 
V, 171 ff. and another in French in Monstrelet (ed. Bouet d’Arcq), vr, 109. ^ 

® This would mean that its use is not derived from the placebo Domino of the first 
antiphon at Vespers m the Office for the Dead, as is the case for the other senses of the word, 
but from the confusion between place? e, placare and pacare, testified to by the sense of 
plactdws and the development of placibilis. The former developed from the sense of pleasing 
to that of peaceful, the latter from pleasant to peaceful. 
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B. A haques et a maques 

On p. 171 of VioUet’s article cited above is found tbe following extract 
from Ciiristine de Pisan’s epistle, probably written just after the 
massacres subsequent to the new triumph of the Cabochiens in Paris 
after Agincourt : 

ie diaholiqiie menu peuple qui mieulx ne demandast, a touz leurs haques et maques. . . . 
Viollet appends the notes : 

Haques. C’est a dire probablement haches. Maques, Peut-etre pour massues, 
Passage eorrompu. 

Neither word offers any real difficulty. 

Haque, frequently written Jiacque, meaning hoyau, is probably from the 
Middle Netherlandish 'hacke’ or 'hac’, cf. Valkhoff, Les mots ft. d^origine 
neerlandaise, p. 157, and Mellema, Diet. frango%s-flameng et flameng- 
fmngois (Rotterdam, 1610-20), hacke: hoiie, 

Maque or macque is the Picard form for masse (d’armes) or massue, cf. 
Hecart, Vocab. foucM-frangais (Valenciennes, 1834), macque: massue, en 
parlant d’un bIton qui a une boule an bout. 

It should be remembered that Picardisms were current at this time 
and that many Flemish words had found their way into the French 
language. The expression which Viollet comments upon is not in- 
frequently found, cf. 

grand nombre de communes s’esleverent a hacques et a macques. 

(Chastelain, Ckron., Bk. i, ch. 7S) 

ses amis, a hacques et a macques — 

(Molinet, Bebat de la chair et poisson, 1.228) 
The favour which this expression enjoyed at this time can perhaps be 
accounted for by the rhyming effect of the two words. The passage of 
Christine de Pisan in question cannot, therefore, be adjudged corrupt 
because of these two forms. 

Nakcy Jones. 

Caedot. 


A 'PniTRE philosophe’ in the Eighteenth Century — 
Jacques- Joseph Le Blanc 

The police agent d’Hemery, whose official title was 'exempt de robe 
courts’, has left us three remarkable volumes of notes ^ which constitute 
a sort of Writers’ Tear-Book for 1749, compiled from the point of view 
of a police censorship always on the look-out for attacks on religion, 
^ Biblioth^que nationafe, NouTelles acquisitions fran^aises, 10781-10783. 
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authority and especially reputations. D’Hemery’s records contain, along 
with not unfamihar anecdotes concerning Voltaire and other writers of 
note, a host of illuminating references to lesser talents and forgotten 
scribblers. The Chevalier de Mouhy, for instance, is here revealed as a 
police spy, and we are informed that Marmontel and Freron, having had 
words on the steps of the Comedie Fran9aise, were brought before the 
Marechal dTsenguien who dismissed them with the insult 'gibier de 
police ’ ringing in their ears, a story which is even less to the credit of the 
authorities than of the two authors. L’abbe Prevost again, 'in his 54th 
year" (he was in fact 52), 'grand, blond et bien fait" and living in the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs, appears chiefly as ' un libertin qui prend le titre 
d"aumdnier du Prince de Conty et qui a plusieurs maitresses (la Damon- 
ville a ete la sienne pendant longtems)". 

Amongst many entries of this kind to which his professional bias gives 
a scandalous turn, d’Hemery tells a story which would not be out of 
place, so sharp is its piquant reahsm, in Diderot’s Jacques le fatahste. 
It has moreover a special interest for the student of eighteenth-century 
rationalism, 

Jacques- Joseph Le Blanc, otherwise known as Per<| Antoine, a 
'recollet" or reformed Franciscan, '29 years of age, 5 feet 2 inches in 
height, and with a face terribly disfigured by smallpox", spent his time, 
in his convent cell at Versailles, not in monkly meditation but in the 
composition of a novel and of a work entitled Le Tombeau des prejugis 
sur lesquels se fondent les principales maximes de la religion, which, from 
the summary d"Hemery gives of the book, appears to have been a rehash 
of a work composed about 1700 and widely circulated in manuscript form 
under the titles De Tnbus Impostoribus and Traite des Trois Imposteurs. 

11 fait voir [writes d’H^mery (voL i, f. 46)] que I’liomme dans la pluspart de ses 
actions cherciie a tromper et se laisse tromper; d ecrit que les preuves que Ton donne 
de Texistence de Dieu sont toutes ridicules & sophistiques, et qu’elles out ete inventdes 
par la politique et quelle est la religion natureUe. II vient ensuite aax religions juive, 
ckretienne et mahometane qu’il regarde comme des inventions des hommes. II refute 
la Genese et les autres livres sacr^s et les regarde comme des comptes faits a plaisir, 
d’ou il conclud qu’il n’y a rien de miraculeux; li expiique ensuite la Loi et les SEracles 
de J. C. apr^s il decouvre la fourberie de Mahomet; on lit au bas de son manuscrit: 
fait en la viUe du Soleil (qui est a Versailles ou il demeuroit lorsqu’il le fit) ; au Seraii 
des Hypocrites (qui est son convent), au n° 16 (qui est le n® de sa chambre). 

[f. 46vo] Il est aussi auteur d’un petit roman intitule Les Adorateurs dup6s, qui 
selon toute apparence contient sa vie. 

Voicy la fa 9 on dont il a 6t6 decouvert et arrete. 

Un nonime Valentin ag6 d’environ cmquante ans, sans etat et tout a fait deseuvre, 
ayant connu ce pere, qui etoit alors k Versailles, parce qu’il fut chargd de lui faire des 
complimens d’un M. Noel ofiieier de Milice, qu’ils connoissoient Fun et Fautre, lequel 
lui avoit fait espoir qu’il pourroit lui rendre quelque service pres de M. le Comte 
d’Argenson, dans la visite qu’il lui rendit a ce sujet, ce pere promit de Fobliger, et 
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comme Xoel avoit pr6venu Valentin que ce pere avoit de FEsprit, il le flatta beaucoup 
sur ses talens, au point que ce pere le conduisit dans sa chambre, le fit dejeuner et lui 
montra ses ouvrages, en lui disant que s’ll pouvoit trouver un iibraire, qu’il seroit 
cbarme de les faire imprimer. Valentin Im promit. En consequence il revint a Pans, 
et le Pere fit Fimpossible pour y venir aussi, a quoi il reussit. Alors il ecrmt a Valentin 
et lui envoya le detail de son hvre centre la religion, en Fassurant que s’ll pouvoit 
trouver quelque Libraire qui voulut Facheter, qu’il le recompenseroit bien. Valentin 
au lieu de le servir comme il lui avoit promis, le trabit et fut trouver M L’arcbeveque 
de Pans, a qui il [f. 47ro] compta toute Fbistoire pour en tirer de Fargent. Ce Prelat 
lui donna sur le champ une lettre pour M. Berryer^ pour faire tout ce qui seroit 
necessaire pour arreter ce Pere en flagrant debt. Ce magistrat m’envoya Valentin avec 
iequel je pris des mesures, et quelques jours apres ce Quoquin parvint a faire accepter 
a ce pauvre Recolet un rendez vous ou il se rendit deguise pour vendre ce Livre. 

Ce flit Fapres midy et chez Valentin que ce Recolet se deguisa, ensuite ils furent 
ensemble chez Passe, traiteur, rue Poissonmere a la Croix d’or. Ce pauvre Recolet, 
qui avoit quitte sa robe pour prendre un vieux habit noir, la veste de m^me, une 
vieille perruque et le reste a proportion, avoit Fair d’un voleur de grand chemin, resta 
dans une chambre et Valentm lui fit accroire qu’il alloit chercher le hbrair.e et un de 
ses amis, qui etoit le Commissaire de Rochebrune et Gauthier, qui contrefirent luen 
leur rolle, etant arrives, il leur fit la lecture de son ouvrage, mais un mstant apres le 
S. D’Hemery entra, saisit le manusent et conduisit ce pere chez M. Berrj^er, qui le fit 
mener a la Bastille sur le champ. ^ 

Quelques jours apres Valentm vmt me dire que M. Farcheveque Favoit mal 
recompense. 

Le 26 juiUet 1749 il a et6 rendu a son convent pour le faire renfermer.® 

Le 1®^ Aout le convent de Pans Fa fait transferer a Denis ou il a rest6 en prison, 
jusqu’au 14 jum 1750 qu’il a eu sa liberte pour aller a Verdun ou a Metz. 

Le 14 1751 je Fai rencontr^ a Verdun et j’ai appris qu’il demeuroit dans le 

convent de cette ville. 


Here d’H^mery loses interest in Pere Antoine and it is left to the 
imagination to picture the barren and embittered existence of this con- 
temporary of Jean Meslier, cur4 d’Etrigny, and many another free- 
thinking priest to whom no Vicaire Savoyard had preached a consoling 
‘religion of the heart’. 

J. Stephenson Spink. 

Loudon. 


^ Lieutenant general de pohee. 

® Confirmed by lettre de cachet dated 17 June 1749: ‘^Mons. de Launay, Gouverneur de 
mon chateau de la Bastille, Mons. de Launay. Je vous fais cette lettre pour vous dire que 
mon intention est que vous receviez en mon chateau de la Bastille le Pere Jacques Joseph 
L© Blanc dit le Pere antoine recolet et que vous Fy reteniez jusqu’a nouvel ordre de ma 
part. Sur ce je prie dieu qu’il vous ait Mons de Launay en Sa Ste Garde. Ecnt a Marly le 
(signed) Louis (countersigned) d’Argenson.’ Arch, de la Bastille, 11681, f. 12. 
a Confirmed by Archives de la Bastfile, 11681, f. 13, letter similar to the above, dated from 
Compiegne 21 July 1749, and ordering the hberation of the prisoner 
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Unpathed Waters. Studies in the Influence of the Voyagers on Elizabethan 
Literature. By Robert Ralston Cawley. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1940. viii + 285 pp, 22s. 6e?. 

Professor Cawley draws in this book ^soine of the conclusions and 
inferences for which the proof is to be found in’ his earlier work, The 
Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama. The scope of the present work will best 
be made clear by quoting the titles of the main topics* the Heritage of 
the Middle Ages, the Maps, the Spirit of the Voyagers, Seamen and the 
Sea, Characteristic Uses of the Voyagers. 

Some interesting and useful inferences emerge from these studies; that, 
for example, the authority of classical geography was so strong that not 
only did the later map makers repeat geographical errors but they 
deliberately suppressed new discoveries. Then, too, that the part played 
by the maps in preserving fresh in men’s minds the strange monsters of 
classical story has not been sufficiently realized. 

Professor Cawley discusses the use a few prominent Elizabethan 
writers made of voyaging material ; one wishes that he could have added 
to these Marlowe, Shirley, or even Brome. Apart from allowing for the 
personal tastes and aims of the writers, little allowance is made for 
changes in dramatic fashion. Indeed, Professor Cawley is more concerned 
to state observed facts than to speculate on possible causes or relation- 
ships. This is perhaps to be regretted, that with his profound knowledge 
of the voyagers he did not relate his study to the literary and social 
changes of the period. Thus the fact that an abnormal play like the 
Launching of the Mary could have been acted at all suggests an attitude 
among its audience vastly different from the attitude of an audience 
twenty years previously. 

The study of the Spirit of the Voyagers is very well done. It shows 
clearly the mixed motives and points of view that at one time served the 
ends of intense romantic patriotism and at another of sordid meanness. 

Professor Cawley’s studies show that for the most part the contri- 
bution made by the voyagers to Elizabethan drama was m allusions and 
character; there is less provision of the actual plots until The Tempest, 
Here, however, judgement should be suspended as Professor Cawley has 
left references to the Near East largely in the hands of a fellow- worker. 

J. H. Walter. 

Grimsby. 

Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herford, Percy and Evelyn Simpson. 
Vol. vii. 1941. Oxford : Clarendon Press, xxvii-f- 814 pp. £1. 15s. Od 

The seventh volume of the great Herford-Simpson Jonson is before us, 
and it is the doughtiest of them all so far in bulk. Nor is this to be 
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wondered at. For it contains and deals with the whole series of Jonson’s 
Masques and Entertainments, as well as The Fall of Mortimer and The Sad 
Shepherd which occupy only sixty-four out of the eight hundred odd 
pages. The Masques and Entertainments fill the remaining seven hundred 
and fifty pages, no surprising space to those who have had to use hitherto 
the packed double columns of the old one- volume Ben J onson. And they 
cover the steady labours of the poet over some thirty years as a purveyor 
of such productions. We cannot but share Mr Simpson's satisfaction, 
expressed in his Preface (p. viii), that 

the complete Masques of Jonson, for the first time m their history, now appear in a 
scholarly text 

There are two especial reasons for sharing this justifiable pride. The 
first is that the Masques have been much neglected by scholars and 
readers, and the present editors, m this part of their immense task, had 
little help indeed from any predecessors. The second is that the Masques, 
despite this neglect, are one of Jonson’s major claims to greatness. They 
display a never-failing fount of imaginative and creative ingenuity. They 
arise out of a learned and well-stored mind. And they contain much of 
his noblest poetry in a sustained exhibition of his universally competent 
verse-craft. Whoever does not read and study the Masques does not know 
Ben Jonson. 

Mr Simpson’s Preface gives some indication of the completeness of the 
inquiries and preliminary labours which have made his text truly 
scholarly. It is forty years since he began the necessary work upon the 
archives at Chatsworth which, long ago, led to the making of the beauti- 
ful volume of Inigo Jones designs for Masques published by the Malone 
and Walpole Societies, and which now is fundamental to the present work. 
Manuscripts and printed texts, wherever they were to be found, have 
been consulted. 

And Mr Simpson, in a Preface which almost fulfils the purpose of a 
review, pays due tribute to his printers. Anyone who is familiar with the 
glorious holograph manuscript of The Masque of Queens, Royal MS. 
18 A. xlv in the British Museum, is bound to look with curiosity upon 
this modern attempt to reproduce such copy in type, and to compare it 
with contemporary efforts. For Mr Simpson is not content to reproduce 
the available Quarto. Be it remembered that not only have we the text, 
with the poet’s voluminous notes interspersed both marginally and across 
the body of the page. We have also to consider the necessity for sub- 
stantial editorial footnotes giving variant readings from the Quarto and 
the Folios. A difficult page to lay out: nor do frequent raised letters in 
the poet’s script facilitate the matter. Very wisely, however, no attempt 
has been made at a typographical facsimile in utmost detail, or to indicate 
in the footnotes minutiae in the manuscript. With suitable distinctions 
of type, a true and close typographical picture of the manuscript is given, 
while at the same time the reading of the text is facilitated. And the 
page, to a reader of contemporary books, 4s pleasing. I would single out, 
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for example, p. 291. One caiinot but call this master-printing, and be 
grateful to Mr Johnson and the Clarendon Press. I have been struck, in 
examining these pages, by the fact that even these tight compartments 
of small type preserve the register with remarkable exactness. The 
closest examination of the text, with the help of the MS. facsimile 
opposite p. 290, reveals only an mtrusive short hypihen, ' &-ignomhhter\ 
No wonder Mr Simpson is satisfied, critical as his eye is for matters 
typographical. The paper and the binding continue to be worthy of the 
work of author, editor and printer. 

Incidentally, a word might fairly be said here in defence of Ben 
Jonson’s own printers against the too-common notion of the ugliness and 
incompetence of Elizabethan and Stuart prmting, repeated again in a 
recent handbook on literary history of some authority. The J onson folio 
of 1616, for example, set the Clarendon Press no mean standard of skill 
in its struggles with the difficulties of its copy, whatever its errors in 
detail. 

It is impossible in present circumstances to deal critically with the 
mam importance of this volume, which is the estabhshment of a definitive 
text of the Masques. No one can doubt that this object has been achieved. 
Where a check is possible, the text is proved accurate, and it is based on 
the widest research, the fullest information, and the most meticulous 
principles. The apparatus criUcus is ample. 

The notes in the List of Illustrations exhibit the wide resources of the 
learmng of the editors, and we may here, though not here alone, trace the 
hand of Mrs Simpson. The editors have received generous help in all 
quarters, and it is with regret that one observes (p. xvii) an exception to 
this universal generosity. 

I should have liked occasionally a fuller account of manuscript 
sources, for example, of the second MS. of An Entertainment of the K%ng 
and Queen at Theobalds. Why, incidentally, do both MSS. end at 1.125, 
stopping short of the concluding song? And how is the one related to 
the other? 

C. J. Sisson. 

Loxnox. 


The Language of SaUrised Characters in ' Poetaster \ a socio-stylistic 
analysis^ 1597-1602. By Abthije H. King. Lund: Grleerup; 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1941. pp. xxxiv-}-258. 10 kr. 

This is an important application of detailed philological analysis to a 
text which, from the direction of its satiric aim, can be counted on to 
yield significant results. The word ' philological’ is used advisedly; the 
author’s aim is ^neither purely linguistic nor purely literary but phiio- 
iogical’. He acknowledges a double allegiance — 'philological duphcity ’ — 
to the Lund and Cambridge English schools. The tradition of the 
former, that is, of Professor Ekwall, accounts for the bulk of the book — 
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its scale of research, its technique of exposition, its 'linguistics’; the 
tradition of the latter can be traced in its governing aim and in brief, 
but generally meaty, paragraphs of summary and evaluation. 

Approximately 217 pages are devoted to a classified commentary on 
the words, figures, phrases, etc., used by the characters of The Poetaster 
grouped according to their social type or grade. The lexical and semantic 
analysis follows for ease of reference the tabulation of the NR.D., but is 
frequently able to supplement its information. A mass of supporting and 
comparative material is drawn from relevant plays — chiefly by Dekker, 
Marston and Shakespeare. It is clear that sigmficance must largely 
depend on sound classification and meticulous distinction. What we find 
must sometimes appear to the impatient almost wire-drawn in its 
meticulousness. Thus, Ch. i handles the Crispinus-Marston relationship 
ma a series of sections and sub-sections, (i) expressions peculiar to 
Crispmus, (ii) expressions peculiar to Crispmus and Marston’s work; 
(iii) expressions used by Crispinus alone and common to Marston’s and 
other work, (a) by Crispinus as rimer and gallant, (b) by Crispinus as 
rimer, (c) by Crispmus as gallant, (iv) expressions used by Crispinus alone 
and found in other work but not m Marston’s ; (v) expressions common 
to Crispmus and other characters in The Poetaster. All these are then 
briefly recapitulated in 'Summary of i-v’ and 'Conclusions’. Similar 
methods are pursued for the Julia (or Court) group and the Tucca (or 
Street) group. These chapters are, mdeed, strenuous going. The reader 
must, if the rhetorical categories are unfamiliar or uncongenial to him, 
think himself back into that industrious ardour which Eichard Sherry 
and Abraham Fraunce demanded of their readers and sharpen it to a 
modern analysis. He must be prepared to identify and discriminate 
mixed, adjectival, pronominal, alloquial and substantival epanalepsis and 
he must train himself to be agile with the N.E.D. 

It is impossible in the space of a review to offer adequate notices of the 
rich haul of words and forms accumulated here. I can merely note some 
features of interest and I shall select points of varying weight and type, 
so as to give some idea of the book’s nature and range. 

It is, in my opinion at least, a welcome feature that the Stage-quarrel 
is so firmly held in proportion. The author brands as 'uncritical’ the itch 
to identify tout simple characters in literature with persons in real bfe. 
It is interesting to see how the analysis of Crispinisms (see the summary 
of Ch. I given above) leads from indubitable Marstomsms to no 
Marstonism at aU — in other words, the facts of language show that 
Crispinus is not just Marston. He is a character in a play, a type com- 
pounded by a mmd capacious as well as angry, a blend of several in- 
gredients, of which the personal is only one. He is the product, as he 
should be, of the recognized processes of literary creation. 

The richest piece of language study is provided by the uninhibited 
speech of Tucca* Here, accepting the evolution of Tucca out of the once- 
living Captain Hannam by the same processes of literary creation, we are 
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justified in tracing relics and echoes of actual Elizabethan speech — not 
book-talk. In Tucca’s language, running the whole gamut from magni- 
loquence to the argot of street and brothel, we have Jonson’s mind, 
interest and observation working at full stretch. Mr King finds in Tucca 
the most important character, the ^centre of energy’ of the play. This is 
not everyone’s opinion, but since in those days language was a barometer 
in a sense in which it is so no longer, this view seems to me well-based. 

The writer’s own English is sometimes darkened by extreme com- 
pression and by occasional out-of-the-way words. There is a justifying 
purpose behind some consistently-used Elizabethamsms. Thus, the spel- 
hng ' copie’ (instead of the misleading "copy’) will probably commend 
itself. ' Complement(ary) ’ is used regularly instead of * compliment(ary) ’ 
with the object of forcing us to include m the word its wider Elizabethan 
content. I have noted only one momentary ambiguity from the conse- 
cpient inability to distinguish 'complement’ from 'compliment’. This is 
not a book to go to for fine phrases — ^for ' complement in fact — about the 
’miracle’ or otherwise of Elizabethan language; it is a work of reference 
and information. Space is, however, found in the closely-packed critical 
paragraphs to enforce by variation the nature of the stylistic revolution 
under way by 1597 — from 'copie’ to 'sentence’, 'from a mainly sche- 
matic to a mainly tropical style’ (p. 194) and to finger-post the way by 
a number of just and illuminating apergus. 

The book, at an opportune moment, nails the colours of Philology to 
the mast. It is a valuable demonstration of the importance of lexical, 
semantic and rhetorical studies. It exemplifies the philological discipline 
necessary for the complete and scholarly reading of Shakespeare and 
Jonson. It is interesting to see what a poet- worn epithet like 'fair’ 
yields under Mr King’s methods (pp. 80-3), and, at the other end of the 
scale, to test how far with his assistance we can recognize and gauge the 
true colloquial note and its class-nuances. This study gives ground for 
hoping that by the collection and sifting of such exact and exhaustive 
philological data a way may be found of bringing various vexed problems 
of allusion, authorship, influence, etc., nearer to solution. 

G-. D. WiLLCOOK. 


ExOLEriELD Gbbex. 


The Worlcs of George Herbert. Edited with a Commentary by F. E. 

Hutchinson. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1941. Ixxvii-f 619 pp. 30a. 

This is the final, all-inclusive edition of the writings of George Herbert, 
English and Latin. Everything has been roped in, even his translation 
of a treatise on temperance, and a huge assembly of Outlandish Proverbs 
and Jacula Prudentum of which the nucleus had been formed by the 
poet. This is, of course, as it should be, and yet, speaking entirely for 
himself, the present writer could have spared a good deal of the Latin 
prose and verse to give space for a rather fuller commentary and a 
critical study of Herbert by one who knows him so well. All that the 
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editor does is excellent, but I should have been glad of more had space 
allowed of it. 

I confess I have always found Herbert a somewhat difficult poet, in 
certain ways more difficult than Donne, at least in the Divine Poems, 
though Donne's poems, I am told and well believe, require more of 
comment than my long labours with the text and canon left me time for. 
The personal link between Donne and Herbert, through the younger 
man's mother, and their common classification as ^ Metaphysicals’, has 
tempted us to imagine a closer resemblance in their poetry than a careful 
reading justifies. As divine poets they are poles asunder. Passion and 
thought are the twin elements pervading Donne’s best religious verse; 
and the centre of his thought and passion is his own tormented soul, if 
the circumference is God for a closer contact with whom he is perennially 
striving. The constituent elements of Herbert’s poetry are feehng and 
fancy, feeling of many moods, the central mood a love of God to which 
Donne never quite attained; a fancy that delights itself in many ways 
from the shape of a poem or the number of lines in a stanza to emblems 
and allegories and conceits that are seldom those of Donne. And personal 
as Herbert’s poetry is, the personal blends with, and sometimes gives 
place to, the didactic. The poem becomes a little sermon, for himself and * 
for a Christian audience. Indeed, there is to my mind a closer link be- 
tween Herbert and the Emblem writers, Quarles and his sources, than 
between the tormented Dean and the pastor of Bemerton who has had 
. his ambitions and conflicts, and is susceptible to many changes of mood, 
but finds in resignation so deep a peace and contentment— the mood pf 
bSweet day so cool, so calm, so bright’, the lovely 'I made a posie while 
the day ran by’, and the wonderful 'Love bade me welcome’. Canon 
Hutchinson has recognized this link with Quarles in one poem, and it 
might readily be found in others. The preacher predominates more en- 
tirely in the poems of Quarles, but not always.' ' Why dost thou shade thy 
lovely face’ is as personal in reference as anything of Herbert, and as 
passionate, if hke most of Herbert’s personal poems it is also addressed 
to the Christian as such. 

The difficulties in Herbert’s poems are not due to any great difficulties 
in the text as was the case with Donne’s poems. Mr Hutchinson has based 
his text on the Bodleian MS. with constant reference to the Williams 
MS. which shows corrections of earlier versions in Herbert’s handwriting. 
Bu^t for spelling, punctuation, capitals, and italics he has wisely followed 
the edition of 1633. The beautiful Nonesuch edition suffered, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, from neglecting the guidance of the printer, 
Thomas Buck, ‘the best printer that Cambridge had yet had’, so Mr 
Hutchinson; and he points out that the fifth edition (1638), the last for 
which Buck was responsible, shows by some of the corrections that a 
ibresh reference had been made to the MS., so that for the collector for 
whom the word ‘first’ is not a fetich this edition has the same interest as 
has the Second edition of Paradise Lost', The difficulties in Herbert’s 
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poems arise from a probably intentional ‘element of enigma in Hs titles 
{Jordan), individual poems and lines, and overcompressed pbxases. But 
indeed there is an element of enigma in the life and character of Herbert. 
There was no transition, as in St Augustine and Donne, from a licentious 
to a pious life. In Herbert’s early career piety and worldly ambition were 
combined with no consciousness of conflict, at least on religious grounds. 
His hesitations about taking orders were, in so far as they were not due 
to the self-distrust that must beset any serious man on taking such a 
step, social rather than religious. He had no doubts either about 
Christianity or the Anglican Church; but to become a parish priest was, 
as his friends told him, ' too mean an employment, quite too much below 
his birth, and the excellent abilities and endowments of his mind’. His 
poems express no sense of repentance for his early worldly ambitions — 
his canvas for the Oratorship, his opening dissertation on an oration by 
James himself, kingly oratory, a thing unknown to the ancients. For 
the outrageous flattery of James in his orations Mr Hutchinson pleads 
that we must remember he is speaking for the University and in its 
interests. That hardly applies to the disquisition on ^kingly oratory’. But 
it is difficult for us to judge the attitude of those for whom favour alone 
could secure a career. The point I wish to note is simply that Herbert’s 
poems express no such note of repentance for definite sin as do Donne’s. 
The burden of a poem like Affliction or The Collar is that God has broken 
and overruled all his own inclinations and intentions, and the close is a 
note of passionate resignation : 

Ah, my deare God I though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love thee, if I love thee not. 

The Latin poems on the death of his mother are to me, too, a little of a 
puzzle. Axe they the symptoms of what is called to-day a ^mother- 
fixation’ or a proof that Herbert can play wittily even with a real and 
deep sorrow ? I suppose a little of both, k most Latin elegies, including 
Milton’s Epitaphium Damonis, leave the present writer with a sense, if 
not of insincerity, yet of a rather detached sorrow. He would except a 
beautiful poem by Dean Inge on the death of a little daughter. One at 
any rate of Herbert’s is charming and its burden is that of The Collar : 

Parvam piamque dum lubenter semitam 
Grand! reaeque praefero, 

Carpsit malignum sydns hanc modestiam 
Vinumque felle miscuit. 

Hunc firemere totus et minari gestio 
Ipsis sevems orbibus; 

Tandem prehensa comiter lacemula 
Susnrrat anre quispiam, 

Haec fuerat oiim potio Dommi tui. 

Gusto proboque Dohum. 

The double metaphor throughout is characteristic of Herbert. 

Coming then to The Temple, Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, 

I will note a few points where I have found difficulty and should have been 

14 
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glad of a little more comment, amounting at times to an analysis of the 
poem and some indication of its date. Mr Hutchinson has not com- 
mented because he presumably finds no difficulty, or accepts the inter- 
pretation of Mr Palmer, or has felt a lack of space. In the Church Porch 
I remain Coleridge’s opimon and can find at least no grammatically 
justifiable interpretation of the 11. 285-8 

Kone IS bound to work for two, who brought himself to thrall. 

The 'who’ is apparently, following Palmer, equivalent to 'Although he’ 
has made a thrall of himself. But to make oneself a thrall is to undertake 
to do the work of another. But what of the next line : 

Till labour come and make my weakness score. 

Apparently you are only one till you try to be more and then you find 
that it is your weaknesses which abound. It is certainly a very 'harsh’ 
construction, to use Johnson’s favourite word. In the Agonic (p. 37), do 
the last two lines really reverse the ' doctrine of transubstantiation ’ ? I am 
not a theologian, but to me it seems that, applied to the Mass, they 
express what the Catholic doctrine affirms that what is in truth God’s 
blood is to our senses wine. But is the reference to the sacrament? Is it 
not wider? The love which has cost Christ the Agony is.to us a source of 
refreshment and joy. In Affliction (pp. 46-8) I should like to feel sure as 
to the order of events. Palmer refers (11. 16-17) 

Therefore my sudden soul caught at the place, 

And made her youth and fierceness seek thy face 

to his marriage and ordination. But this can hardly be correct, for the 
loss of friends comes later: 'for my friends die’. I take it the reference is 
to the decision to consecrate himself to religious poetry in the sonnets 
dedicated to his mother in 1610. Thereafter came the pleasant days 
'straw’d with flow’rs and happiness’, his career as a student, his fellow- 
ship and the post of orator, pleasant days marred only by ill-health: 

' Sicknesses cleave my bones.’ He alludes to his sickness in the letters of 
that date to Danvers. Thereafter came the loss of his friends and hopes. 
He was confined to an academic life till he came to the point when he 
could neither continue such a hfe nor find another. More sickness followed 
and at the moment 

What thou wilt do ■with me 
ISToue of my books will show. 

The poem was, I suppose, written between 1626 and 1629. Herbert’s 
Repentance (pp. 48-9) is in a very different tone from similar ' ejaculations ’ 
by Donne: 

Oh my black soule, now art thou summoned 

By sieknesse, death’s herald and champion 

Oh make thyself with holy mourning blacke 

And red with blushing as thou art with sinne; 

Or wash thee in Christ’s blood, which hath the might 
That being red, it dyes red soules to white. 
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I think one must take J ordan (pp, 56-7, 102) as a title for religious poetry 
of which Jordan is the Helicon. In both poems Herbert’s complaint is of 
too much elaboration, by other poets as well as by himself. No poetry 
should spring so directly and simply from the heart. In the Hohj Scrip- 
tures (p. 58) ‘watch a potion’ must, I agree with the editor, mean ‘blend 
to compose a potion’, but it is a harsh construction. Even harsher is the 
last clause in Content (pp. 68-9) : 

Then to have hellish moths still gnaw and fret 
Thy name on books which may not rent 

where the editor suggests that ‘rent’ is used, as ‘tear’ can be, in- 
transitively. But why should the books not tear? The variant in 1638 
comes apparently from the Wilhams MS. I suppose ‘vent’ would mean 
‘sell’ (intrans ). Your name may live on m an unsaleable book, always 
there for fresh generations of critics to discover and condemn. Still more 
difficult is the closing verse of The Quidditie (p. 69) ■ 

It (i.e. a verse) is no office; art, or news, 

Yor the Exchange, or busie Hall: 

But it IS that which while I use 
I am With thee and most fake alL 

The editor accepts, at least records, the interpretation of Mr Middleton 
Murry that ‘ Herbert in his poetry comes nearest to God and most par- 
takes of the creative power that sustains them all’. I wonder if Herbert 
would have thought of his gift of writing poems as in a way on a par with 
the creative power of God. I rather think it was with Young’s Con- 
jectures on Original Composition and later German criticism that ‘crea- 
tion’ in an almost mystical sense began to take the place of ‘imitation’ 
in poetic theory. I suspect that Herbert meant merely that to be with 
God is to possess every good; but he would have done well to recall 
Horace’s warning: 

Deeipimur specie recti; brevis esse laboro 
Obscunis fio. 

I confess that Herbert’s allegories, as Hwmlitie and The W orld, are not 
quite clear to me. Humility apparently allots each of our animal passions 
to the control of an appropriate virtue. Strength must be guided by 
gentleness; the quick perception of danger by fortitude; justice by a 
brain as subtle as the fox’s; passion or angry jealousy by temperance. 
But what is the Peacock’s plume? I suppose Palmer is right in inter- 
preting it a ‘worldly splendour’. Why does the peacock not bring it — 
too proud, I suppose, and why is it left to the crow — because he is 
naturally a robber? In the fine poem Constancie, what is the ‘ markman’ ? 
The word has a meaning in Ereemasonry, but that is irrelevant. If the 
metaphor of bowls is sustained, then I take it the meaning is the man who 
tries to direct his partner’s bowl, show him where he ought to lay it. 
In Ungratefulness (p. 82) the two rare cabinets are those doctrines about 
the Godhead to which no natural reason can attain — the Trinity and the 
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Incarnation. Tlie second is compreliensible to ns becanse we are incarnate 
spirits. But alas ! in the box of tbe body we keep another box stored with 
onr favourite sms. We thus defraud God who has given the two cabinets 
hoping for the return of a single heart. In Mr Hutchinson’s note I should 
be inclined to italicize ' single ’ rather than ' heart Herbert’s Decay is the 
source of Vaughan’s Cormphon. It is a strange thought for a Christian 
that after the Incarnation there should be less knowledge and love of 
God than in the days of the patriarchs. But the Christian mind seems 
always to be averse from any thought of progress, though the words of 
Christ seem to imply that the least in the Kingdom of Heaven knows more 
of God and his love than John the Baptist and all the prophets. In a 
note on the seventh verse of Obedience (p. 106) Mr Hutchinson quotes 
from Littleton’s Tenures a meaning of purchase. To my mind the central 
meaning of the poem is clearer if one take the word in the more general 
sense of ' buy Herbert has spoken of ‘ conveying ' presenting ’ his heart 
to God, He then pulls himself up: 

To one word I say, NO : 

All is purchase. The price that God has paid is more than sufficient to 
make all I could give already his by purchase: 

When in the Deed there was an intimation 
Of gift or donation, 

Lord let it now by way of purchase go. 

If Herbert’s friend Bacon had read the poem Providence (pp. 116-21), he 
might ]^ave reminded Mm of his own lesson that ‘if any man shall think 
by view and inquiry into these sensible and material things to attain the 
light whereby he may reveal unto MmseK the nature and will of God, then 
indeed he is spoiled by vain philosophy: for the contemplation of God’s 
creatures and works produces (having regard to the works and creatures 
themselves) knowledge, but having regard to God, no perfect knowledge 
but wonder which is broken knowledge,’ All the arrangements which 
Herbert notes are wonderful, but not all well calculated to give us a 
spiritual understanding of God’s nature and moral lessons for ourselves ; 

Buds teach us hawking; fishes have their net: 

The great prey on the less, they on some weed. 

To Milton these are evidences of the Fall: 

Beast now with beast gan war, and fowl with fowl, 

And fish with fish. 

One very difficult line Mr Hutchinson has left without a note because, 
I suppose, like myself, he does not understand it: 

Clouds cool by heat, and baths by cooling boil.^ 

Palmer gives an interpretation wMch may be correct but certainly is not 
to be got out of the words taken grammatically. Divinitie (pp. 134-6) 

^ The first half may refer to generation of heat in clouds, causing precipitation of ram 
(Seneca, Natural Questions, n). Bor the second half, c/, Bynes Morison (1907, i, 24S) ‘And 
this water, though cold to touch, yet seems to hoile% also Camden {Britain, 1610, 233) cm 
Bath springs which *boile up’, fed by ‘rivers of fresh water’. (Editor.) 
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has always seemed to me one of the happiest of Herbert's neat poems in 
its comparison of the doctrines of theology with the contemporary 
astronomical theories of cycles and epicycles. I would have welcomed a 
fuller exposition of the Pilgrimage (pp. 141-2) in its relation to Herbert's 
career. It is as difficult, if less mystical than Vaughan's Regeneration. 
The hill is, I suppose, as Palmer maintains, the priesthood; but does 
Herbert really speak of Bemerton where he did so much for others and 
gained so much in spiritual growth as 'A lake of brackish waters'? One 
does not like to think so. I was at one time tempted to think that the 
first hill was the Oratorship and aU that it promised of advancement 
(which might, as in Donne’s case, have been clerical) ; but I could not 
work it out. But what in Herbert's life is described as the 'wilde of 
passion'? Such moods and moments, I take it, as that described in 
The Collar. The difficult sixth line of The Jews (p. 152) is another example 
of Herbert's overcondensed constructions. 'And now by keeping the letter 
lose the letter', i.e. its deeper significance revealed m Christ. 

I have touched on these, to me, few difficulties (there are others), to 
indicate why I should have welcomed a little more of the editor’s 
excellent notes, a brief analysis of a poem such as he gives for example 
of Joseph's Coat and some suggestion of the period of the poet’s life at 
which the poem was composed, though I am glad he has made no attempt 
to rearrange the obviously intentional order of the volume, so clearly 
indicated by the poems which are gathered at the end. To re-read The 
Temple is to be reimpressed by the variety of moods they express and 
the richness of the fancy employed to give them the kind of expression 
that seemed to the poet suited to what he felt and fitted to communicate 
the lesson he wished to draw from his own experiences. Herbert, more 
even than Cowley, is our great example of a poet in whom fancy rather 
than imagination in the fuller sense of the word is the dominant factor, 
but fancy controlled and guided by an entire sincerity of feeling p,nd 
conviction of mind. 

On Herbert’s Latin poems I have no special qualification to speak. 
They have the neatness which one would expect. Indeed, it was probably 
&om the habit of writing Latin verses that he acquired the neatness in 
working out his little sermons, allegories and paradoxes in The Temple. 
Aethopissa (p. 437) is, the editor says, the most secular poemr Herbert 
wrote, or one of them. The poem 'A blackamoor Mayd wooing a fair boy’ 
I have met in more than one MS. The source of the fancy is perhaps in 
a poem by Marino of which I made a copy from the now lost Burley MS, 
I cannot find it in La Lira, but it may be in another volume: 


Vn gmtiluomo ama una ma schiava Mora 

Mgra si, ma sei bella, o di Natura 

iVa le belie, d’Amor leggiadri nostro, 
Fosca e FAlba appote; perde e s’oscura 
Presso Febano tuo F avorio e Fostro, 
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Hor qxiando? hor dove il mondo antico o’i nostro 
Vide SI viva mai, senti si pura 
0 luce oscur di tenebroso incinostro 
0 da spento carbon nascese arsura ! 

Servo di chi m’e serva, eeco ch’ avolto 
porto di bruno laccio il cor mtorno 
Che per Candida man non da mai sciolto. 

La dove nasci 6 Sol sol per tno scorno 
Un sole e nato, un sol chi nel bei volto 
Porta la notte e’ ha negli occhi il giorno. 


Edin’buiigh. 


H. J. C. Grierson. 


John Bryden: Some Btograj)liical Facts and Problems, By James M. 

Osborn. New York : Columbia University Press. 1940. xiv -h 296 pp. 

23s. Qd. 

In many ways tbis book migM be taken as a model by students wishing 
to produce a solid piece of work for the purposes of a research degree and, 
later, of a book. There is nothing clever in the choice of the subject — ■ 
materials of similar quality He everywhere to hand in our libraries — and 
the author wins approval because of his steady industry, carefulness and 
common sense. Mr Osborn speaks of the defimtive biography of Dryden 
as a thing which modern studies are heading up to’, and he has had the 
good sense to attempt nothing more than a critical study of the bio- 
graphies we have already, be^nning with Birch’s and ending (to count 
the lasr considerable one) with Saintsbury’s. The merits and short- 
comings of these biographies are well assessed, and Mr Osborn adds what 
he himself has been able to discover about a subject by no means yet 
exhausted. This humbler kind of research is what is most needed at the 
present time. The defimtive biography, when its turn comes, will need 
to be as well written as the biographies of Johnson, Scott and Saintsbury, 
and even more voluminously and minutely learned than Malone’s. Till 
more new material is discovered and till the requisite writer appears, that 
biography should not be attempted. Meanwhile, Mr Osborn’s book will 
take its place among those half-dozen Dryden classics of this century 
which have helped to solidify our knowledge of Dryden the man and of 
Dryden the poet. (When nanaing T. S. EHot and Mark van Doren as present- 
day critics of Dryden, Mr Osborn might have referred to Verrall’s lectures ; 
and surely Hugh Macdonald has done something more interesting than 
coldly "'augment’ our information about the bibliography of Dryden’s 
writings.) 

Mr Osborn has divided his book into two parts. Part I is devoted to 
the biographies of Dryden, which are treated as stages both in Dryden 
studies and in the art of biography. It is completed by appendices 
transcribing the bulk of the MS. notes with which Malone prepared for 
the second edition that was never required, and providing more detailed 
analyses of the contributions of Scott and Christie. Part II, ^Collateral 
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Investigations’, contains a number of studies in the 'learned journal’ 
manner. These discuss ' The Medal of John Bayes ‘ (reasserting the case 
for Shad well’s authorship); Dryden’s employment by Herringmaii; 
Dryden and the King’s Playhouse in 1678 (an examination of the petition 
of the King’s Company, a document which, by means of modern photo- 
graphy, is here for the first time completely transcribed); his London 
residences; his absences from London; his relationship with Walsh (here 
printed for the first time are five letters from Walsh to Dryden) and with 
Langbaine; books from his library: and, finally, Dryden family traditions 
as they existed a hundred years after his death. The book concludes with 
eight 'Shorter Studies’. (Mr Osborn’s own studies may have their im- 
portance for the futme historian of biography: he may be the first 
biographer, or the first academic biographer at least, to refer to vitamin D. ) 

On p. 61 Mr Osborn is caught expressing unbalanced views of the 
relative importance of Dryden’s writings and of the recoverable facts of 
his life : 

. . Malone supplied most of the details now known about the poet’s early years. 
These meiude not only additions to the hterary canon, M^e the verses to Hoddesdon, 
but more important matters as well Thus Dryden’s family connection with the 
Pickermgs, and also its relation to his early career, were first pointed out by Malone. 

Nevertheless, one of Mr Osborn’s most interesting and careful chapters 
IS that discussing Dryden’s alleged employment by Herringman. He has 
gone through the entries in the Stationers’ Eegisters for the years from 
1656 to 1664, turned up what books he could that were published by 
Herringman, and argued that the matter prefacing seven of these books 
may be the work of Dryden (two of the pieces are signed ' J.D.’). These 
pieces are printed on pp. 177-83. Some day someone may compare the 
diction of these pages with that of Dryden’s acknowledged verse and 
prose, a long labour in the unfortunate absence of a concordance. There 
are similarities between them, to say the least; and similarities also con- 
necting the known work of Dryden with the translation of a piece in 
Brome’s Horace also signed ' J.D.’ (The word gust used in this translation 
may be compared with its use at Absalom and AchitopJiel, i, 20, and per- 
haps with the degusted on p. 180 here; and the woid flat in the same 
translation with flat on p. 179 here.) 

Mr Osborn’s discussion of Dryden’s annotations of his copy of the 1679 
Spenser ends with the suggestion that 'Dryden was comparatively in- 
different to Spenser until the appearance of [this] edition’. (Mr Osborn 
counters with a simple negative Dryden’s statement that he remembered 
Chaucer’s using the word gride' 'This word was not, however, used by 
Chaucer’ ; I should like assurance that Mr Osborn’s negative is not simply 
based on the evidence of a Chaucer concordance, but on a reading of 
Chaucer in the edition which in all probability Dryden himself read him 
in, i.e. Speght’s, which is inflated with pieces and passages now known 
or considered to be apocryphal). 
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Mr Osborn’s transcriptions of documents reproduced in facsimile are 
not impeccable. We cannot, therefore, cheer him up when he fears that 
Ms transcripts of Malone’s MS. may have suffered from their not having 
been checked (p. 118), On p. 65 Malone’s notes are stated to be frequently 
misnumbered. on p. 45 Mr Osborn’s own footnotes skip from 17 to 19. 

Geoffrey Tillotson. 

LonnoK. 


The Correspondence of Richm'd Steele. Edited by Rae Blanchard. 

London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. 

xxviii + 662 pp. 355. 

Steele is one of the most likeable personalities of his age, and, as his 
private letters as well as his pubhshed writings show, very far from being 
the ^sentimental debauchee’ of Swinburne and popular tradition, or the 
^poor Dick Steele’ of Thackeray. Indeed, none of the well-known por- 
traits of Mm is true to its original, for though most of them lay stress on 
the kindness, gentleness, humanity which his works and his biography 
reveal, nearly all of them fail to do Justice to his no less characteristic 
moral courage and his powers of mind. Steele was not a profound or a 
consecutive thinker, but he was a man of high intelligence and in all 
tMngs honest and sincere. This, ‘added to his natural gift of expressing 
Mmself, makes Ms correspondence well worth re-editing to-day. 

Apart from a selection, the only collected edition of Steele’s corre- 
spondence before the present is that of John Nichols (second edition, 
1809). Needless to say, many letters of Steele’s have come to light since 
then, and though most of these have been noticed by Steele’s biographers, 
Aitken and Connely, Miss Blanchard gives us their text in full, accurately 
and painstakingly annotated. The general reader can, as Miss Blanchard 
suggests, overlook the notes, and the special student of Steele can refer 
to them trustingly. The matter of the collection has been divided into 
General Correspondence, Family Correspondence and Miscellaneous 
Printed Letters and Papers (including the probably genuine though 
edited letters to Mrs Manley, Steele’s dedications, Ms short Journal and 
prayers). In the first of these groups the additions to Nichols’s collection 
are numerous, many of the letters printed by him in this section being 
public dedications, relegated here to the third group. In the charming 
group of family correspondence Miss Blanchard has less matter to add. 
Nichols’s text is not always quite accurate, and he seems to have allowed 
Mmself an occasional alteration for clarity’s sake or to fi.t in with the 
customs of his day; he also revises freely (and sometimes unwisely) 
Steele’s punctuation: this has all been restored to its original, and correct 
or more probable dates have been assigned to some of the letters printed 
by him. Miss Blanchard has excluded all' political pamphlets of Steele’s 
even when they axe of personal interest and written in the epistolary 
form. Full references to them are, however, given in notes. 
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The chief value of this edition is in its collecting together and anno- 
tating many entertaimng and characteristic letters from scattered 
sources. It also contains, however, twenty of Steele’s letters not hitherto 
published. Some of these are mere notes, but some of them are of literary 
or biographical interest. Thus letter 23 (a fragment) gives Steele’s scheme 
for improving the Gazette, letter 73 proves that Nos. 46, 47 and 48 of the 
Guardian (on Mme de Maintenon) were written by Ambrose Philips, 
letter 87 seems to confirm Oldmixon’s attribution of the procession on 
Queen Anne’s birthday, 1714, to the Hginover Club. 

J. W. R. PUESER. 

Glasgow. 


The R%se of Romantic Hellenism in English Literature 1732-1786. By 
B. H. Steen. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Com- 
pany for the author. 1940. x + 182 pp. S2.25. 

The sentimental admiration for Greece was the fruit of the archaeo- 
logical interests of wealthy and aristocratic English patrons. It was 
encouraged by the foundation of the Society of Dilettanti about 1732 
which financed expeditions to the Near East for the study of architectural 
remains. The account of their travels by Stuart and Eevett in The 
Antiquities of Athens in 1762 provided scholars throughout the world with 
accurate descriptions of the monuments of ancient Greece, and this was 
only the first of a series of Enghsh travel books of which Richard 
Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, 1775, his Travels in Greece, 1776 and 
Robert Wood’s Antient and Present State of the Troade, 1767, were the 
most popular and influential. Wood, like Chandler, was a considerable 
scholar, and his essay On the Original Genius of Homer which he prefixed 
to this volume first set the Greek poet against his proper geographical 
and topical background. Robert Adam, the most famous of the four 
famous brothers, won the first round in the battle for the Hellenists over 
the Gothicisers with his Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor Diocletian at 
Spalato in Dalmatia in 1763, and for many years English domestic archi- 
tecture was inspired by the classical ideal. All these works, and more 
which followed, have in common a sentimental admiration for ancient 
Greece whose glory they still found reflected in an idealized modern 
counterpart. This generous sympathy which these books aroused was to 
have the most important political repercussions during the whole of the 
nineteenth century, and, indeed, its influence is with us yet. 

Mr Stern proceeds to trace this Hellenism in English poetry through 
Thomson, Akenside, and the Whartons, to Thomas Gray and William 
Whitehead. Such knowledge, he rightly claims, is indispensable for the 
proper understanding of Ohilde Harold or the ode On a Grecian Urn. But 
he does less than justice to Shaftesbury in his appraisal of classical in- 
fluences in English literature, though he recognizes that Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination are, for the most part, versified versions of 
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his ethical doctrines. But Shaftesbury did more than spread the Platonic 
Kalos k’agathoSj and through his lengthy stay in Naples had become a 
discriminating connoisseur of classical art. His Entablature of the J udg- 
ment of Hercules of 1713 had provided Lessing, it is well known, with his 
argument m favour of the 'pregnant moment’ in sculpture, and his 
revival of Neo-Platonism had revolutionized the conception of beauty 
for the later eighteenth century. By his insistence that feeling was the 
chief criterion of judgement, and that the artist’s object was to recapture 
the divine beauty emanating from its sole source, God Himself, Shaftes- 
bury had dealt a mortal blow to the theory of imitation which had ruled 
since the Renaissance. In proclaiming that 'Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty wKeats owed more to the aesthetics of Shaftesbury than to the 
sentimentalities of the Neo-Hellenists. 

It may well be that Mr Stern over-estimates the influence of Winckel- 
mann for the period with which he is dealing. It admittedly did not reach 
its full force until Fuseli gave an account of his views m his translations 
of 1765. It would appear, moreover, that Germany was herself more in- 
debted to English scholarship than is generally realized. Winckelmann 
himself pays an indirect tribute to Shaftesbury when, quoting from 
Proclus in his famous Gedanhen of 1755, he maintains that there was more 
than 'la belle nature’ in the Greek masterpieces, 'there are ideals of 
beauty derived from concepts of the mind’. In the eighteenth century 
the English led the world m Greek scholarship with Bentley, Wood, 
Blackwell ajid Person. They taught even Heyne in Gottingen a lesson, and 
Herder was deep in their debt. ' Wie sehr haben uns die Englander hier 
schon vorgearbeitet’ he writes of Blackwell’s Enquiry into the Life and 
Writings of Homer. This book, significantly enough, is on Goethe’s reading 
list in his Strassburg student days. Lessing’s sources for Laokoon were as 
much English as French. But Winckelmann scored by his intuitive 
apprehension of the Greeks and his brilliant characteristic of their art as 
'serene greatness and noble simplicity’. Half truth though it was, it met 
with such sympathetic understanding in England because it coincided 
with a deep-rooted objection of the English to excesses of all kinds whether 
in life or art. Its practical illustration is to be seen in the carefully 
balanced, slightly sentimentalized figures of John Flaxman such as have 
been familiar to generations of students of University College, London, 
As these lines were written the Flaxman Gallery was still intact, though 
the dome above it has been damaged by Winckelmann’s twentieth- 
century compatriots! It was Flaxman, the belated follower of Spence 
and Oaylus, in whom Goethe took so lively an interest when he reviewed 
his compositions on subjects from the Greek poets and from Dante. 

Mr Stern’s bibliography will prove invaluable to later workers in the 
field, though the 'Literature of Greek Travel’, by F. L. Lucas, in the 
Tfansa>ctions of the Royal Society of Idterature, xvii, 1938, was worth 
including. Mr Stern is not very sure of HmseM when quoting from the 
German, as the thirty odd mistakes in the equal number of lines from 
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Eiedesel’s Reise go to prove. It seems .waste of space to print two trans- 
lations of Winckelmann’s famous description of the Laocoon statue 
within six pages of each other. Herder's version of the Alcestis story was 
entitled Admetus Haus and not after the devoted wife. 

L. A. Willoughby. 

London. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, Poems imtten in Youth, 
Poems referring to the Period of Childhood, Edited from the manu- 
scripts with textual and critical notes by E. de Selincourt. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1940. xvi + S80pp. 21s. 

This is the first volume of the projected edition of Wordsworth which 
should crown Dr de Selincourt's work on him. The arrangement of the 
poems is to be Wordsworth's own, and the first 258 pages accordingly 
agree with the first pages of most editions in containing Wordsworth's 
first two divisions, the Poems wntten in Youth and the Poems referring to 
the Period of Childhood, In spite of this coincidence of arrangement, 
however, there is even in these first pages a difference from earlier 
editions, in that Dr de Selincourt's text is much more fully collated with 
the MSS as well as with the first and the later editions printed in 
Wordsworth's lifetime. No one before him has been able to give such 
prolonged study to so many MSS., particularly those now in the Words- 
worth Museum at Grasmere. As he himself writes (p. viii) : 

A special importance attaches to early transcripts of poems whose publication was 
long delayed. Thus Peter Bell, VTitten in 1798, contemporary with the first Lyrical 
Ballads, and The Waggoner, written in 1805, were not given to the world till 1819; 
The Borderers and the greater part of Guilt and Borrow lay in manuscript for nearly 
half a century; an exammation of their original versions adds to our knowledge of 
Wordsworth’s mind and art where the study offers the most alluring problems, and 
is likely to be most fruitful m its results. 

Nor are these MSS. of poems which have, after all, been known now for 
over a century, the only source for the study of Wordsworth's develop- 
ment. 

Of unique value are those manuscripts which go back to the poet’s formative years, 
from his school and college days till 1797, Here can be traced his early sensitiveness 
to nature and his surroundings, his youthful subservience to current literary fashions 
and Ms violent reaction from them, and, with the maturmg power of self-criticism, 
the gradual emergence of Ms own essential style and personality. 

Dr de Selincourt's pamphlet, The Early Wordsworth, of some years ago 
gave ^some notion of the amount and quality of these early poems and 
fragments, and in the Appendix here he prints them, from the Lines 
written as a school exercise at the age of 14 to The Vale of Esthwaite, the 
astonishing Fragment of a ' Gothic ' Tale, the translations and embroiderings 
on the classics, and the Argument for Suicide which probably belongs to 
1796-7. The annotations, which follow these Juvenilia, include Words- 
worth's own printed notes, the Fenwick notes, and enough textual and 
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other explanatory comment to bring out the history of the composition 
and revisions of the text and to indicate Wordsworth’s early reading and 
borrowing, but are not so full as to get in the reader’s way. 

The general effect of the volume, although it does not attempt to 
follow the chronological order of the poems even where this can be 
ascertained — the Juvemlia are the Appendix, not a prologue — is to 
emphasize the earlier work and at the same time to illustrate the con- 
tinuity and the changes in Wordsworth’s poetical development and 
thought. With regard to An Evemng Walk and DescripUve Sketches, 
perhaps the most thoroughly revised of all Wordsworth’s poems, Dr de 
Selincourt follows the same plan as in his edition of The Prelude, printing 
the 1793 and the revised text in opposite pages, with most of the variants 
at the foot of the page and a few relegated to the notes; with the rest, 
again with some exceptions in Gmlt and Sorrow and The Borderers, where 
MSS. provide lengthy and considerable passages of difference, variants 
go to the foot of the page. The result cannot be helped: this is an edition 
for study, not for pure immediate delight. Yet the intellectual pleasure 
of observing Wordsworth’s changes of thought and expression, and 
speculating on their possible causes, remains and is strengthened by such 
study. Guilt and Sorrow offers the most familiar and in some ways the 
most complex problems, The Borderers, with its later introductory essay, 
some of the most interesting comment on Wordsworth’s own develop- 
ment. This essay, already discussed by Dr de Selincourt in his Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry, has, like so much of Wordsworth’s political and 
psychological writing, a startling relevance to present conditions. 

Perhaps there is no cause which has greater weight in preventing the return of bad 
men to virtue than that good actions being for the most part in their nature silent and 
regularly progressive, they do not present those sudden results which can afford a 
sufficient stimulus to a troubled mind. In processes of vice the effects are more 
ffecjuently immediate, palpable and extensive. Power is much more easily mani- 
fested in destroying than m creatmg. A child, Rousseau has observed, will tear in 
pieces fifty toys before he will think of maknig one. Prom these causes, assisted by 
disgust and misanthropic feeling, the character we are now contemplating will have a 
strong tendency to vice. His energies are most impressively manifest in works of 

devastation He has rebelled against the world and the laws of the world, and he 

regards them as tyrannical masters; convinced that he is right in some of his con- 
clusions, he nourishes a contempt for mankind the more dangerous because he has 
been led to it by reflection. Bemg in the habit of considering the world as a body 
which is in some sort of war with him, he has a feeling borrowed from that habit 
which gives an additional zest to his hatred of those members of society whom he 

hates and to Ms own contempt of those whom he despises Such a mind cannot but 

discover some truths, hut he is unable to profit by them, and in Ms hands they become 
instruments of evil. 

He presses truth and falsehood into the same service. He looks at society through 
an optical glass of a peculiar tint; something of the forms of objects he takes from 
M>3ects, but their colour is exclusively what he gives them; it is one, and it is his own. 
Having indulged a habit, dangerous in a man who has fallen, of dallying with moral 
calculations, he becomes an empiric, and a daring and unfeeling empiric 

It win easily be perceived that to such a mind those enterprizes which ‘are most 
extraordinary will in time appear the most inviting 

Benefits conferred on a man like this will be the seeds of a worse feeling than 
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ingratitude. They will give birth to positive hatred. Let him be deprived of power, 
though by means which he despises, and he will never forgive. It will scarcely be 
denied that such a mind, by very slight external motives, may be led to the com- 
mission of the greatest enormities. Let its malignant feelings be fixed on a particular 
object, and the rest follows of itself. . . 

We are too apt to apply our own moral sentiments as a measure of the conduct of 
others. We msensibly suppose that a criminal action assumes the same form to the 
agent as to ourselves. We forget that his feelings and his reason are equally busy m 
contracting its dimensions and pleading for its necessity. 

It is a long way from the often amusingly experimental Juvenilia to this 
grave and balanced observation and analysis. 

The present dijGficulties of book-production may delay the appearance 
of later volumes of this edition, but the first volume both stands by its 
own value and raises hopes that the rest may follow within a measurable 
period. 

Edith C. Batho. 

Loxbok. 

Les adverbes en -mejsit complements d^un verhe enfrangais moderne, &ude 
de classement syntaxique et semanUque, By Hans Nillson-Ehle. 
(J^tudes fomanes de Lund^ ni.) Lund: Gleerup. 1941. 242 pp, 
10 Sw. kr. 

Till we read this work we had a poor opinion of adverbs in -ment. 
We smiled when Philaminte admired them: 

J’aime superbement et magniflquement: 

Ces deux adverbes joints font admirablement, 

or when the gendarme, on or off the stage, rolled them on his tongue 
{consequemment, instamment,pricedemment). We thought them convenient, 
but commonplace in appearance, intolerable when repeated, and gener- 
ally less expressive than prepositional phrases: amierfuneusement seemed 
to mean aimer avec toutes les furenrs de V imagination^ but failed rather 
dismally to say so. 

How we know better. Adverbs in -ment shine forth as an interesting 
group, very large, but very select, belonging to an exclusive club with 
strict rules of membership. To be admitted, adjectives must not only by 
taking thought add -ment to their stature, but make the consequential 
changes decorously, without offence to already existing words or to the 
laws of reason. It is not every adjective that can do this; for instance, 
content, convexe and corpulent cannot; hautain and possible scarcely can; 
adjectives of colour cannot, without losing their colour (vertement), unless 
sponsored by Goncourt (rougement) or Verlaine {rosement). Analogy is not 
a sufficient recommendation; calmement has been admitted, but not 
sereinement; ravissamment, but not (thank God) cJiarmamment. Such 
matters, however, Dr Nillson-Ehle treats only incidentally. What has 
most contributed to raise these adverbs in our esteem is the infi-uitely 
subtle and varied character of their relations with verbs. This is his 
subject, and his method of dealing with it is classification. 
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ITot in the old categories (adverbs of time, manner, etc ). In the new 
(functional and semantic), adopted from Professor Charles Bruneau, of 
whom he is a distinguished pupil, and, in a less degree, from the late 
Professors Brunot of Paris and Ettmayer of Vienna. Invoking the 
principle of Function, Dr NillsomEhle excludes from his survey all cases 
where an adverb in -ment modifies anything else than a verb, such as an 
adjective {agreablement cloux) or a whole sentence {Malheureusement %l est 
parti). The wealth of material which he has collected, mostly from recent 
literary prose, is thus admirably homogeneous. Applying the principle 
of Sense, he gets his adverbs m -ment into three general classes, according 
as the adjective from which they are formed expresses an idea of quality 
{joli), of quantity (grand), or of relationship (anterieur); an adjective 
which has a complex sense and expresses simultaneously more than one 
of these three ideas appears in more than one class. He then proceeds to 
subdivision of his adverbs into more special classes, under Sense, and to 
further analysis, under Function; e.g. an adverb whose function is to 
modify the, verb, may also, by its meaning, stand in particularly close 
relation to another part of the sentence, such as the subject (II le repoussa 
durement) or the object (II tramait lourdement ses phrases) — and have thus 
a sort of secondary function. 

To test the value of this classification, let us take just one of the 700 
adverbs in the Index, but a good one, longuement. Its treatment, in seven 
different places of the book, comes to this: Whereas the adjective long 
expresses an idea of quantity (in time or space), longuement expresses an 
idea of quality; it is never quite synonymous with longtemps, not even 
(despite Littre) m vivre longuement] because the mind always dwells to 
some extent on the detail, cp. II parla longuement contre Carthage, as 
opposed to II parla longtemps. But though longuement contains a quali- 
tative element, it may also have a marked sense of duration, which is 
quantitative (Elle regarda les fenStres du chateau longuement, tdchant de 
deviner, etc.). In some cases ^il est impossible dfimaginer une quantifica- 
tion de Fidee d’action ou de proces memo. Mais alors on a nettement 
Fimpression d'un tour de style recherche qui n’est pas dans le mouvement 
naturel de la langue (Un gentleman. . .s'acheminait, la lueur d’un cigare 
d la main longuement gantee, vers la plage. Villiehs de LTsle-Adam). 
LTdee de '"long” se rapporteici, d’unemaniere parfaitement exclusive, 
a Fidee substantielle du "'gant’’ contenue dans le verbeh 

Longuement is thus classified as sometimes an 'adverb of quality', 
sometimes 'an adverb of quantity'. This seems less enlightening than the 
old classification 'adverb of manner' and 'adverb of time', which recog- 
nises that an idea of manner can be expressed in terms of time, and vice 
versa. 11 parla longuement contre Carthage conveys the manner ('long- 
winded' or 'full', 'comprehensive', 'detailed', etc., according to the 
extent of the author's or the listener's or the reader's pro-Carthaginian 
sympathies) in terms of time ('excessive' or 'adequate', according to 
their taste in oratory). We see nothing to prevent even longtemps being 
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used to express an idea of manner in suitable contexts, e.g. in a report 
by a sardonic listener : II [Hitler] farla longteynps, almost = intemiiwble- 
ment. But essentially longtemps is an adverb of time and interminable- 
ment is one of manner. In Elle regarda longuement, etc., the adverb 
"modifies' the verb, just as minutieusement would, i.e. vn re manner. 
Longuement means, among other things, that a certain amount of time 
was expended on the action of the verb. But so also, though less directly, 
does miJiutieusement, if we close our eyes on form and think only of 
"ideas'. 

The old classifications recognize that the nature of the 'modifying’ 
depends on the meaning of the verb as well as on the meaning of the 
adverb. But they keep the discussion within practicable limits. The new 
classification, hospitable to 'ideas’, opens the door very wide indeed; 
thus d la 7nain longueinent gantee conveys a great number of "ideas’, being 
in fact a most expressive phrase, hut their precise interrelationship and 
their relative importance seem matters of personal impression. Our own 
is that the. idea of dong’ relates more closely to the idea of 7nai7i than to 
the idea of gant contained in the verb. To us neither "quantity’ nor 
"quality’ seems helpful here, but "manner’ does; ganter implies a coim 
paratively good fit and the manner of the fitting was ‘long’, or looked 
"long’. Why? Perhaps because the "gentleman’ had a long hand. 
Perhaps because he wore gloves going well up the wrist. Perhaps because 
the light effects, the cigar . . but to ' ideas ’ there is no end, and opinions 
may well differ as to the point at which the pursuit of them ceases to be 
grammar or even style. There are cases where oion means oui or parfaite- 
ment. But the fact remains that 7ion (and aucunement, etc.) are negatives 
in grammar. 

Dr Nillson-Ehle’s classification is interesting and illuminating because, 
like any intelligent regrouping, it shows known facts in a fresh light, but 
chiefly because in the process the elusive phenomena of syntax are 
subjected methodically to the closest analysis by an acute mind, finely 
sensitive to the niceties of French style. But as a practical means of 
dealing with admittedly awkward grammatical relationships the new 
categories seem to us nebulous and less helpful than the old. 

E. L. G. Eitchie. 

Biemixgham. 


Anthology of the Provengal Troubadours. By E. T. Hill and T. G. Bebgin. 
New Haven: Yale University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 1941. xv4-366 pp. 30s. 

The preface to this book opens with the statement that no anthology 
of Provencal poetry with an English glossary and notes has as yet 
appeared. This is not strictly correct; there was, for instance, D. B. 
Eatchm’s Introduction to Provencal Literature (Williams and Norgate, 
1888), but it is true that no book on the scale of that before us has 
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Mtterto been published in English. The editors hope that their work may 
be of use to beginners who may not have a working knowledge of other 
languages and 'to many who, while not desiring to prepare themselves 
primarily for advanced work in the field of Romance philology, would yet 
find pleasure and profit in a study of troubadour poetry’. The book 
contains 114 lyric pieces, preceded by the vida of each troubadour, and 
six non-lyric selections. The various lyrical genres are represented, there 
are notes, a glossary, index of proper names, table of conjugations and a 
bibliography. 

The texts, with few exceptions, are taken from the critical editions 
which have been published of various troubadours. Of the lyric poems, 
one-half appear in Appel’s Chrestomathy; the present sixth edition of 
this work has undergone a good many years of constant criticism and 
revision and is now as nearly ' definitive ’ as any such collection of texts 
is hkely to be. Yet, for some occult reason, the editors m several instances 
desert Appel for earlier and less adequate editions. Richard de Berbezilh, 
for instance, Atressi com V olifanz (Appel, no. 29), is taken from the 
edition by Chabaneau and Anglade, Montpellier, 1919. Editors are now 
generally agreed to separate an enclitic pronoun from the previous word 
by a full stop; Chabaneau and Anglade used a colon, e: L In the text as 
reproduced by our editors a mixture of full stops and colons appears as 
diacritical signs; this inconsistency is due to the bad printing of the 
Montpellier press; the lower dot of the colon at times failed to make con- 
tact with the paper. These vagaries are faithfully reproduced in the text 
before us, a testimony to the accuracy with which the texts in this 
volume have been copied, but not, in this case, particularly helpful to 
the beginner. De Lollis and Paul Meyer did not use these signs when 
editing nos. 134 and 162. Some attempt has been made to insert them, 
but many cases where they are needed have been missed; the latter 
extract has been re-edited by Appel (no. 7 of his Chrestomathy) with the 
exception of the last three hues, and might well have been used by the 
editors of this anthology. A worse case is Peirol, no. 103; here the text 
has been taken from Mahn’s Werhe and, as emended, varies between 
e,l and e' I, Yet there is a reasonably satisfactory text available in 
Poesie Provenzali Storiche relative alV Italia^ V. de Bartholomaeis, Roma, 
1931, vol. II, p. 11. His reading of 1. 15, Qu' Englaterra a croy emendamen, 
as against the reading of the two MSS. reproduced by our editors, Qu" en 
la terra, is certainly correct. These diacritical troubles recur in the glossary 
and table of conjugations; in no. 5, 1, 15, si,m breu non ai ajutori, under 
Breu we find .m; under en we find ’n. The glossary is commendably 
complete and enough references are given to facilitate identification of 
various usages; 'moveable’ n and t are marked in the glossary by a stroke 
under the letter; in the table of conjugations the usage of the editors 
vmes between the stroke and a subscript dot, and in some cases neither 
sign is given, nor is any explanation of the meaning of these signs pro- 
vided. There are no signs to distinguish close from open vowels, a matter 
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of great importance in the troubadour use of rime. The pages allotted to 
the verbs should certainly have included a brief table of noun inflexions 
and of pronominal usage. 

Bibhographical information is somewhat incomplete. Bertran de Born 
has been re-edited by Appel, who has considerably improved the text; 
the notes on this troubadour by the late Professor Kastner {Modern 
Language Review, vol. xxvii, Oct. 1932 and following numbers) should 
also be consulted. There is a complete edition of the poems of Gmllem 
de la Tor by P. Bias (Biblioteca delV ArcMvum Romanicum, Firenze, 1934). 
An edition of Peirol based upon all the MSS. with the exception of N (the 
Cheltenham collection has been.inaccessible since the death of Mr Fitzroy 
Fenwick) has been prepared by Dr S. C. Aston and will be published when 
peace returns. E. Lavaud is said to have prepared a full edition of Peire 
Cardenal, but to have been unable hitherto to find a publisher. 

Old Provengal is a field full of stumbling blocks for the beginner and 
we have therefore commented upon a number of points of special im- 
portance for the lonely autodidact; it is doubtful whether he would get 
very far in this anthology without some external assistance and advice. 
But the book can be useful as a basis for class work conducted by a 
teacher of experience, especially if pupils were concerned who might be 
unable to use editions in any language other than their own. The book is 
excellently printed, the texts have been accurately reproduced, and they 
provide as complete a survey of Provengal lyric as can be expected within 
the space at the editors’ disposal. 

H. J. Chaytor. 


Cambeidge. 


Voltaire and Madame du CMtelet: An Essay on the Intellectual Activity 
at drey. By Ira 0. Wabe. Princeton: University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. xii4'233 pp, 
18^. %d. 

The title of this work, as the author hastens to warn the reader, should 
not lead one to expect a full picture of the intellectual actmty of 
Voltaire and Mme du Chatelet between 1733 and 1749. The interesting 
results achieved in this study are, it must be said, somewhat obscured by 
the method of exposition adopted by the author. In discussing points of 
detail, he frequently forgets that even the specialist reader is xmlikely to 
have present in his memory all the facts and titles of works with which he 
himself is familiar. Thus on p. 42 we are told that Mme du Chatelet 
possessed a MS. copy of a work called Mie et J^noch ; only on p. 46 are we 
told where the MS. is to be found — ^in the Voltaire collection in Leningrad. 
A short descriptive list of the various MSS. mentioned in the coui’se of 
the book might well have been given in the bibliography. A more serious 
example of faulty exposition is that more than three-quarters of the 
essay is devoted to a discussion of the Troyes MSS. 2376-2377, entitled 
Examen de la Genese and attributed to Mme du Chatelet. The discussion 
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of the authorship of this work, begun on p. 43, is interrupted after a few 
pages, and resumed, with inevitable repetition, on p. 108. The inter- 
vening pages are occupied by a detailed summary of the five volumes of 
the Examen. The longest chapter of the book is thus extremely tedious. 
Even though the summary might be justified on the ground that this 
MS. is not easily accessible, one feels that rather more than two out of 
the sixty pages might have been devoted to a discussion of a difl&cult, 
but important question: what points in this long dissertation distinguish 
it from other writings of the same type of the period before 1750? 

x4.gain, it is sometimes difficult to follow the author’s reasoning. For 
example, he shows convincingly that the Examen de la Genese was greatly 
influenced by Woolston’s Discourses on Miracles. Yet, though Mme du 
Chatelet knew English well, he unaccountably assumes that she used a 
French translation of Woolston, and not the original. Moreover, in an 
appendix comparing various passages in the Examen and Woolston’s 
Discourses, he uses a French translation, instead of the English original, 
'to bring out the striking similarity between the two works’ (p. 116). 
This is odd, especially as the translation from which he quotes can 
scarcely have been used by Mme du Chatelet, since it is almost certainly 
the work of D’Holbach and did not appear in print until 1769 (cf. Revue 
dRist. Liu,, 1939, p. 232). 

Yet, though they are put forward by the author as incomplete and 
tentative, the conclusions reached in this essay are interesting and 
suggestive. The years between Voltaire’s meeting with Mme du ChS-telet 
and his stay in Berlin are shown to have been extremely fruitful, and it 
is now possible to see more clearly how the Voltaire of the Lettres Philo- 
sophiques developed into the patriarche de Ferney. The extent of the col- 
laboration of Voltaire and Mme du Chatelet in these years cannot be 
exactly measured, but some interesting facts and hypotheses are put 
forward. The author discusses Mme du Chatelet’s part in the writing of 
the Traite de metaphysique, and also suggests reasons for supposing that 
only a mutilated version of this work has been preserved. In discussing 
Mme du Chatelet’s unpublished translation of Mandeville, he establishes 
the fact of MandeviUe’s influence on Le mondain, and also shows how, in 
sections of the dealing with ethical problems, Voltaire 

was influenced by Mme du Chlltelet as well as by Mandeville. Moreover, 
he^shows how, in adding to her translation of Newton’s Principia a' new 

exposition of his system (Exposition abregee du systeme du monde ), she 

took back and expanded the material which she had contributed some ten 
years earlier to Voltaire’s MUments de la philosopMe de Newton, 

In addition to their interest in metaphysics, moral philosophy and 
science, Mme du ChS^telet and Voltaire are also shown to have had in 
common a strong interest in critical deism. This is especially important 
as it proves that there was a continuous development in Voltaire’s 
writings from the daring shafts of the Lettres pMlosopMques to the 
campaign against VInfdme in the Ferney period. Professor Wade analyses 
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the MS. Examen de la Genese attributed to Mme du Cbatelet, and after 
proving it to be a work of tbe period 1736-495 lie stows, as convincingly 
as is possible with MSS. of this type and period, that it is^Mme du 
Chatelet’s transcription of the Cirey discussions on the Bible. 

The interest in critical deism displayed by Voltaire during the years 
1733-49 leads to a discussion of the date of composition of some of the 
attacks on Christianity which he published during the Ferney period. 
The question of Voltaire’s authorship of La religion chretienm analysee, 
which he published in 1763 or 1764, is discussed, and it is suggested that, 
like his Extrait from Meslier’s Testament, which bears the date 1742, his 
draft of this work may belong to the 1740’s. Similarly, the Sermon des 
anquante, published in 1762, may well have been composed round about 
the date 1749 which Voltaire assigned to it. By comparing the Sermon, 
the Examen Duportant de Mylord Bolmgbroke (published 1766), and La 
Bible enfin expliquee (published 1776) with the Examen de la Genese, 
Professor Wade shows that all three belong, either wholly or in part, to 
the period 1736-49. It is thus no longer possible to accept the theory 
that the year 1750 marks the break between Voltaire the man of letters 
and Voltaire the pkilosophe. During the period of his relationship vuth 
Mme du Chatelet, perhaps even under her influence, Voltaire was pre- 
paring for his assault on Vlnfdme in the 1760’s. 

In support of this theory one might add that it was not until about 
1760, and especially from 1765 onwards, that other attacks on orthodox 
religion came out into the open and flooded the book market. Even the 
works of D’Holbach, a much younger man than Voltaire, would appear 
to have been written several years before 1765, when it was at last con- 
sidered safe to publish them. Thus it came about that works which 
Voltaire had completed or at least prepared in the 1740*s did not appear 
in print until some fifteen or twenty years later. In showing that between 
1733 and 1749 Voltaire was already utilizing and developing the material 
provided by both French and English deistic writers, Professor Wade has 
thrown valuable light on the least-known period of Voltaire’s career, and 
has also made clearer his place in the development of the Philosophical 
movement before 1750. In this sense the present extremely interesting 
work is a continuation of Professor Wade’s earlier investigations into 
French thought in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

J. Lough. 

Abeedeex. 

Diderofs Treatment of the Ghristian ReligionmtheErxiejtlopedxe. By Josira 
E. Barhee. New York: Bang’s Crown Press. 1941, 143 pp. §2, 
When in 1757 Voltaire complained that some of the theological and 
metaphysical articles in the Encyelopedie were too orthodox, D’Alembert 
replied: ' Avec des censeurs theologiens et un privilege, je vous defie de 
les faire meiUeurs. II y a d’autres articles, moins an jour, ou tout est 
repare. Le temps fera distinguer ce que nous avons pense d’avec ce que 
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nous avons ecrit.’ Mr Barker has analjsed the three hundred or so articles 
which Diderot contributed to the Encyclopedie on the Christian religion 
and on ethics, and shown how they fall, broadly speaking, into four 
groups. Roughly one-third are based on orthodox sources, and are 
wholly or almost wholly orthodox. About a quarter are derived from 
mixed sources and are partly orthodox, partly sceptical. A somewhat 
smaller number show direct hostility to orthodox religion, while roughly 
another quarter expound Diderot’s secular, utilitarian system of ethics 
which was to take the place of rehgious morality. 

The difference in the tone of these articles arises mainly, though not 
entirely, out of the degree of prominence which they occupy. Prominent 
articles such as Testament, Texte de VEcnture and Vulgate, based as they 
are on orthodox sources, could scarcely offend the theologians. Other 
prominent articles, such as Chnstiamsme, Miracle and Providence, are 
superficially orthodox, but in them Diderot parades various objections 
to which he opposes obviously insincere replies. To make up for his con- 
cessions to the censorship Diderot used the famous system of cross- 
references: thus the entirely proper article Cordelier refers the reader to 
Oapuclion where he finds an attack on futile ecclesiastical controversies. 
More frequently, however, without giving any cross-references, Diderot 
tucks away his attacks in articles which have no apparent connexion 
with religion, e.g. Gaucase, Passager, Promission, 

One wonders whether Mr Barker himself has not perhaps been taken in 
by the cautious style which the censors obliged Diderot to adopt. Pointing 
to the article Encyclopidie where Diderot declares that his first aim is 
to make an inventory of all human knowledge, and the second to expose 
certain widespread prejudices, Mr Barker maintains that the orthodox 
articles on religion are a fulfilment of the fiirst aim, and the unorthodox 
of the second. This distinction is rather too subtle; it would no doubt be 
nearer the truth to attribute Diderot’s caution in certain articles entirely 
to a natural fear of the consequences which frankness would have both 
for his personal safety and for the success of the Encyclopedie, It is with 
some reluctance that one offers even this minor criticism of a work which 
is remarkable for its admirable clarity, brevity and precision. Like the 
writings of Ren4 Hubert, it sheds valuable light on one more aspect of a 
work which, while vaguely admired as the greatest monument of the 
siecle des lumieres, has only recently begun to receive the close study 
which it deserves. 

, J. Lough. 

Abekdebx. 

The Italian Language, By M. A. Pei. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. 
^xvi-f 272 pp. 20^. 

The author’s aim, to quote his words, 'is to present in condensed form 
and with the modifications suggested by recent research the findings of 
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D’Ovidio, Meyer-Lnebke, Grandgent, and other linguists, and to adapt 
them to the ends of elementary and advanced instruction for classes in 
Italian linguistics in the colleges and universities of English-speaking 
countries’. Introductory sections on linguistic science in general, and a 
sensible account of the passage from Latin to Romance, are followed by 
chapters on the phonology, morphology, and syntax of Italian. The 
sections on phonology and morphology are done very competently. 
Though necessarily brief, they furnish a clear picture of the sounds and 
forms of the language. Only very few points in these chapters suggest 
criticism. For instance, it can hardly be said that Dante defined 'the 
volgare as ungrammatical Latin, in the year 1305’ (p. 27), since the date 
of composition of the Be Vulgari Eloquentia can be fixed only approxi- 
mately between 1303 and the beginning of 1305. At p. 96 debbio ( < debeo) 
IS given as a hypothetical reconstruction. Actually debbio occurs in early 
Italian texts. The Tomniaseo-Bellini Dictionary for instance quotes an 
example from the Y%ta di S. Borotea. 

It seems a great pity that only very few pages, six in all, besides a few 
lines in the morphology section, should have been dedicated to syntax. 
This is particularly regrettable since a historical account of Italian syntax 
IS a pressing desideratum of scholarship. Such a neglect of syntax is hardly 
justifiable on the ground that most points connected with it are 'the 
literary, deliberate efforts of the chosen few’ (p. 113). The hterary element 
IS not of such a nature that it can be entirely disregarded in an account 
of a language : least of all in a language hke Italian in which standardiza- 
tion was due practically entirely to literary influence. This brings us to 
another and equally serious omission. But for a few vague remarks at 
p. 139, there is no account of the causes that led to the establishment of 
a Tcoine in Italy. Nor is there anything about the development undergone 
by Italian since the thirteenth century. Early Italian is altogether sadly 
neglected throughout the book. The result of all this is that the beginner, 
for whose benefit this book is primarily intended, will not find here those 
historical details which are so essential in philological studies, and with- 
out which no account of a language can be called complete. 

The description of Italian dialects, though necessarily condensed, will 
prove very valuable to the beginner, as will also the bibliography^ and 
the selection of Italic, Latin, and Italian texts. Concerning these texts, 
their printed sources might have been furmshed and, in so far as the 
Ritmo Cassinese is concerned, it would have been preferable to give the 

^ The followmg works on tke Italian language might be added to the bibliography. 
W. Meyer-Luebke, Cframmatica Storica della Liiigua Italiana e dei Dialeth Toscam, nmva 
edizione curata da MaUeo BartoU (Torino, 1927); M. Bartoh, OaraUen Fondamentah della 
Lingua Italiana e delle LiTigue Sorelh^ Miscellanea della Bacolta di Letiere e di Filosofia 
(Torino, 1936); Cr. Bertoni, iStoria della Lingua Italiana — Leziom BaccoUe da U, Ciancolo 
(Roma, 1934); K. Vossler, * Italienisch, hk-anzosisch, Spamsch, ihre hteranscheu nnd 
sprachlichen Fhysiognomien*, Zeitwende, n (1926), 136-63; R. A. Hall, Bibliography of 
Italian Linguistics (Publications of the linguistic Society of America, Baltimore, 1941). 
A new edition of Beitoni’s II Dnecento appeared m 1939. As this edition includes some 
new chapters, it should have been given instead of the 1930 edition. 
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text of De Bartliolomaeis^ instead of D’Ovidio’s rather arbitrary recon- 
struction of it. About the Ritmo, that it belongs to the twelfth century 
seems highly doubtful. On palaeographical grounds the unique manu- 
script of it must be assigned to at least the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and there are no really valid reasons for attributing the com- 
position of the poem to a much earlier date.^ 

The weak side of this book is its omissions. None the less it is un- 
deniably a valuable work of exact scholarship embodying the results of 
recent research, which will prove useful not only to beginners. Teachers 
of Italian philology will not easily be able to dispense with it. 

E. Weiss. 

Loxdox. 

Lessmg^s Laokoon. By F. 0. Nolte. Lancaster, Pa. : Lancaster Press* 
1940. 175 pp. $2.00. 

Much the best work on Laokoon is of American origin, and the names 
of Walter, Br 3 rant, Howard and, above all, of Irving Babbitt will be well 
known to workers in the field. Mr Nolte follows in the best tradition of 
his distinguished predecessors, and the present work is marked by ad- 
mirable lucidity, sensitive appreciation, cogent argument and apt illu- 
stration, all presented in a language rich in association and finely phrased. 
Laokoon is a book about art, and Mr Nolte boldly examines Lessing’s 
thesis in the light of the most modern thought on the nature of art and 
of artistic creation. Unlike Babbitt, he brings to his task a judgement 
that is open-minded as to the respective merits of those indeterminate 
labels ^classic’ and ^romantic’. 

Many holes have been picked in Lessing’s arguments since Herder 
started the process within a year of its appearance, and Goethe later 
joined in the fray. The Komanticists denied the very validity of his 
prennses. But Mr Nolte is not concerned with the narrower issues of 
Lessing’s historical position. As he pertinently remarks: 'You can argue 
against the Laokoon; you cannot argue it away’, because 'it is a con- 
summate formulation of principles that may be profitably reckoned with ’. 
Lessing may lay undue stress on the theory of imitation which he had 
inherited from the Renaissance, but he had at least an inkling of the new 
romantic theory of creation derived from Shaftesbury when he makes the 
painter in Emilia Galotti surmise that 'Raphael would have been the 
greatest genius among painters’ even 'if he had, unfortunately, been born 
without hands’. Mr Nolte reminds us, however, of a fact too often for- 
gotten; that the Romantic theory of 'creation’ is just as powerless as 
'irnitation’ to account for the fact of artistic creation. The Romafiitic, he 
points out, is, when he tediously transcribes the things within him, as 
naturalistic as the realist who tediously transcribes the things without. 

I Bartliolomaeis, Bim <MuUare3che e Fopolari Italia (Bologna, 1926), pp. 11-12. 

, aplies to the Venetian inscription given at p. 192. Its attribution to the 

twelfth century is at least very doubthiL 
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Eacli theory has a certain validity, but neither is in itself able to provide 
the criterion by which art can be distinguished from that which is not art. 

This, Mr Nolte maintains with insistence, can only be achieved by a 
proper appreciation of ' medium \ This is not to say that art consists 
merely in the artist’s mastery over medium\ equally important is the 
power of medium over the artist^ the fascination which it exerts upon his 
imagination. Imagination in itself is not enough — it is, for instance, 
present no less in the work of a great astronomer or mathematician. What 
distinguishes the artist from other men of imagination, and indeed from 
the craftsman, is his compulsion to imagine in terms of his medium. ‘ It 
is not the eye of the painter or the sculptor which dictates to his hands ; 
rather it is Ms hands which guide and educate Ms eye. For it is his hands 
which have immediate and vital contact with Ms medium ; and it is from 
this contact that the truly fashiomng impulse comes.’ This in no way 
affects the ecstasy of the artist’s vision. Werther thinking to enhance this 
ecstasy cries : " at present, I could not draw, not even a single line ; and 
yet I was never a greater painter than at this moment’; but he is under 
a delusion. The question is : In what form does an artist glimpse ecstatic 
loveliness ? That he glimpses it in terms of medium is what distinguishes 
adtstic inspiration from other kinds of inspiration. ^Medium’, Mr Nolte 
writes, * is the only source of insight and power wMch an artist has, and 
which IS denied to all others.’ J. M. Thorburn, who is equally convinced 
that Hhe problem of medium is the key to the problem of art’, asks in 
his profoundly suggestive b'ook Art and the Unconscious (London, 1925): 
‘’What is art but a synthesis of the most earthy and the most spiritual^ 
and Goethe, writing to Herder in 1772, recognized the affinity between 
the artist’s creative power and his earthy, sensuous medium: ^An artist 
is nothing so long as his hands do not work and shape.’ 

Mr Nolte’s recognition of the importance of medium does not lead him 
into the blind alley of ‘pure form’. Art, he knows, can never be divorced 
from life and human interest. Epstein foresees an exhibition of mere 
stones as the logical conclusion of preoccupation with material; and 
Mr Nolte thinks that the entirely abstract is not an advance upon 
‘representation’ as an aesthetic norm but its other extreme. That such 
experiments in medium have become an end in themselves is due to a 
confusion of the aesthetic with the merely physical properties of medium; 
and between these Mr Nolte is at great pains to distinguish. 

This is, however, just what Lessing failed to do. When he insists that, 
because the symbols of poetry are successive, poetry can effectively 
‘imitate’ only things which are successive, he is thmking of the merely 
physical qualities of articulated sound. The insight gained by seeing 
medium as the key to the problem of art is invaluable in any appreciation 
of Laohoon, wMch is itself a treatise on the limitations of artistic media. 
For it makes it possible to state with a greater degree of accuracy where 
Lessing went astray. Mr Nolte thinks that, had Lessing proceeded directly 
to a consistent examination of the ‘ways’ of the poet and the sculptor he 
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would inevitably bave been led to an analysis of aesthetic media. But is 
this so certain? Despite Lessing's preoccupation with the purely physical 
properties of language, he betrays no sense of medium as the material in 
which the artist works— -of him ^shaping' in the moment of his 'seeing'. 
Mendelssohn, who is much more aware of the sensuous in art, sometimes 
uses the word 'Matene'; but for Lessing medium is always 'Mittel' 
(means), and art the conception of some idealized 'bit of nature' com- 
municated by 'Zeichen' (symbols). But it should not be forgotten that 
Lessing's difficulties are chiefly with the medium of literature, an art 
which, as Thorburn points out, presents unique difficulties to the student 
of aesthetics. 

Since Mr Nolte so explicitly maintains that art has constant reference 
to life, what exactly does he mean when he writes that 'the impressions 
we receive from a work of Tolstoy, a statue of Michel Angelo, or a sym- 
phony of Sibelius are altogether different from any sensations which 
actual experience can ever vouchsafe us'? Does he mean that such im- 
pressions are altogether of a different order? Is it not rather that they 
have a different quality? Have not these impressions derived from art 
something in common with impressions received in actual experience 
when, suddenly and without warning, a new relation is temporarily 
established between us and what we contemplate, a relation characterized 
by Edward Bullough^ as intensely personal, but filtered, cleared of the 
practical, concrete nature of its appeal? Be that as it may, that we 
question at all is evidence that Mr Nolte has achieved his aim. For h^ 
would not claim to have said the last word on art, artistic creation or 
even on Laohoon. Concerned 'not to prove, but to provoke', he writes 
With conviction and enthusiasm, and his book admirably fulfils the 
function which he assigns to criticism in general : to stimulate the mind 
and set it on its way to finding its own solutions. 

Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. 

London. 

Lessings Stellung in der Entfaltung des IndividuaUsmiis, By Friedrich 
Joseph Schmitz. {University of California Publications in Modern 
Philology, xxiii.) Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press; Cambridge: University Press. 1941. 152 pp. 

This new volume of the University of California Publications presents 
the mind of Lessing in a more attractive light than its slightly forbidding 
title would suggest. The author's main thesis is the central importance 
of the problem of the individual in Lessing's philosophy of life, his chief 
aim to analyse the clues offered in Lessing's own works to the solution 
of this problem. He rightly emphasizes the futility of attempts to con- 
struct from Lessing’s statements a systematic and coherent philosophy: 
'Das Messe schliesslich wirklich den lebendigen Lessing verkennen' 

^ ‘“PsycHcal distance” as a factor in art and as an Aesthetic principle’, m Brit. J. 
FdyM. y, 87 (1912). 
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(p. 61). And lie protests with equal justification against the fashion for 
explaining so outstanding an individual achievement solely, or even 
primarily, in the terms of the general development of the age. And if 
Mr Schmitz seems strangely unaware of evidence adduced by recent 
research in England into Lessing’s indebtedness to many of the critics 
and writers of that age in Europe, his emphasis on Lessing’s own essential 
independence of mind is none the less just and useful. Lessing’s presenta- 
tion of the individual is analysed in the light of his works, whose central 
theme is found to be the theme of independence: the human heart has 
its own laws, the goal of the mind is to know itself. This fundamental 
idea is traced in Lessing’s youthful writings, m the critical and dramatic 
works of his maturer years, and m particular in the two critical works to 
which special attention is devoted — Laohoon and the Hamburgische 
Dmmaturgie. Here Mr Schmitz finds the clearest exposition of Lessing’s 
aesthetic position: his belief in the necessity for both freedom and 
restraint. One of the most useful elements in his survey is his insistence 
on Lessing’s sense for the actual, on the appeal to individual feeling 
which was for him, with all his interest in aesthetic principles, the 
ultimate appeal, and on the immediacy of the connection between art 
and human beings. The demand for poetic truth is taken as a guiding line 
to Lessing’s scattered observations on the nature of genius, and the strict 
causality which he demands of a work of art is interpreted less as the 
demand of a rationalist than as a recognition of the most potent means 
of appeal to individual feeling: ‘Die Anschauung eines abgerundeten, 
begrenzten Ganzen soil herbeigefuhrt werden; die Empfindung des 
Zuschauers muss darum unter alien Umstanden erweckt und gehalten . . 
werden’ (p. 131). This demand for wholeness in a work of art is un- 
doubtedly fundamental to Lessing’s position; but it implies surely a very 
literal interpretation of the ‘principle of imitation’ to maintain that 
Lessing abandoned it in favour of emphasis on ‘ selbststandige Darstellung 
in der Kunst’ (p. 132), and that he sought not imitation but direct re- 
presentation and ‘Verwirklichung’ (ibid.). The difference for Lessing 
might rather be said to lie in differing modes of ‘imitation’. A similarly 
rigid antithesis is suggested in the statement: ‘Lessing spielt also das 
Anschauungsvermogen gegen das Denkvermogen aus’ (p. 128) and in its 
application to his view of art as being concerned with the former 
capacity (ibid.). But whereas these contrasts seem too sharply defined, 
there is adequate recognition in the final chapter of the middle way which 
Lessing took in the matter of aesthetic judgement. He could not accept 
either of the two extreme positions: axiomatic judgement or unlimited 
subjectivity. Thus he is seen as holding the balance between these ex- 
tremes, and heralding the aesthetic ideals characteristic of the age of 
Weimar. 

One of the chief merits of this book is the genuineness of the author’s 
interest in his problem. He is deeply indebted to a certain number of 
critics who have dealt with Lessing’s thought, and makes due acknow- 
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ledgment of this indebtedness. But while he has followed them to a large 
extent m the analysis of Lessing’s ideas, he has made a picture of Lessing 
for himself, which gradually emerges from the pages of his book and 
lends interest to the discussion of his theme. 

Edna Puedie. 

London, 


SHORT NOTICES 

The new volume of The Yeafs Worh in English Studies (Edited by 
Frederick S. Boas for the Enghsh Association. Vol. xx. 1939. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. 214 pp. lOs. %d.) 
illustrates the problems of editorship in war time, and is a triumph for 
Dr Boas and his collaborators over circumstances, despite the two checks 
represented by the postponement of chapters by Professor Wrenn and 
Dr Mcllwraith, which the war has to its credit against Dr Boas. 
Dr Garmons way joins the team this year, and in general much devoted 
work has gone to the maintenance of this record of service over twenty 
years. 

This volume covers a year of minor achievements on the whole, and 
few works of major importance come under discussion. In this respect 
Professor de Sehncourt’s completion of his monumental Letters of Wilham 
and Dorothy Wordsworth stands out. Professor Bullough’s admirable 
Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville is a major work of scholarship, as is 
Mr Hugh Macdonald’s Dryden: A Bibliography. Another valuable 
bibliography is Mr W. T; Davies’ A Bibhography of John Bale. The fruits 
of lifelong scholarship appear in the late Dr McKerrow’s Prolegomena 
for the Oxford Shakespeare, and Dr Greg’s imposing study of The Var%ants 
in the First Quarto of King Lear. There is critical work of note in Professor 
Alexander’s Shakespeare^ $ Life and Art, Professor Carleton Browne’s 
Beligious Lyrics of the F%fteenth Century, Mr Garrod’s Poetical Works of 
Keats, Professor Nethercot’s The Road to Tryermaine, and Professor 
Patch’s On Re-reading Chaucer. 

I am bound to add to the list of works of major importance Professor 
Kittredge’s edition of four single plays of Shakespeare, though they are 
dismissed in two lines in this survey. This seems to be a serious under- 
valuation. "The loss, by Eattredge’s death, of his complete commentary 
on Shakespeare in this projected edition is lamentable and irreparable. 
He was the perfect commentator upon Shakespeare. I confess also that 
for myself I find Professor Alexander’s unpretentious study of Shake- 
speare more ‘stimulating and arresting’ than that of Mr Van Doren 
(p. 78), On p, 102 and in the Index, ‘ J. H, Walker’ should be ‘ J. H. 
Walter’, 


London, 


C. J, Sisson. 
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The substance of The Translations of Luctan by Erasmus and St 
Thomas More, by C. E. Thompson (Ithaca^, New York: Cornell Urn*- 
versity. 1940. 52 pp.), which is a revision of part of a doctoral disserta- 
tion, has already appeared in the Revue beige de fhilologie et d^histoire. 
Nothing in the theme can have warranted republication in a different 
form, though the author’s industry merits a passing word of praise. His 
account of the fortunes of Lucian on the continent in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, his examination of the chronology of the Greek 
studies of Erasmus and More; his summary treatment of their transla- 
tions from Lucian and the lengthier discussion of their renderings of the 
Tyranniada and of their replies to it in the declamatory form; his re- 
marks on the place of ^declamatio’ in humanistic education and on 
More’s fondness and bent for this kmd of oratory ; all these are interesting 
enough. But little that is germane to the chief topic emerges from the 
study beyond a discursive restatement of the obvious fact that the spirit, 
style, and content of the works of Lucian which Erasmus and More had 
translated can be seen in the irony of Moriae Encomium and Colloquia 
and in the verisimilitude of Utopia, 

J. F. Lockwood. 

Loxdox. 

Mr Brice Harris claims for his book on Charles SacJcville, Sixth Earl of 
Dorset (Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1940. 269 pp. $3.50) that 
it is the first full-length portrait of this Restoration wit and patrgn, the 
Eugenius of Dryden’s Essay, and that he has corrected the date of his 
birth and some confusions with other SackviUes. It is intended both as 
a study of a poet whose meagre output has never been properly edited or 
estimated (Mr Harris tells us that he has at hand materials for a complete 
edition of the poems), and as a study of a patron of seventeenth-century 
literature which shall serve as ‘an introduction to a proposed study of 
patronage in general between 1640 and 1700 b Mr Harris has done useful 
work in collecting and sifting the material, but it cannot be said that he 
has achieved a living portrait of the man or his age. He might have done 
better to let the facts as far as possible speak for themselves, since his 
commentary, as in the following example, is more conscientious than 
inspiriting: ‘Mulgrave’s dislike of Dorset is difiScult to explain, for their 

mothers were half sisters It may be noted, on the contrary, that 

relatives are notoriously quarrelsome.’ The only error I have noted is a 
reference (p. 16) to Thomas Fuller as a bishop. 

B. Al Weight. 

SOUTHAMPTOH. 
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Sm, 

The following observations may serve to clarify my position as author 
of books recently reviewed m the Modem Language Review (July 1941, 
pp. 413”14). 

Claude Fauehet^ $a vie, son oeuvre, the Documents relating to his life, 
and the annotated edition of Book i of his Origine de la Langue were 
printed in 1937 and 1938, and published late in 1938, the first review 
appearing m the Temps in February 1939. At that time there was of 
course no shortage of paper, and printers and publishers were eager for 
the work. 

The two theses — Vie et oeuvre and the edition — were presented for the 
French State Doctorate, for which the minimum requirement is two 
books. The actual text of the main thesis is under 400 pages. The sub- 
sidiary thesis IS an edition of an inaccessible text. It runs to 150 pages, 
and was sold separately. 

At first no book of documents was contemplated, and indeed only 
passages of importance had been copied, but M. Henri Chamard, who saw 
some of these, advised their publication, together with inedita, etc. — 
a probable list of the books and manuscripts in Fauchet’s famous library, 
the fragments of the medieval epics he copied from lost manuscripts, a 
reconstitution of Henri de Mesmes’s lost Song-book. The volume was 
printed in small type. 

The price charged for the main thesis (including the Documents) was 
100 francs, and for the edition, 30 francs, about fifteen or sixteen shillings 
altogether. This very moderate price was fixed by the publisher without 
reference to the cost of printing, but with reference to what the drudits 
who frequented the Paris libraries were likely to pay without difiiculty 
for a livre d^ erudition. The cost of printing was met by money left by 
Robert Henry Espiner, who had intended publishing a book on Fauchet. 

Finally, although I am a graduate of a Scottish university, I have not 
been a research student either in Scotland or in England. 

l am, etc. 

Janet Esfinee-Scott. 


Bboba. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS 
October — ^December 1941 


Witli the collaboration of Pamela Gradon (English) 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


Italian. 

Pei, M. a., The Italian Language. Columbia and Oxford tJniv. Presses. 20^. 

. Spanish. 

Bosch-Gimpeea, P., Two Celtic Waves in Spam (Sir John Rhys Memorial 
Lecture, 1939). London, H. Milford, for the British Academy. 9^. 6d. 
Tobrbs-Rioseco, a., Grandes Novelistas de la America Hispana. Califorma and 
Cambridge Umv. Presses. $3.50. 

Portuguese, 

Sacks, N. P., The Latinity of Dated Documents m the Portuguese Territory. 
Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. $2. 

French. 

Baekee, J. E., Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in ‘The Encyolo- 
pedie’. New York, King’s Crown Press. $2. 

Du Babtas, The Works of, ed. by U. T. Holmes, Jr., J. C. Lyons and R. W. 
Linker, Vol. m: Seconde Sepmame, Miscellanea. N. Carolina and Oxford 
Umv. Presses. 30s. 

Eettilleeat, a., Baudelaire et la Belle aux Cheveux d’or. Yale and Oxford Univ. 
Presses. 125. 

Gaeeett, H. T., Clothes and Character: The Function of Dress in Balzac. 

[Diss.] Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvama. 

Moktchbestiee, a. de, Aman, ed. by G. 0. Seiver. Pennsylvania and Oxford 
Umv. Presses. 125. 

Roxjssbatj, J.-J., Discours sur rorigine et les fondements de I’megalit^ parmi les 
hommes, ed. by F. C. Green. Cambridge, Univ. Press. 5$. 

Sattvigey, B. de, Vashington, ou la liberte du nouveau*monde, ed. by G. Chinard. 

Prmceton and Oxford Umv. Presses. 215. 6d. 

Wade, I. 0., Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet. Princeton and Oxford Univ. 
Presses. 185. 6d 


ProveuQaL 

Hill, R. T. and T. G. Beegie’, Anthology of the Provengal Troubadours (Yale 
Romanic Studies xvii). Yale and Oxford Univ. Presses. 305. 


English. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 


(a) General {including linguistic). 

Chitboh, R., Plato’s Mistake. P.E.N. Books. 25 . 

Cornell Studies in English, xxxi. Methods and Ainas in the Study of Literature. 
A senes of Extracts and Illustrations arranged and adapted by L. Cooper. 
Cornell and Oxford Umv. Presses. 95 . 6d. 
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li’.T.gliah Institute Annual 1940, ed. by R. Kirk. Columbia and Oxford Univ 

Presses. 13s. 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, xxvi. Coiieoted by 
A. Esdade. Oxford, Clarendon Press. Is, M, 

Eoeestee, iST., J. C. McGalliaed, E. Wellek, A. Wakken and W. L. Schramm, 
Literary Scholarship. Its Aims and Methods. Chapel Hill, Univ. of North 
Carolma Press. $3. 

Hermathena: A Series of Papers on Literature, Science and Phdosophy. By 
Members of Trinity College, Bublin. No. Lvm. Bublm, Hodges, Figgis; 
London, Longmans. 3s. 

Samuel, The Rt Hon. Viscount, On Style. The English Association Presidential 
Address, 1941. London, Oxford Umv. Press. 2s, 

The Year’s Work in Enghsh Studies, 1939, ed. by F. S. Boas. London, H. Milford, 
Oxford Univ. Press. lO^. 6c?. 

(5) Old and Middle English, 

The Diets and Sayings of the Philosophers, ed. by C. F. Buhler (Earlj^ English 
Text Society, 211). London, H. Milford, Oxford Umv Press. 30.s. 

(g) Modem English, 

Becker, M. L., Introdnomg Charles Dickens. London, Harrap, 10s. 6d. 
Bradker, L., Musae Anglicanae: A History of Angio-Latm Poetry, 1500-1925. 

New York, Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America ; London, H. Milford. 16^. 
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HEREDIA’S HELLENISM^ 

A CRITICAL ESSAY 

J.-M. BE Hebebia had the good fortune, in the early years of the 
present century, to become as popxilar outside France as any other 
modern French poet. His name became as widely known as the decidedly 
greater names of Baudelaire and Verlaine. This was not because he was 
lionized by an aesthetic coterie ; on the contrary, his direct manner was 
calculated to repel those with a taste for the esoteric, and his influence 
on the younger poets has been negligible beside that of Mallarme. But 
he was remembered owing to the brilliance, and often perfection, of 
his form; and he appealed to English readers because he took them 
into that world of Greek life and legend of which they were citizens by 
adoption. 

There have been other reasons for his fortune. He lived at a time when, 
if we are to believe M. Julien Benda, men of letters were beginning to 
abandon their function as clerics, devoted to the service of the spirit, 
and to write more and more with an eye to the vast, new, half-educated 
reading public. ‘Modern humanity’, says M. Benda, ‘means to have, in 
those who call themselves its teachers, not guides but servants ; and the 
majority of them have displayed an adinirable grasp of this fact.’ To 
those who still, though obscurely, felt the value of culture, Heredia 
appealed because he represented the opposite tendency to that of the 
herd — of M. Benda’s ‘troupeau laique’. If books were tending more and 
more to fall into the two categories of the literature of entertainment and 
the literature of propaganda — a tendency which the present crisis in 
the book world has brought clearly to our consciousness — there was still 
a place for belles-lettres and even for the cult of beauty. It is a small 
place now, if we are to believe the author of Our Present Discontents; 
but it existed in Heredia’s time, and he quietly and obstinately occupied 
it. A certain cultured minority was grateful to him. 

In the absence of any general estimate of his position, the time seems 
to have come to inquire into the legitimacy of his appeal and to assess 
the quality of that Hellenism on which it mainly rests. 

^ Tlxe author and the editor desire to make grateful acknowledgement of the generosity 
of Mr Arthur Sells which has permitted the publication of this special article. 
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Heeedia and the ckitics 

Heredia was of course homo unius UbHi and within the covers of his 
one reoueil oiLes TfOfhees, the Greek sonnets occupy the place of honour. 
The interest they have inspired in France is natural enough. It is in 
French literature and art and in French life, even more than in English 
or Italian, that the Hellenic tradition is perpetuated in the modern world. 
In her qualities and faults, in her artistic versatility and intellectual 
brilliance, in her penchant for democratic adventure, France is the modern 
Athens. Moreover, the revival of Hellenism in the nineteenth century 
brought Greek subjects once more into favour with the public; in this 
matter Heredia was trying his hand at a kind of poetry which went back 
to Ch4nier, if not to Konsard. One might have supposed, for the same 
reason, that well-informed critics would quickly have determined the 
value of his Hellenism; one might have supposed that in a field so limited 
as that occupied by forty-three or forty-four sonnets, on themes which 
have been studied for centuries by the greatest of European scholars, 
some measure of agreement would have been found. But, in fact, on 
turning to the critics, one is perplexed by the discordancy of their 
verdicts. 

For many years, indeed, the dominant note had been one of eulogy. 
For Bruneti^re,^ Heredia ‘excelle a rendre le c6te ^‘piastique’’ des belles 
inventions des Grecs*. When he interprets the myths, the moral or 
philosophical meamng takes second place; it is as sculptor or painter 
that the poet treats his subject. ^Le triomphe de M. Heredia, c’est la 
couleur', declares Brunetiere, but, he adds, ‘Que pourrait-il y avoir. . .de 
plus grec, — avec un pen d’alexandrinisme, sans doute, et d’orientalisme 
mMes, — ^mais de plus grec enfin, que ses Hercule, ses Artemis ou ses 
AndfomedeV Thus, in Brunetifere’s eyes, the taste for colour and mode 
of treating the myths do not impair the pure Hellenism of these sonnetsl 

M. Emil Zilliacus went very much further. In an article on Heredia 
and the Greek Anthology, published in 1910, ^ he mingled some valu- 
able observations and discoveries of sources with claims which appear 
hazardous in the extreme. 

He begins by noting the affinities between the epigram and the sonnet. 
Such affinities can obviously be exaggerated. In comparing the epigram, 
in its bareness and simplicity (and this feature remains constant even 
in the longer, more profound, deeply poignant epigrams of Leonidas of 

^ The references for tHs and for other critical judgernents summarissed in the present 
es«ay are contained in the Bibliography at the end. 

® Meme d'^Hutoife Uu&aire de la I’rancef 1910, pp. 262-70. 
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Tarentum) with, the sonnet, it is well to recall Dn Bellay’s description 
of the latter as that 'non moins docte que plaisante invention italienne’. 
Epigram and sonnet are after all different; and one may question whether 
the sonnet is the best modern equivalent. Zilhacus traces the originals 
of a number of sonnets to a French translation of the Anthologia Palatina, 
But his tendency is to discover a large number of sources rather than 
insist on the essential ones. This appears strikingly in his study of 
Le Naufrage, but is noticeable even in connexion with JSpigramme 
fmieraire, Heredia’s principal sources of inspiration are thus not placed 
in clear focus. On the other hand, he shows that Heredia certainly used 
the anonymous translation of the Anthologia Palatina which had been 
issued by Hachette in 1863 — a translation due to an able but modest 
Hellenist named Fehx Deheque. The concluding word of a sonnet is often 
the word concluding an epigram in this version; moreover, Heredia some- 
times uses words and expressions that are found here, although others 
would be nearer the original. Zilliacus speaks of the ' caractere eminem- 
ment plastique et sculptural qu’ont les sonnets grecs et remains’ — a 
view about which a good deal could be said — and concludes his examina- 
tion of J^pigrammes et BucoUques by declaring that more than once 
Heredia’s imagination has given life to the 'often dry and meagre 
matter’ of the Hellenistic poets; and that his sonnets usually contain 
'a richer and deeper poetry’ than is to be found in their models. 

The year of M. Zilliacus’s essay saw the appearance of a more sober and 
scholarly article by Eaoul Thauzies.^ This was a systematic, and in some 
cases minute, study of the sources of the first fifty-seven sonnets in the 
Trophies, The author concluded that Heredia’s general conception of 
ancient Greece was derived from Louis Menard, and there is good reason 
to suppose that he was right. 

Finally, in 1911, *the value of Heredia’s Greek sonnets was considered 
as a whole by Professor Joseph Vianey.^ This critic showed that Heredia 
drew his knowledge of mythology mainly from Decharme’s classic work 
{Mythologie de la Grece antique^ 1879), and he was palpably very much 
impressed by the poet’s learning and by his skill in interpreting the 
myths. In considering the 'epigrammatic’ sonnets, he admits a blemish 
here and there, but appears to consider Heredia’s ^ poems as more inter- 
esting and more complete than their models — and more 'synthetic’ 
(which last they doubtless are). The interpretation of Heredia as a word- 
painter seems to him exaggerated, the poet’s true originality Ijdng in 

^ ReDm dm Langues romanm^ 1910, pp. 461-512; and 1911, pp. 37-66. 

® Mevue dm Coura et OmferenceSj 1911, pp. 721-35 and 769-84. 
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the dramatic interest he has imparted to his sonnets. This appears in the 
dialogne of such poems as Sphinx, Nessus and La Centauresse, but is 
particularly to be appreciated in the so-called Epigrammes. Here, while 
closely following his models, Heredia has contrived to compose a number 
of little dramas which are extremely original; he animates pictures which 
would otherwise be inert; the strokes which come from the painter’s 
brush really assist the action. Thus, Kttle Helle’s grasshopper appears 
in the environment of his life and of his tomb; and this is only one 
example of Heredia’s care for 'ensembles’. His art is 'singulierement 
complexe’ and T’on sait combien chaque pi&ce a coute d’efforts’. Vianey 
concludes that the admiration which these Greek sonnets 'continue to 
inspire probably contributes, more than anything else, to maintaining 
the taste for Hellenic poems in France’. That is true; the popularity 
of the Greek cycle should in any case be recalled in Heredia’s 
favour. 

Dr Miodrag Ibrovac’s work on Jose-Maria de Heredia, completed by 
the same author’s subsidiary thesis on Les Sources des ' Trophies’, appeared 
in 1923. A large number of documents and a vast amount of information 
are here assembled in what is deservedly the standard work on Heredia. 
Ibrovac is not perhaps primarily interested in Heredia as Hellenist; but 
he contributes valuably, if indirectly, to our inquiry by showing, that 
the young Creole’s first poems had a West Indian setting and were inspired 
by Musset and by the 'tropical poems’ of Leconte de Lisle; further, that 
Brittany, and especially Brittany as interpreted by the painter Em- 
manuel Lansyer, preceded Greece as a source of inspiration in Heredia’s 
work: the significance of these facts will be obvious. On the other hand, 
he describes Heredia’s period of study at the ^ cole des Chartes, notes his 
brilliance as a student, and speaks of the !lScole as 'forming his mind’ and 
'developing his taste for exactitude’. For Ibrovac, fieredia is a serious 
scholar. In the chapter, or section of a chapter, which he devotes to 
La Grece, he assembles a good deal of pertinent matter (the bulk of his 
commentary is reserved for Les Sources des ^Trophies’) and his survey 
is concise and useful; but one misses the firm critical judgements which 
the subject requires. The writer’s taste is not always sure, and few who 
have any acquaintance with Greek literature would venture the opinion 
that the hand of Meleager or Axchias of Mitylene is 'less firm than 
Heredia’s’. ^Les Trophies’, Ibrovac remarks, 'sont la resurrection de 
quelques grandes 4poques du passe, non pas dans le d4cor immobile et 
froid d’une galerie de tableaux historiques, mais dans I’atmosphere et le 
mouvement d’un Sge soudain reveiUe a nos yeux.’ Here we have Heredia 
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the dramatist (Vianej’s Heredia), as distinct from the painter (Brune- 
tiere’s), or the sculptor (Zilliacus’s). Which is the true Heredia? 

The author of Le Genie du Paganisme (1926) would appear to have 
decided in favour of the last. Moreover, as a classical scholar, M. Charly 
Clerc is better qualified to judge than most of Heredia's critics. He con- 
siders the poet to have followed partly Leconte de Lisle m his Heilemsni, 
but in a manner of his own. His sonnets make one think of a series of 
metopes, because, hke the sculptures on the frieze^ of the temples, they 
fix a number of episodes, or of moments in an episode, in plastic form. 
He does not treat of the great primitive myths, nor does he give much 
place to the great figures and events of ancient history. It is perhaps 
'the mysterious sea' which plays the principal part in his sonnets. And 
the Anthology is his 'livre de chevet'. Its grace, its sweetness and its 
melancholy have passed into the Trophies; but Heredia can be firmer 
and more precise than his ancient model. Thus, where one may translate 
Perses's epigram (vii, no. 539) as follows: 

Eupolis et Aristodice, qui font donne le jour, embrassent un tombeau vide et 
Tinondent de plenrs, 

Heredia makes the dead youth say: 

C’est ma mere, Stranger, qui sur nn vain tombeau 
Embrasse une nine vide et Femplit de ses larmes. 

But IS Heredia really 'firmer' here than Perses? To the present writer 
his verses seem no more than a quite acceptable rearrangement. Heredia, 
as M. Clerc goes on to say, always takes an authentic document as his 
starting-point but generally contrives to put the seeker off the track. 
Thus, with reference to his Andromede, he cites Apollodorus and Hesiod 
(of whom the latter did not treat of this myth), when his real sources 
are Ovid and Banville. He borrows for most of his sonnets and borrows 
widely; his manner is that 'of a scholar and collector'. M. Clerc's verdict 
is on the whole a favourable one.^ 

And thus it will be seen that behind the work of all, or nearly aU, these 
critics lies the assumption that Heredia was a serious scholar, with a 
remarkable understanding of ancient Greece, and that the quality of his 
'Greek' poems is in no way false or factitious. 

These findings were to be decisively negatived, in general and in detail, 
by M. Fernand Desonay. 

True, M. Pierre Martino may be said to have given the signal for the 
attack. Writing on Heredia in his little Parnasse et SymboUsme^ he 

^ The author is indebted to Me C.-E. Engel for the kind communication of M. Clerc’s 
criticism, wMob was not accessible to him at the time. 
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declares that, in the mythological sonnets, the poet is mainly interested 
m visual images. The fundamental legends of ancient and prehistoric 
Greece are lacking in the Trophies. Life in the ancient world is seen 
through the dainty trifles (‘mignardises’) of the Anthology. 'Ce ne sont 
que petits paysages, petits dienx, petits heros’. One might suppose that 
disparagement could hardly go further. 

But not after reading Le Eeve hellenique chez les Pokes parnassiens 
(1928). In this fine, scholarly work M. Desonay examines the question of 
Heredia’s Hellenism with a knowledge, thoroughness and critical acumen 
unapproached by any other writer. His chapter on Heredia is a destruc- 
tive, and in some ways definitive, case for the prosecution; indeed, the 
Parnassians as a whole emerge with plumage considerably damaged from 
their encounter with M. Desonay. Not that Louis Menard or Anatole 
France have much to fear, Menard remains the great animator, the true 
founder of the Parnassian aesthetic: a lonely eagle, too proud and 
melancholy to claim his due. But Leconte de Lisle is regarded as having 
grasped only certain external aspects of Hellenism and is described as 
having "parfois peniblement rep4te la legon peniblement acquise [from 
Menard] a la fa§on d’un perroquet’; while Heredia figures as a dilettante 
with a taste for loud colours and theatrical effects, or rather (since we 
are in metaphoric vein), he gives the impression of a jackdaw who delights 
in collecting odds and ends of glass and tinsel, as gaudy as may be, and 
then arranging them in patterns and calling them "trophies’. To speak 
soberly, he is no true scholar and has no real understanding of the Greek 
spirit. The plastic sense and the sense of sobriety are absent from the 
imagination of this Spanish creole,. His popularity in Belgium is ex- 
plained by the fact that his aesthetic appeals to the Flemish conception 
of "un art coloriste’, a conception brilliantly exemplified in the Flemish 
painters. But this is very un-Greek. The myths appeal to him, not for 
fcheir moral or symbolic content, but as pretexts for dramatic word- 
pictures. The learned allusions which burst on the surface of his sonnets 
as thick as bubbles on boiling water should not deceive us; not even 
when we read: 

L’Eumolpide vengeur n’a point dans Samotkrace 

Secone vers le senil les longs manteaux sanglants. 

They are not integral to the poet’s sensibility, but belong to a kind of 
paste-and-scissors erudition and are assembled as intemperately as the 
colours that are laid over them. So intemperately indeed that they lead, 
on occasion, to a gross historical blunder (in ^pigramme wtive). And 
nothing could be less Greek. Such are M, Desonay’s views. 
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The 'epigrammatic sonnets’ have perhaps won Heredia more compli- 
ments than the others; and it is true that he had here some of the best 
models — in M, Deheque’s modest rendering of the Anthology, Yet even 
with these, M. Desonay thinks, he shows his inferiority both as observer 
and artist. Setting aside particular instances, which are charming, one 
has only to compare his writing in general with an idyll of Theocritus 
to see how remote is his bookish and colourful imagination from the 
sincere, direct vision of the Syracusan. 

Heredia’s Hellenism consists then, for M. Desonay, of a number of 
picturesque reminiscences and moral traits worked into a mosaic and 
presented in dazzling colours; his learning is usually no more than ‘a 
marquetry of mythological names and memories more or less correctly 
reported’. One should not exaggerate the amount of learning required 
to understand these sonnets; it is not so vast, nor always so important, 
after all. His settings are artificial; and he cannot, with safety, move 
from the beaten track. True, there is an evocative value in 'geographical 
poetry’; Musset was well aware of the effects which can be drawn from 
it. And there is an auditive value in certain assemblages of proper names, 
whether they be names of Cretan monarchs, or Amazons, or Conquista- 
dores; but even these should be used in moderation. 

Of the sobriety so constant among the Greeks Heredia is rarely capable. 
He subdues himself to it on occasion (and more perhaps than M. Desonay 
here admits) ; but then his native taste, more imperious than an acquired 
culture, takes possession of him. And his taste is that of a painter. 
'Avouons franchement’, concludes Desonay, 'que tout n’est que colons 
dans cette cinematographie polychrome des Trophees, ot chaque vers 
fait surgii une image nouvelle, suivie immediatement d’une autre plus 
eblouissante, jusqu’a la splendide fulguration finale. Rien de moins 
philosophique, rien de moins grec.’ 

If this were the last word, a jury of critics would have no choice but 
to find Heredia wanting — although with a pang for the kind heart he had 
and the liberal purse ever open to assist a needy confrere; for the generous 
citizen of the Republic of Letters of whom it was said: 'We never heard 
him belittle or disparage anyone.’^ And we wonder whether it was Ms 

^ But ke was capable of it. A. Albalat, in Lea Bamedis de. de Heredia, recalls tkat 

tke poet used jBrequentiy to speak of Auguste Barbier, author of Les lambes and II Pianto, 
wkomke kad personally known. He would occasionally repeat some of Barbier’s verses. 
One day, after reciting tke sonnet on Mickael Angelo, ke continued: *Ce Barbier etait 
rkomme le plus b€te que 3’aie connu, H dtait teEement b^te qu^on se demandait comment 
ii avait pu faire de pareils vers. II est vrai qu^on n’a pas besoin d’etre intelligent pour 
etre bon pofete.’ An anecdote wkick does not prevent ALbalat from remarking mischievously 
tkat some of tke sonnets of II Pianto (wkick are indeed rather impressive) may be regarded 
as tke first models of tke * grands sonnets retentissants qui font la gloire des Trophies'*, 
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qualities of heart and character, as well as oddities equally endearing, 
which prevented his friends from pointing out errors in the sonnets which 
might have been deleted before their collection in Les Trophees. We 
wonder; for he spent nearly thirty years over this work, the sonnets were 
well known before they were finally revised and collected; and thus, 
without publishing a single original volume, their author had become, 
in the words of Lemaitre, 'presque inedit et presque cel^bre We wonder 
whether his friends took as much interest in the sonnets as we, or whether 
any one of them was qualified to judge even of their archaeological 
accuracy. Or did the poet’s personality overwhelm them to such an 
extent that such details seemed unimportant? When one had listened, 
in some salon of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, to the "man of the world’ 
declaiming Antoine et Cleopdtre; when, not for the first time, one had 
heard the well-known lines repeated with the familiar mannerism: 

. . .Tardent Imperator 

Vit dans ses larges yeux, etoil^s de points d’or, 

Toute une mer im-m-m-mense oti f-f-f-fuyaient des galeres ! 

one would have no heart afterwards to discuss, apropos of Apres Cannes, 
the topography of Eome or mention the fact that the Sabine Hills are to 
the east of the city and that even after Cannae — when the Komans were 
very much disoriented, it is true — ^they could not possibly have feared to 
see, appearing on the crest of those hills in the fiery eye of the sunset, 

Le chef borgne mont^ sur I’elephant Getule. 

Still less could one descend to the geography of Hades and remind the 
amiable author of Le Laboureur that Erebus was not, after all, a river. 
But these reflexions do not diminish the force of Desonay’s criticism 
or the effect it appears to have produced on students of modern literature. 

Thus M. Jean Giraud, reviewing Le Reve hellenique chez les Pokes 
parnassiens, in the Revue d'Histoire litteraire de la France (1932), does 
not dissent from the author’s general conclusions, though he adds, acutely 

enough: "C’est a tort que ce critique se refuse a faire de la philologie 

Que vaut Leconte de Lisle comme traducteur? . . .11 y avait mieux a dire 
. . .sur Futilisation des modSes et des documents, sur la stylisation et la 
couleur locale, — qui n’est souvent que de la couleur’ — excellent sug- 
gestions, which might also, as we shall see, be applied to Heredia. 

M. Desonay’s book also received a long and favourable notice, from 
the pen of M. Pierre Martino, in the Revue de Idtterature comparSe (Avril- 
Juin, 1930). M. Martino, it is true, judges that Desonay’s conception 
of Hellenism is too narrow and suggests that the Hellenic element is not 
the principal part of it. For Desonay the Greek notion of beauty is of 
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sometMiig young and pleasant, ^adorned with soft Ionian grace*; and 
this is obviously an imperfect conception. It explains, however, Desonay’s 
enthusiastic preference for Anatole France, In coming to Heredia, 
M. Martino, as we should expect, does not fundamentally differ with 
M. Desonay. He observes that Heredia’s ambitions were very limited, 
but judges none the less that 'les durs jugements de M. Desonay nous 
avertissent des severites prochaines de la posterite’. 

One may notice, however, that these 'severites’ had not appeared in 
M. M, Souriau’s Histoire du Parnasse (1929), although but little space is 
here accorded to our poet; nor even in M, Henri Peyre’s Louis Menard 
(1932) — which is curious, for M, Peyre is probably the leading authority 
on French Hellenism in the nineteenth century. He considers that 
Heredia’s borrowing from Menard, in matters of detail, has been exag- 
gerated; but agrees with Vianey that he owed him something essential: 
his interest in Greece. Menard’s subtle mysticism would make no appeal 
to Heredia, On the other hand, Heredia 'a. . .senti et rendu la majeste 
de la Grece primitive; il a discretement indique dans queiques sonnets 
le sens physique de ses mythes’. The judgement, though brief, gives a 
very different impression from Desonay ’s; but if, in recent years, atten- 
tion has rather concentrated on personal reminiscences of the poet or on 
the study of his style, which has been the subject of a German disserta- 
tion, this, we may suppose, is because few have been willing to challenge 
the redoubtable authority of MM. Desonay and Martino; and also 
because, owing to the growing cleavage between modern and classical 
studies, few have probably felt qualified to judge. 

And here we may notice a great evil which is likely more and more to 
vitiate our enjoyment of literature. Without some knowledge of Greek, 
and of the Greek world, the full enjoyment of such poets as Eonsard and 
Chenier will be missed, as it is constantly missed. Few critics to-day, 
in any country, possess the equipment of a Matthew Arnold, wrhose 
Hellenic culture — so deep as to give the impression of being integral — and 
whose knowledge of certain of the greater Italian poets, impart to his 
criticism of French and English writers the quality of a true Humanism. 

It will be seen, however, that, in the absence of a Matthew Arnold or a 
Sainte-Beuve, there is a sharp division of opinion among the critics. For 
some of them, Heredia is a scholar, a good Hellemst, possessing that 
plastic sense which was perhaps the master faculty of the Greek artist, 
and with it a feeling for the underlying sense of the myths of Poly- 
theism; for others, an amateur, a 'nouveau-riche’, with a 'South- 
American temperament’ and a penchant for crude colouring; whose 
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pictures of Greek life are marred by lack of taste and inadequate know- 
ledge. But while Heredia’s admirers are silent or hesitant, his detractors 
appear to be confident in their severity. In the absence of any serious 
study, subsequent to Desonay’s, on Heredia’s Hellenism, the detractors 
may be said to hold the field. The present writer would not have reopened 
the dossier of the Heredia case, if he had not thought that a judgement 
more generous than theirs was also more equitable. 

The ‘Cas Heredia’ 

The problem is, of course, more subtle than the majority of critics 
will allow. One cannot turn the pages of the books and articles reviewed 
without feeling that again and again the issue has been evaded or ignored. 
Desonay has indeed faced the problem with the knowledge and taste it 
requires; but how many of his fellows have any true acquaintance with 
the Hellenistic poets, who are, nevertheless, easily dismissed as 'les petits 
poetes de I’hellenisme finissant’ and their epigrams characterized as 
‘mignardises’? Yet an acquaintance with the work of even one, such 
as Leonidas of Tarentum, would render such misconceptions impossible, 
and might even lead to harder judgements on Heredia; for no well- 
informed critic wcfuld set him on quite the same level as Leonidas. But 
the question is more than one of the critic’s knowledge. We have to decide 
what we are expecting of the modern poet who speaks of the Greek world. 
Do we ask of him a kind of restoration of Greek poetry, such as Matthew 
Arnold attempted in his fragments of an Antigone and a Dejaneirq,, and 
in Meropel Or do we ask Mm to interpret ancient Greece, faithfully but 
in modern terms, that is, with a modern sensibihty (for style and sensi- 
bility are one), much as Keats interprets it? The method of restoration 
and the method of interpretation are the two kinds of Hellenism which 
seem to us acceptable; and Arnold and Keats, who are their best ex- 
ponents, might serve as touchstones in judging the quality of Heredia’s 
Hellenism. Bor when ail matters of fact have been settled, the critic 
must still pronounce a judgement. What is the quality of Heredia’s Greek 
sonnets? Wherein lies their excellence? 

We might begin by asking how and when Heredia acquired his en- 
thusiasm for ancient Greece, The majority of us come to this strong 
and passionate interest in the Greek world between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen, and rarely lose it. Did anything like this take place in 
Heredia’s boyhood? 

Over this question Desonay passes rapidly, so rapidly that the reader 
hardly remembers that much of the evidence has been ignored. Yet 
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what we do know is significant. The young Heredia, established in Senhs 
under the friendly eye of M. Fauvelle, his late father’s correspondent, 
had the signal advantage of being educated in an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, in which the humanities had a place of honour. At the College 
de Saint-Vincent at Senlis, founded by Mgr Gignoux, Bishop of Beauvais, 
and directed by the fathers of the diocese of Beauvais, Noyon and Senlis, 
Heredia displayed a special aptitude for the classics. In 1836 he was 
awarded the first prize for Greek translation and the third access’d for 
Greek composition.^ He took pleasure in later years in paying homage 
to his old masters; though one looks in vain for any precise evidence 
that he owed them that enthusiasm for ancient Greece which inspires 
so large a part of the Trophies, It cannot, however, be denied that they 
initiated him into the language. 

In 1858 he returned to his home in Cuba, he studied in Havana and 
perfected his knowledge of Spanish; in 1861 his mother brought him back 
to France and made a home for him in the Rue de Tournon in Pans; 
in November 1862, he entered the Ecole des Chartes. 

The ficole des Chartes was designed primarily to train specialists in 
French palaeography and in the various branches of French medieval 
historical research: it was a school for archivists and librarians; it was 
not a school of Hellenism. Heredia’s true understanding of Greece, his 
regret for that 'divine civilization which Hes buried under the rums of 
the temples’, he acquired in a little room above a bookseller’s shop in 
the Place de la Sorbonne; and he acquired it, on his own showing, from 
the 'mystic pagan’, Louis Menard. Here again M. Desonay, who dwells 
with some relish on Heredia’s studies at the ficole des Chartes, becomes 
somewhat reticent. 


The Pabnassian croup 

Heredia was collaborating at this time with a number of young poets 
who were to become members of the first Parnassian group. For many 
years, before the appearance of M. Henri Peyre’s book, there was a ten- 
dency to regard the Parnassians as forming a scholarly, neo-Hellenist 
school which drew its inspiration from the powerful, if hidden flame of 
Louis M4nard’s genius.^ But the Parnassians were not as a whole the 
men of profound learning and exact scholarship that one imagined. With 
the possible exception of Leconte de Lisle, Sully Prudhomme alone could 
claim recognition under this head, and his learning was scientific. More- 

^ M. Ibrovac, J,~M, de Herediu, pp. 21-3. 

® See H. Peyre, Louis Minardi 1932, p, 343. 
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over, as M. Peyre believes, the influence of Menard on the Parnassians 
was wide but probably not very considerable. The vogue of Hellenism 
was not an invention of his; it formed part of the Romantic movement. 
The real bond of union between the poets who contributed to Le Parnasse 
Gontemfomin was not any Hellenism, but a kind of ^romantisme mitige’ ; 
they were aim%ng at what Arnold had recommended: a Romanticism 
informed by knowledge, by criticism; which is not to say that they always 
attained it. For M. Desonay the Hellenism of most of the Parnassians 
was purely external or superficial. Greece appeared to them in the guise 
of marble temples, processions of youths and maidens, hoplites with 
crimson plumes. Most of them might have confessed with Leconte de 
Lisle, in a moment of candour and disillusionment : 

Et nous avons perdu le chemin de Paros. 

Critics do not seem to have been impressed with the fact that few, 
if any, of these poets were able to visit Greece, or even Magna Graecia 
or Sicily. The value of such travel can perhaps be exaggerated; the 
barbarian may be unmoved in the presence of the greatest masterpieces. 
But to anyone with a feeling for art, a glimpse of one great classical site 
is usually overwhelming. When Goethe came to Paestum, he received 
the impression of a new world. 

Louis M^inard 

If Louis Menard, after visiting Alexandria, avoided going to Greece, 
it was perhaps because he dreaded the modern appearance of a country 
which was for him a land of dream and legend.^ He was a Hellenist 
rather than a Hellene, happy only among Greek books and dwelling 
imaginatively in the land of the Gods. 'Quand Tavemr n’a plus de 
promesses’, he writes, d’esprit se nourrit de souvenirs, et, pour les races 
fatiguees, la society des morts vaut mieux que celle des vivants.’ For 
many years his greatness was divined rather than understood. He has 
been generally described as the centre of a kind of magic influence which 
radiated over his disciples. Now, thanks to M. Peyxe’s investigation, he 
can be appreciated more exactly. 

His work as scholar and historian is principally associated with the 
interpretation of Greek Polytheism. It was in the study of Polytheism 
and its social consequences that he made such a brilliant debut, in 1859, 
with his two theses for the doctorate. The ideas contained in these books 


^ See Lettres inMites de Louis Minardi ed. H. Peyre, 1932, p. 11. 
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were developed and supplemented in Du PolytMisme hellenique in 1863; 
and Greek mythology still supplied the leading inspiration for that fullest 
expression of his thought, the Reveries Pun fdien mystique. It was the 
great effort of his life to explain how such an apparently naive mythology 
could have been devised, and accepted, by a people so enlightened. 
Eejecting the rationalistic explanation of Euhemerus and the philological 
explanation associated with the name of Max Muller, Menard went back 
to the symbolical method devised by Epicharmus and Metrodorus, de- 
veloped by the Stoics, and represented in modern times by Creuzer, 
Guigniaut and Otfried Muller. He modified and developed it; and while 
not exactly devising anything new, he went further than others by virtue 
of the poetry of his style, in fact by his sensibiUty — the sincere piety 
which he felt for all the gods. It was natural that he should be opposed 
in some measure to the Euhemerist Eenan (there is piquancy in M. Peyxe’s 
picture of the neo-pagan Menard defending the divinity of Christ against 
the ex-seminarist of Treguier), and violently to Max Muller. His com- 
ment on the philological explanation of Greek mythology is worth recalling 
here. He held that to regard mythology as a malady of language, 

c’est a peu pres comme si on disait que la fleur est nne maladie de la plante. Encore 
fandrait-il admettre que le langage a donne naissance a la mythologie, ce que, pour 
ma part, je suis loin d’accorder.. . .11 y a, dans ies formes vivantes que donne a la 
religion le genie cr^ateur des epoques primitives, quelque chose de plus serieux quhne 
collection de rebus ou de calembours. 

It is possible that M6nard’s religious syncretism was not derived solely 
from Creuzer and the French and German scholars who followed him; 
he probably owed the feeling of it, in part, to the painter Chenavard, 
whose misty, symbolical pictures represented the vast company of divine 
beings who, in various ages, have sustained and given hope to the human 
spirit. 

This was the man with whom the young Heredia read Greek and dis- 
cussed the civilizations of the past, very much in the manner of an 
English undergraduate reading and discussing problems with his super- 
visor. Forty years later he communicated his memories of these days 
to M. fidouard Champion, who was then engaged in drawing up a sheaf 
of reminiscences in honour of Le Tombeau de Louis Menard. These 
memories bear the stamp of authenticity. After mentioning that, for 
him and Leconte de Lisle, Menard understood Hhe language of the 
Hellenes’ better than any other Frenchman, he said that it was in 
response to Menard’s invitation that he used to go two or three times 
a week to his flat in the Place de la Sorbonne. No difficulty in the text 
could stop Menard. 
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La vne seuie des caracteres grecs le transportait de joie; a la lecture il etait visible 
qu’il s’ammait uiteneurement ; au commentaire c’ etait un entbousiasme. Saface 
noble s’lUummait.^ 

Observing tbat Menard was by no naeans tbe kind of tbeorist or 
professor needed to group disciples around him and form a literary 
school, he went on to say: 

Son influence snr nous autres Parnassiens se marqua en ce qu’ii nous donna ia 
comprehension generate, i’amour et te regret de eette divine civilisation ensevelie 
sous ies mines des temples. 

It was 'hardly necessary to add that neither Banville nor Leconte de 
Lisle had such true visions of antiquity as Menard. 

La Grece de Louis Menard fut plus vivante, plus humame, plus active — et ceci 
encore att^ste sa preponderance et nous prouverait qu’en restant le plus eclaire, il 
fut aussi rmitiateur.^ 

These statements are clear and decisive enough; it is only of secondary 
interest to learn that Menard enlightened his young disciple on many 
points in pagan antiquity. ‘Sans lui, assurement’, says Heredia, ‘je 
n’aurais pas ecrit les Centaures et je n’aurais peut-etre jamais eu cette 
conception.’ 

It was probably in 1863 or 1864, M. Peyre thinks, that these informal 
lessons were given. ‘Menardos’ was then at the height of his activity 
as Hellenist; and it is significant that while he was already the ‘pagan’, 
he was not yet quite the ‘mystic’. In 1859 he had defended in the Sor> 
bonne his two theses : De sacra foesi Graecorum and De la Morale avant 
les PMlosophes; he had continued his studies, and in 1863, as we have 
seen, had published a larger volume incorporating most of the thesis in 
Latin and entitled Du Polytheisme hellenique. This is, from whatever side 
one takes it, a brilliant work; solidly founded on a first-hand knowledge 
of the texts and of the best recent criticism, it contains pages of inter- 
pretation and commentary which are truly inspired. It is because none 
of Heredia’s critics has seen the significance of this work’s appearing at 
the very time when Heredia was reading Greek with its author; and also 
because we believe that Heredia owed him at least as much as he declares 
and more than most recent critics will allow, that we think it worth 
while opening these neglected pages. We may at least glean from them 
some idea of the lessons which the young Heredia received. 

Du PolytMisme Jiellenique is a study of the religion of ancient Greece® 
interpreted by means of symbolism. The guiding principle of this religion 
was ‘the idea of Law, that is of order, proportion and harmony’, and its 

^ Le Tombeau de Louis Menard^ 1902, pp, 24r-5. ^ Ibid., p. 29. 

® For a receut treatment of the subject, of. Thaddeus Zielinski, The MeUgion of Ancient 
Greece, translated by G. B. Noyes. Oxford, 1926, 
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deities were thus 'living Laws’. It was the outcome of a republican con- 
ception of the umverse. The human forms which the Greek imagination 
conferred upon the gods were, so to speak, imposed by the nature of the 
human conscience. As man finds 

dans la forme humaine le type divin de la beaute, dans la conscience hnmaine i’ldeal 
divin de la justice, c’est lui-m^me qu’il prend pour modMe quand il vent traduire 
les lois divines dans la langue symbolique de la poesie et de Tart, qui est la langue 
naturelie de la rebgion. Aussi Hesiode dit-il que les Dieux et les hommes sont de la 
memo famille. 

The order and harmony of the world spring from the voluntary sub- 
mission of autonomous forces. Consequent upon these conceptions are 
the constitution of the republican city-state, the most perfect pohtical 
form yet devised, ^ and the cult of beauty which is the principle of Greek 
art. In De la Morale avant les Philosophes, Menard had studied the social 
consequences of Poly1}heism: it led naturally to a republican ethic, 'et 
c’est ce qui exphque pourquoi la Grece perdit sa liberte en meme temps 
qu’elle abandonna ses Dieux’. In the present volume he studies the 
expression it found in hterature and art, its manifestations in the oracles 
and mysteries, and its relations with the East and with the Philosophers. 
Briefly, the whole of Greek civilization is an outcome and an expression 
of Polytheism; but the highest glory of the Hellenes is to be found in 
their spontaneous, persistent response to the most poignant question of 
the heart. 'Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return’, said the 
early Hebrews. But while they and others responded to this question 
with hesitation or demal, in the long night of history 

la Gr^ce rayonne comme un phare ... on pent le dire a I’eternel honneur de THeU^nisme, 
il n’est pas de rebgion qui ait affixm6 plus baut et plus clairement I’immortabte de 
rame.2 

The book is full also of brilliant and penetrating observations. M4nard’s 
interpretation of Hermes as a symbol of twilight, if one can so express 
what to the Greeks was a divine mystery, appears to have been original 
at the time. His mother symbolizes Night rather than Earth; there is 
an Orphic fragment in which Zeus calls the night Maia; and in the 


^ Menard’s view. — ^Tbe ancient city-states were in the first instance monarchical The 
republics arose out of the triumph of the aristocracies, and their survival was usually 
dependent on the strength and duration of these aristocracies. Both before and after the 
so-called Golden Age (which was extremely ‘agitated’), many of the cities W'ere oscillating 
uneasily between democracy and tyranny, and a state of crisis, from one reason or another, 
appears m many to have been almost endemic. The failure of the Greek cities to form any 
kind of lastmg federation led to the misfortunes which befell the western Greeks at the 
hands of Lucanians and Carthaginians, and finally to the political subjection of Greece 
proper. 

® Du PolyiMisme helUnique, 1863, p. 381. 
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Homeric Hymn site is a daughter of Atlas, who dwells among the 
Hesperides in the home of the twilight. As to her son, writes Menard, 

Des que le soleil est couche, Tenfant nouveau-ne chasse les Taches des Bieux, 
alliime le fen, prepare le souper, rentre tard a la maison et, otant ses sandales, s’en- 
Teloppe dans ses couvertures et s’endort anx rayons de la lune. Comment ne pas 
reconnaitre la nn tableau du crepuscule, les troupeaux ramenes a ratable, le souper, 
le sommeil. . . ? 

Bnt the greatness of Menard's work probably lies less in the ideas than 
in his vivid and poetical perception of their truth. 

Cependant, alors meme que les lumieres du ciel diminuaient, que les vertus et les 
croyances tombaient comme des feuiiles mortes, le sol de la Grece ne pouvait etre 
sterile, li lui fallait ses fruits d’automne.^ 

Could one give a better or a more rapid impression of the Hellenistic 
age? The historian sees here with the eyes of the poet. Speaking later 
of the abandonment of the gods, he says: 

Cependant il doit y avoir un terme a toute chose, meme a Fingratitude des hommes. 
Un jour viendra oh la religion qui a fait la Grece si grande sera jugde selon ses oeuvres. 
Eile a passe vite, comme la beaute, comme le printemps, comme le bonheur, mais 
elle a cree la civilisation grecque, et on dterait plutot le soleil du ciel que la Gr^ce 
de Fhistoire.^ 

Whatever this book may be, it is clearly not one of the popular 
manuals, furnished with a good index, which Eomantics and Parnassians 
used for their local colour. The philosophic tone and habit of generaliza- 
tion were not such as to appeal to a poet with a taste for concrete detail; 
and in fact, the principal authorities are unwilling to admit that it 
exercised a fundamental influence on Heredia. It is ‘excessive’ in 
Ibrovac’s opinion to pretend that one cannot understand the Trophies 
without it. 


MilNABB’s lOTLUENCE ON HeBEDIA 

To test the validity of these views, we may open the Trophies at a 
sonnet which has been neglected by the commentators and for which 
Ibrovac himself, in his extremely detailed Sources des ‘ Trophies \ finds no 
originals, apart from Hugo and Ronsard, 

Funirailles 

Vers la Pbocide illustre, aux temples que domine 
La rocheuse Pytho toujours ceinte d’eolairs, 

Quand les guerriers anciens descendaient aux enfers. 

La Gr^ce accompagnait ieur image divme. 

Et lews Ombres, tandis que la nuit illumine 
L’ArcMpel radieux et les goifes deserts, ^ 

Ecoutaient, du sommet des promontoires clairs, 

Cbanter sur lews tombeaux la mer de Salamine. . .. 


1)% Folyth4%sme heU^igue^ 1863, p. 194. 


Ibid., p. 392. 
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One is curious to know wliy tkis idea of the immortality of the soul — of 
the souls of the 'divine ancestors’ — should be associated by the poet with 
a picture of Delphi; and why the scene should then move from the sanc- 
tuary overlooking the Gulf of Corinth to the 'bright headlands’ of Attica 
and the 'sea of Salamis’ and the sun-lit Cyclades. The description is 
general, but the mention of Salamis evokes the heroic period of the 
Persian Wars, between Marathon (490 b.c.) and the victories at Salamis 
(480 B.c.) and Plataea (478 b.c.). But we have only to consult Bu 
Polytheisme hellenique to find the answer. After showing how much more 
hopeful was the religious intuition of the Greek than that of the early 
Hebrew, Menard observes: 

Tandis que les patriarches bibliques s’endorment a c6t6 de leurs p^res, les Jidros 
grecs conservent au dela du tombeau une vie independante, Le peuple, dans ses privies, 
les confond presqne avec les Dieux, et leurs tombes sont sacr6es comme des temples. 
Ils sont les gardiens vigilants des cit6s, . . les Mies invisibles de toutes les fetes, les 
auxiHaires puissants de leurs fils aux jours des batailles .... 

Heredia would read in Menard’s book (if he needed to learn it) that 
' Pytho etait la capitale des Amphictyons, le centre religieux et politique 
de la Gr^ce’, besides finding a further reference to Apollo’s sanctuary 
'dans la rocheuse Pytho He would doubtless learn from Menard him- 
self that the sacred groves under the Phedriades were crowded with 
temples. 

As the shades of Heredia’s warriors are listening to the sea of Salamis, 
they are probably fellow-fighters under Themistocles, whose tactics in 
the battle had met with such 'success. The connexion with Pytho is 
equally clear. Heredia may well have learned that after Marathon, ten 
years earlier, the Athenians had dedicated at Delphi the little temple 
known as the Athenian Treasury, which stands by the Sacred Way as 
one mounts to the great sanctuary of Apollo. But he could in any case 
learn from Menard’s chapter on the Oracles and Mysteries how, at the 
time of the second great invasion, under Xerxes (481-480 b.c,), the 
Athenians who had sent to consult the Pythian Apollo were answered 
by predictions which threatened the worst: 

Pallas has not been able to soften the lord of Olympus, 

Tbough she has often prayed him, and urged him with excellent counsel. 

In reply to renewed instances, however, the priestess was induced to 
say at last: 

Then far-seeing Zeus grants this to the prayers of Athena: 

Safe shall the wooden walls continue for thee and thy children.® 

^ .The expression was traditional, 

® Herodotus, vii, 141. Trans, BawHnson. 
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‘The wooden walls' were of course the Athenian fleet which overcame 
the Persian Armada at Salamis. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
year 478 saw the allied victory at Plataea, after which Spartans and 
Athenians set up the great serpent-column at Delphi and dedicated a 
tenth of their booty to the god. Even without this further evidence 
of the close relations between Delphi and Attica at the time of the Persian 
invasion, Du PolytMisrne hellemque contains enough, as we have shown, 
to explain the opemng quatrains of Funermlles. As Heredia was taking 
lessons from M6nard towards 1863 — the year in which M4nard's book 
appeared — and as the sonnet Voeu^ which gives a foretaste of Funermlles, 
dates from the same year {Funermlles itself belongs to 1868), we may 
conclude that Heredia was more familiar with Menard's book than has 
yet been allowed. 

The demonstration might be pursued for others of the Greek sonnets 
{Funermlles is not included in La Grece et la Sidle), such as La Naissance 
d" Aphrodite, which is inspired by M4nard's chapter on 'La Th6ogonie 
d’H4siode' and largely made up of words and phrases which are to be 
found there^; or in A Hermes Criophore, the opening quatrain of which is 
based on a passage in M4nard’s description of the god of flocks and herds. 
One might also recall Heredia’s statement that but for M6nard he would 
not have written Les Centaures (by which he probably meant both 
Centaures et Lapiihes and Fuite des Centaures) ; but such borrowings axe 
not very important. What is truly significant is that the general feeling 
arising from the Greek sonnets, not only the mythological ones but also 
those inspired by the Anthology, a feeling of adoration in the presence of 
so much beauty, of melancholy and regret for its passing, a desire also 
to rescue something of it from oblivion {UOuhli, Medaille antique), is 
also the keynote of Du Polytheisme hellenique, 

Heredia would not appear to have considered this modern world as 
an object worthy of our interest or affection. Not that he ever formulates 
the idea, but he must have felt it through his association with Leconte 
de Lisle whose anathemas struck and burned like vitriol. And he must 
have agreed with the gentler Menard, who had concluded Ms book on 
Polytheism by observing quietly that 'la soci4t4 des morts vaut mieux 
que celle des vivants’. 

It is the dead who deserve our love. If Heredia had not felt this he 
could no more have composed the Trophies than Menard could have 
written Du Polytheisme helUnique. For it is by art that we maintain the 
cult of the dead. Thus, it is a function of art to bring back to life what 
^ See K. Ttaiizi^s, art. oit. 
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has once been dear, or to perpetuate its life. This is the meaning of the 
sculptured reliefs on the tombs, and also of the numerous sepulchral 
epigrams in the Anthology. If one studies the tombs from the Ceramicus 
Cemetery in Athens, of which a large number survive from the end of the 
fifth and from the fourth century b.c., one sees that the man or woman is 
represented alive, conversing with members of the family. The scene 
may be familiar or, as more often, represent the parting, even so the 
central figure is seated or standing. The Greeks were not, like our medieval 
ancestors, haunted by the idea of death and corruption. They did not 
represent their dead lying prone with closed eyes, because they did not 
think of them as dead. They desired to honour and perpetuate their 
memory by representing them alive, m all the beauty which art could 
confer. And it is the same with the sepulchral epigrams. Though these 
contain a lament for the dead, and often a bitter cry, a part of the poem 
may be devoted to celebrating his beauty, his joy in life, his virtues and 
even his follies. These epigrams are not 'mignardises’, nor were they for 
the most part composed by 'les petits poetes de FHellemsme finissant'; 
but perceptions of a grief which often seems incurable, translated into 
poetry by some of the most perfect artists who have ever hved. 

But art does more than this. It not only perpetuates the joy of life, 
but when life is ugly it offers an escape into dream. Similarly from the 
modern world which is ugly and mediocre, Hellenism offers an escape 
into a world so beautiful that, remote as it is, it yet helps to sustain the 
soul. 

These are the perceptions implicit in Heredia’s Greek sonnets, and 
nowhere more than in the beautiful poem which opens the recueil — of all 
French poems perhaps the best known to English readers. 

L^Oubli 

Le temple est en mine au haut du promontoire 
Et la Mort a mele, dans oe fauve terrain, 

Les Deesses de marbre et les H6ros d’airain 
Dont I’herbe solitaire ensevelit la gloire. 

Seal, parfois, un bouvier menant ses buffles boire, 

De sa conque oil soupire un antique refrain 
Emphssant le ciel calme et Thorizon mann, 

8ur I’azur infini dresse sa forme noire. 

La Terre maternelle et douce aux anciens Dieux 
Fait a chaque printemps, vainement eloquente, 

Au chapiteau bris6 verdir une autre acanthe; 

Mais THomme indifferent au reve des aioux 
iSeoute sans fremir, du fond des nuits sereines, 

La Mer qui se iamente en pleurant les Sir^nes. 


17-2 
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Scholars have been tempted to trace the origin of this picture to Louis 
Menard’s description of the destruction of the temples and the statues.^ 
But what is sigmficant here is not the repetition of words — almost 
inevitable when the same subject is treated — but the similarity of feeling; 
and this similarity extends from the passage in question to the whole of 
Du PolytMmne hellenique. For it is a book written from an intensely 
personal standpoint and animated by the same feelings from beginning 
to end. ‘ II nous donna Famour et le regret de cette divine civilisation 
ensevelie sous les mines des temples’: in these words Heredia acknow- 
ledges and explains the sentiment underlying this opening poem. 

It would be interesting to discover what ruin, if any, Heredia had in 
mind. Was it the temple of Aphaia on j^gina, or the temple of Poseidon 
at Sunium? M, Thauzies suggests that the poet might have read the 
opening lines of Pausanias’s description of Greece in which he speaks 
of the promontory, the little roadstead and the temple dedicated to the 
Sunian Athena. This, however, stood on the ridge behind the promontory, 
and little more than the foundations remain. The real landmark, the 
splendid temple which still crowns the headland, was dedicated to 
Poseidon. But the difficulty about these otherwise plausible conjectures 
is that buffaloes do not graze on the cliffs of Attica. 

They are, on the other hand, numerous in southern Italy and have 
probably always been found in Sicily. The first draft of UOuhli appeared 
under the title En Camfanie — a title perhaps suggested by a Latin poem 
of Sannazaro’s, In Theatrum Campanum: 

Scilicet, iieii^fati leges, rapit onmia tempus, 

Et que sustulerat, deprimit ipsa dies 

Gabriel Hanotaux records that on one occasion, when Sannazaro’s name 
was mentioned, Heredia exclaimed: ^Ah! oui, je le connais, celui-la; 
il a pris quelques vers a mes sonnets.’ ^ But there is more in this than 
meets the eye. According to one who knew Heredia personally, the 
poet imagined that in a previous existence he had been Sannazaro him- 
self.^ Sannazaro, it will be recalled, was also of Spanish origin. This 

^ 'Le silence et To-abli s’4tendent sictr [les okefs-d’oBtivTe de la pens6e humaine] eomme la 
neige stir les feuilles mortes; ntd ne sait an 3 tiste comment disparnrent le Zens d’Olympie 
et rAth^n^ du Parthenon. La destruction des temples passe mapergue an milieu de Tin- 
difference de TMstoire.. . .Pour un peuple qui a renie ses traditions, les t6moignages de la 
piete, de VMroUme et du genie des mmx sont des remords visibles dont la presence im- 
portune. Les souvenirs du passe disparaissent sans qu’un regret les aooompagne. Les 
statues d’or et d’argent furent fondues. . .quant aux marbres, on se contenta d’abord de 
les briser pour effacer les traces d’un culte proserit.’ 

® Ibrovac, op. cit., p. 31S. 

® I am indebted for this information, not generally known, to the kindness of Professor 
Paul Hazard. 
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belief of his in metempsychosis opens up interesting possibilities. Pytha- 
goras taught that the intervals between our successive reincarnations in 
human form are periods of exactly two hundred and sixteen years. Now 
as Sannazaro died in 1530 while Heredia was born in 1842 — three hundred 
and twelve years later — it would appear that if he thought he had been 
Sannazaro, he was no orthodox Pythagorean. But it is conceivable, 
even probable, that, though he had not studied the doctrine in detail, 
he yet believed he had once stood on the Campanian shore, by the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, on a day which he had long forgotten and by ruins which 
themselves seemed like a symbol of obhvion. But again — unfortunately 
for our conjecture — there is no temple site in Campania like the one in 
the poem. 

The coasts of Campania and Basilicata would seem to be indicated by 
the last line of the sonnet, for they were, from Naples to the headland 
south of Paestum, the favourite home of the Sirens. The acanthus makes 
one think of Paestum and so do the buifaloes which may be seen grazing 
round the walls of the city. But at Paestum the temples stand on the 
plain, a mile or more from the sea. There is, however, one site on Italian 
soil which almost fulfils the conditions: that of the temple of the Argive 
Hera, on the Lacinian promontory, overlooking the Ionian Sea. It was 
perhaps the most ancient Greek temple in Italy and was revered through- 
out the Graeco-Roman world. We read that the pine grove which once 
surrounded it contained statues of the men of Croton who had been victors 
in the athletic contests of their day; and we are tempted to suppose that 
these were the poet’s ^h6ros d’airain’. Unfortunately, the first draft of 
the sonnet reads : 

Le temple est renvers4 sur le haut promontoire, 

Et la mort a mele dans ce fanve terrain 

Les deesses de marbre et les tritons d’airam — 

and in changing Hritons’ to 'heros’, the poet was almost certainly moved 
by considerations of style. Moreover, of the Argive Heraion only one 
column remains; the impression of' the site is of something far more 
fragmentary, far more desolate than anything in Heredia’s ppem. 

Nor are we luckier in turning to Sicily. At Agrigento, the only possible 
site, the temples stand for the most part on the crest of a high bluff, 
at some distance above the sea. The ruins of the temple called the temple 
of 'Juno Lacinia’ convey a feeling similar to that of Heredia’s poem 
and, as viewed from some way down the rocky slope, might give the 
impression of standing on a headland.^ The situation of this temple is 

^ 1 iiaye been greatly assisted, in tins attempt to establisb the sit© of VOMh by the 
expert knowledge of Mr C. T. Seltman. 
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magnificent. Heredia may have seen a drawing of it or of one of the 
other sanctuaries which rose ^ above the banks where the sheep feed 
beside the stream of Abragas’, as Pindar describes them in the twelfth 
Pythian Ode. It is equally possible that his temple was an imaginary 
one. Imaginary or real, it must, as we have seen, be placed in Italy or 
Sicily; and this perhaps accounts for the title he gave to the Greek sonnets 
as a whole : La Grece et la Sidle, 

The question oe Heeedia’s scholarship 

UOuhli well deserves its position as an introductory piece; yet the 
group of sonnets which follows it was by no means the first to be com- 
posed. Heredia’s early poems were written for the most part under the 
inspiration of Breton coast scenery and of the painter Emmanuel 
Lansyer, whom the poet and his family used to meet at Douarnenez 
during their summer holidays. There is also a more Ijrical vein in these 
early sonnets than usually appears in the poems written after 1880 . 
When Heredia begins to write on mythological themes we frequently 
find that his inspiration has been kindled either by a contemporary 
painting or by some recent poem of Banville’s. Now Banville was 
essentially, as Thibaudet describes him, a decorateur. Such models sug- 
gest that Heredia’s master faculty was not so much a sense of the past 
as a gift for pictorial representation; all of which does not point to any 
very true Hellenism or any very deep scholarship. 

'Erudition sommairement livresque’, declares Desonay, 'a propos de 
laquelle je prononcerais volontiers le mot de "placage” One may begin 
by considering the arrangement of the sonnets. To Desonay it appears 
artificial, as though the poet had found a serious difficulty in adopting 
any plan for grouping a number of poems composed at different times 
and in different moods. Desonay begins by questioning the propriety 
of the title. Why 'La Grece et la Sidle' % Consider the scenes of the 
various poems: Nemee, near Tiryns, in Argolis; Stympkale^ in Arcadia; 
Centaur es et Lapithes, in Thessaly; Jason et Medee, in Colchis; Le Thermo- 
don, in Cappadocia; Artemis, on the isle of Ortygia, off the coast of Asia 
Minor; Ariane, on Naxos; Le Reveil d'un Dieu, in Phoenicia; Les Bergers, 
in Arcadia, and so on. Not one of the scenes is laid in Sicily. In UEsclave 
Sicily is described, but is not the scene of the poem. In A Hermes 
Criophore, the Galaesus is near Tarentum, but that is not Sicily, On 
the other hand, several of the sonnets are Asiatic, either in spirit or 
geographically, and Heredia might just as well, on this view, have 
adopted as his title La Grece et VAsie, 
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To these objections it may be answered that Heredia was not thinking 
of the geography, but of the spirit of his poems, and that in writing a 
number of sonnets on pastoral themes, on the milder aspects of country 
life, shepherds and grasshoppers, he was introducing something of the 
idyllic note; and that it was therefore proper to speak of Sicily, the home 
of the idyll, the country whose sloping meadows and sunny air and 
dazzling sea had inspired the idylls of Theocritus and Moschus ; and that 
'La Sicile’ is simply an invocation to the 'Sicelides Musae’, to whom 
Virgil himself had appealed. But to this M. Desonay retorts that the 
quiet, limpid tone of the idyll was entirely foreign to Heredia’s tempera- 
ment. The truth is, in Desonay’s view, that our poet loved well-sounding 
titles, if possible in pairs. He had 'Hercule et les Centaures’, 'Artemis 
et les Nymphes’, '^pigrammes et Bucohques’; and, for his larger divi- 
sions, 'Rome et les Barbares’, 'L’Orient et les Tropiques’. Something 
was needed to go with 'La Grece’, and 'La Sicile’ served the purpose, 
because it was poetical. 

This criticism is weighty indeed, though it might be excessive to take 
it as a ground for denying Heredia any title to scholarship. In thinking 
of ancient Greece he probably thought of the Hellenic world as a whole; 
he thought of Hellas and Ionia; and, on the other hand, of Hellas and 
Magna Graecia and Sicily, as a single world of legend and poetry. And 
'La Grece et la Sicile’ would be a convenient way of saying 'the ancient 
Greek world from east to west’. Now if one could take 'La Sicile’ as a 
poetical term covering Sicily and Magna Graecia — the modern kingdom 
of the two Sicilies — Heredia would have a better case; for a close scrutiny 
of these poems shows that they are far less confined to Hellas and the 
East than Desonay suggests. For example: the scene of UOubli, fanciful 
as it may be, cannot but be in southern Italy or Sicily; the end of 
JEpigramme votive reminds us of the epitaph of Aeschylus, on the tomb 
by the waters of Gela; the real name of the Helle who raised a monument 
to her grasshopper was Philaenis and the epitaph was written by Leonidas 
of Tarentum — ^in Magna Graecia; La Fileuse is based on another epigram 
by Leonidas; the scene of A Hermes Criophore is near Tarentum; and 
La Jeune Morte undoubtedly reminds one of La Jeune Tarentine, These 
considerations put a different face on the matter. But, even if it were to 
appear that Heredia’s classical learning was not extensive, it must be 
recalled that this test is not by itself decisive. One may arrive at an 
almost perfect understanding of the Greek spirit without very much 
learning; a certain poetical vision, a certain intuition, count for more. 
Did Heredia possess them? 
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Heredia’s treatment oe the myths 

Tiie question can only be answered when one has read a few of the 
* mythological sonnets’ which occupy a place of honour in the Trophees. 
It is no disparagement of Heredia to say that he remembered Theodore 
de Banville in writing such poems as Nemee, Le Bain des Nyniphes, 
Ariane and Le Vase\ or that the inspiration of Jason et Media was sup- 
plied by a painting by Gustave Moreau, to whom the sonnet was dedi- 
cated. Moreau was apparently a favourite artist of Heredia’s. But from 
the fact that Moreau painted a series of pictures illustrating the labours 
of Hercules, we cannot conclude that in his own cycle, Hercule et les 
Centaures, the poet necessarily had these in mind. He seems, on the 
contrary, to have remembered Menard’s lessons and to have referred 
from time to time, not only to Du Polythiisme hellenique, but to P. 
Decharme’s more recent Mythologie de la Grace antique (1879). The general 
order of these soimets follows the lines laid down by Menard: ^Apres les 
travaus d’Herakles viendraient ceux de Thesee et la guerre des Amazones, 
puis Jason, M4dee et I’exp^dition des Argonautes, Meleagre, Atalante 
et la chasse de Kalydon, les combats de Perseus centre la Gorgone et 
de Bell6rophon centre la Chimere.’ A glance at Heredia’s recueil will 
show that this is the order he follows. 

He begins with the cycle of Hercule et les Centaures — a group of sonnets 
which had been published in the Reme des deux Monies in 1888. The 
one devoted to the Nemean lion, with the unforgettable vision that 
presents itself to the fleeing shepherd as he pauses an instant to look 
back — and cry out — 

II s’ecrie. II a vu la terreur de Nemee 

Qui sur le ciel sanglant ouvre sa gueule arm^e, 

Et la criniere Sparse et les siuistres crocs — 

must be counted as one of Heredia’s major successes. Here, Ibrovac is 
not far from ascribing to the poet a scholarly interest in recent theories 
on mythology. M4nard had in fact observed that the myths of Apollo, 
Dionysus and Heracles were all in different ways representative of solar 
energy. 'Les travaux d’H4rakles representent a la fois les luttes de la 
lumi&e contre les puissances malfaisantes des ten&bres et les luttes de 
la civilisation naissante contre les terribles obstacles qua la nature fait 
nattre sur les pas de I’humanite.’ Heracles is not a god, but a hero whose 
virtues, sufferings and final sacrifice win for him a place on Olympus; 
the cult of the demi-gods serves in this way as a link between earth and 
heaven. On the other hand, more than one of the labours of Heracles 
are symbolical of the victory of the sun over the 'clouds. This, according 
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to Decharme, was the meaning of the legend of the Nemean Lion. 
The lion's skin, which Heracles carries on his shoulders, represents ‘ ces 
nuages fauves et bronzes que le soleil semble trainer derriere lui’. And 
there are verbal resemblances between this passage and the sonnet which 
make it certain that Heredia had the page before him and was familiar 
with this interpretation of the myth. But whether he intended to convey 
it is another matter. The unprejudiced reader will probably agree with 
Desonay that here, as in many other of the mythological sonnets — and 
probably in most of them — Heredia is mainly interested in the epic or 
picturesque features of the story. 

An exception might be made in the case of Stymphale. The story was 
popular among the artists and poets of the time. Gustave Moreau had 
painted it, as E.-A. Bourdelle was subsequently to represent the 'archer 
of Stymphalus' in one of tire most astonishing examples of modern 
French sculpture. Lake Stymphalus lay under Mount Cyllene in Arcadia ; 
there were dense forests growing down to the water's edge. The birds 
or 'Stymphalidae', which fly above the lake in such thousands as to 
darken the sky, are explained as clouds which are dissipated at length 
by the sun’s rays. Heredia was certainly familiar with this interpreta- 
tion of the myth; but again, did he intend to convey it? 

Stymphale 

Et partoiit devant lui, par milliers, les oiseaux, 

De la berge fangeuse ofi le Heros devale, 

S’envol^rent, amsi qu’une brusque rafale, 

Sur le lugubre lac dont clapotaient les eaux. 

D’autres, d’un vol plus bas croisant leurs noirs r^seaux, 

Frdlaient le front baise par les levres d’Omphale, 

Quand, ajustant au nerf la fl^che triomphale, 

L’archer superbe fit un pas dans les roseaux. 

Et d^s lors, du nuage effarouchd qu’il crible, 

Avec des cris stridents plut une pluie horrible 
Que I’eclair meurtrier rayait de traits de feu. 

Enfin le soleil vit, k travers ces nu^es 
Oh son arc avait fait d’eclatantes troupes, 

Hercule tout sanglant sourire au grand ciel bleu. 

Desonay refuses to see in these lines any logical unfolding of the symbol; 
and, of course, Heredia's object must have been poetical and not didactic. 
But the low-flying birds may well be seen to represent black rain clouds 
moving rapidly over the surface of this mountain lake. In the first 
tercet the 'nuage' of birds which comes down in a 'pluie horrible' must 
surely be a description of the last heavy rainstorm before the weather 
clears. 'L'4clair meurtrier ' would then be an attempt to fuse two images 
in one — ^that of Heracles's arrows and that of the fiery sun-rays which 
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pierce tlie cloud ; while the second tercet would depict the sun beholding, 
through these growing rifts m the 'nueesb the archer who is one of his 
symbols upon earth. One hardly sees how the meaning of the myth 
could be suggested more clearly without impairing the sense of illusion 
which a poem must create. 

The avoidance of 'Stymphale’ for the purpose of rhyming was the 
kind of ^gageure’ which would appeal to Heredia. Faguet wrote an 
amusing commentary on it : ' Stymphale, mon ami, tu es beau, mais on 
est assez riche pour se passer de toi. Tu ne paraitras que dans le titre; 
et nos rimes, dans la meme sonorite, n’en seront pas moins somptueuses’. 
It is the aesthetic — and pictorial — qualities of the poem which call for 
special praise; and the same is true of the mythological sonnets as a 
whole. Only once may Heredia be said to have really invited, or pro- 
voked, an attempt at learned exegesis, and that is in the case of La 
Magicienne (1876): 

L’Eumolpide vengeur n’a point dans Samothrace 
Secou6 vers le semi les longs manteanx sanglants, 

Et, malgre moi, je fnis, le cceur las, les pieds lents — 

It is easy to recall that the ancestor of the Eumolpidae — the sacerdotal 
family of Eleusis — was said to have come from Thrace, and that mysteries 
were celebrated on the isle of Samothrace as well as at Eleusis; Heredia 
could have read in M6nard a description of the priest of Demeter shaking 
his purple robes towards the west when pronouncing a curse upon any 
who had profaned the mysteries. But the point here is that the ^avenging 
Eumolpid’ has not done so; he has probably only been introduced to 
give colour to the story.* If he really had a place in it, we might conclude 
that the sorceress whose charms the young hero has found such difficulty 
in escaping was a priestess of the great goddesses — ^which seems rather 
improbable. It is more likely, as Thauzi^s thought, that Heredia had 
in mind Horace’s allusion to the 'Sabine incantations’; but poems as 
obscure as this are unusual. 

A survey of the mythological sonnets as a whole shows that myths 
which were simply strange and moving, such as those of lo or Callisto, 
or myths which had a deep moral significance, such as those of Demeter 
and Persephone, did not appeal to him unless it was possible to give 
them a startling visual interpretation or, as in the case of Sphinx, express 
them in dramatic fashion. What he liked was the mighty sighing of 
Ocean, which 

Emplit le ciel sonore oti la pourpre se train© ; 
or the moonlight casting far over the mountain-track 

La gigantesque horretir de I’ombre Hercnl6enne; 
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best of all, perhaps, ‘le ciel sanglant’ against which a 'grand faiive’ 
suddenly takes shape, Desonay is right in this matter ; Heredia’s tempera- 
ment is that of a painter; it ^s true that in him 'le coloriste prend le pas 
sur le sculpteur, le pemtre sur le statuaire’. But it is ]ust, also, to con- 
sider him at his best, and at his best he is in the first rank. Headers of 
the Trophees will regret that the posthumous sonnets, which appeared 
in 1905, have not been included in the standard edition, U Enlevement 
d'Antiope is equal to most of the sonnets in this group; La Vision d' Ajax 
superior to any.^ 

There can, then, be no doubt of the answer to our question. Heredia’s 
interpretation of the myths is always picturesque and usually poetical; 
his vision is frequently that of a true Hellemst. 

Heredia and Greek art 

To those who deny Heredia a true feeling for Greek art, the first 
response of the amateur, the cultured but non-specialized reader, would 
be to ask : ' But is he not, like Leconte de Lisle and like the Greeks, the 
artist who loves to render his vision especially in plastic form; the man 
who sees "the terror of Nemea” opening his "armed jaws against the 
blood-red sky”; the man who sees the outline of the athlete as he 
strains forward in the race; who sees on the silver medallion "the pure 
profile of the virgins of Sicily”; who sees on the brow of the promontory 
the dark columns of the ruined temple and sometimes a herdsman who 
"sur Fazur infim dresse sa forme noire”? His principal ambition is 
surely to emulate the sculptor, to be, in the words of Henry Bordeaux, 

^ As this poem is hardly known to English or even French readers, one makes no excuse 
for quoting it 

C’est Elle ^ Je la vois dans la nuit etoiiee. 

Ombre ceruleenne ot geante. Au ciel clair 
Sa mam droite brandit la lance ou luit I’^clair, 

Et Fautre tient captive rme victoire ailde. 

Pallas K . . D’une nuee eelatante voilee, 

Dont la splendeur bleuit Fivoire de sa chair, 

Et de ses pieds foulant Fimponderable ether, 

Elle me dit: “ — Prends garde k toi, fils d’Oilee!” 

EUe approche. Elle *vient. Je ne recule pas. 

Mais je sens que grandit a chacun de ses pas 
La divine terreur de la Force et de FOrdre. 

. En ses yeux glauques brille un sinistra dessein, 

Et chaque battement de son coeur fait se tordre 
Les vip^res d’azur qui rampent sur son sein. 

The conception is more or less that of the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias; except of course 
that in this, the temple-statue of the Parthenon, the spear was laid at the goddess’s feet 
beside the shield and the coiled serpent which symbolized Erichthonius. See L. R. Fameil, 
The Cults of the Greek States^ Oxford, 1896, vol. i, p. 361. Heredia probably read the 
description in Pausanias, 
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''le roi cle la poesie plastique”^/ And this view, which finds support 
in the authority of Brunetiere, has been repeated so often as almost to 
become a commonplace. 

But one has only to free one’s mind of the prejudice and reopen the 
Tmphees to discover that in sonnet after sonnet the taste for colour, 
for colours bright and dazzling, reveals itself more frequently and more 
spontaneously. One might have guessed as much from the fact that 
many poems of the Breton cycle were inspired by Lansyer, and one 
or two of the sonnets on mythology by Gustave Moreau. But a study 
of Heredia’s letters from Italy proves more conclusively than anything 
else that here lay his native predilection. It led him to a spontaneous 
admiration for Eubens and the Venetian school, rather than for Leonardo, 
or Michael Angelo. Not that he clung to this when a greater excellence, 
as he felt, had been revealed to him. Commenting on the Three Fates 
of Michael Angelo in the Pitti Palace, he writes : 

Le ton glacial de cett© peintur© dont le dessin est si tourment^, ne me d6plait pas, 
d moi Vamoureux de la couleur. , . .D’aiilenxs, a propos de la couleur, il n’y a que deux 
partis a prendre, celui des V^nitiens qui en font la raison d’etre d’un tableau, qui 
devient une veritable fete pour les yeux et Timagination, ou celui d’autres grands 
pemtres qui lui out prefer© I’expression et le sentiment exquis ou grandiose des 
physionomies et des attitudes, comme Leonard de Vinci, Michel- Ange, Raphael, 
Mantegna et beaucoup de primitifs. On les accuse de n’Stre pas coloristes, ©t cep©n- 
dant de quehe harmonic, de quel 6clat discret et tendre, grave ou singuMer, ils ont 
su animer ces physionomies mysterieuses de femmes. . .. 

He is making a conscious effort to wean himself from a taste which 
he feels defective, 

Je suis parti pour Tltalie avec I’amour exclusif de la couleur et de I’effet, j’en 
reviens preferant le sentiment, non pas du tout comme on I’entend vulgairement . . . 

This taste for feeling as interpreted by art comes out well enough in 
the Trophies, which are by no means as 'impassive’ as they seem; and 
one may prefer the tragic note of Le Naufrage and La jeune Morte, or 
the elegiac note of UExiUe, to the sonorous and highly coloured sonnet 
sequences relating to Heracles, to Artemis and to Antony and Cleopatra; 
but it did not overlay or replace, at least for many years, an almost 
oriental love of colour, and not only are the sequences just mentioned 
better known, but they are much more characteristic of Heredia. Under 
the influence of an excellent model or a fortunate experience, his love 
of 'feeling’ reappears; but when he follows his bent he composes such 
poems as Jason et Midee, La Chasse or Nymphee. Here the vision is, 
frankly, that of a painter. Can one say that this is un-Greek? 

^ Ames modemes, p. 147. 

® Letter to hie mother, December 1864. Cited by Ibrovae, op. cit., pp. 260-1. 
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Desonay, in speaking of that harmonious development and equilibrium 
of the faculties which is a mark of the Greek spirit, and of that 'perfect 
agreement between the idea and the form’ that clothes it, which is the 
source of aesthetic pleasure in the plastic arts, finds in these qualities 
fche secret of the excellence of Greek sculpture. He proceeds further to 
remark that the Greek gemus is averse from '[les] inutiles audaces’. 
'To limit ourselves to this question of colouring’, he continues, 'we 
observe that Greek art, which is careful above all of form, confined itself 
almost entirely to the field of statuary,^ while the poets, from Homer to 
Theocritus, are m their turn interested in creating groups rather than 
pictures: it is a bas-relief, and even a high-relief, literature which, in a 
framework which is certainly always sober, brings out the life animating 
noble attitudes and harmonious gestures.’ 

Without joining issue on the nature of Greek literature, of which 
Desonay’s description appears at the best a rather narrow one, we may 
at least question the first part of his statement. 

To suggest as he does that the artistic as distinct from the literary 
genius of Greece was 'almost exclusively’ devoted to sculpture is to make 
an unfounded assumption. The reason of course is that amateurs still 
take their ideas of Greek art from the museums. The statues and bas- 
reliefs have survived; the paintings have almost entirely vanished. 

It is true that in the development of Greek art sculpture took pre- 
cedence of painting because of its early association with religion. When 
the temples were built, they were not to accommodate the worshippers 
who thronged in the temenos or sacred enclosure, but as homes for the 
gods — and also for the statues by which great sculptors attempted to 
express their idea of divinity. Then the frieze and pediments of the 
temples and parts of the interior were painted in gay colours. 

For in and after the fifth century b.c.^ painting was widely practised 
and highly honoured. To judge from the indications of ancient hterature, 
Polygnotus, Zeuxis, and the great painters of the fourth century, Apelles 
and others, were not inferior to Leonardo and Michael Angelo. All their 
pictures have disappeared, frescoes and easel-paintings alike; but a copy 
of one of the masterpieces — ^the battle between Alexander and Darius— 
survives in a mosaic. The sense of grouping, the impetuous movement 
animating these masses of horsemen and spearmen, the terror and energy 

^ Our italics. 

^ It may be noted that the golden age of Vase-Painting was somewhat earlier, from 
m. 560 to ca. 430 B.c. ; but such great artists as Exekias, Epictetus, the Fan Painter and 
the Brygus Painter were more of draughtsmen than colourists (see C. T. Seltman, Attic 
Vase-Painting^ Harvard, 1933). 
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of battle, all give tlie most vivid idea of what the original must have 
been like. Pliny and other authors describe some of the paintings of 
the golden age; we know very little of them by other means. But we are 
able to form some idea of the paintings of the third century B.c. from 
the imitations which the journeymen who decorated the homes of wealthy 
Campanians made from the copy-books which they carried round with 
them. If Heredia had taken as his models, not the paintings of Gustave 
Moreau, ,bB.t frescoes from Pompeii or Herculaneum, he would not have 
incurred the kind of reproach which has been brought against him. 

But apart from paintings it has been truly observed that 'colour is 
of the very essence of Greek architecture’.^ The first temples were of 
wood, the pediments and cornices being in painted terra-cotta. When 
stone was adopted, the triglyphs and cornices were painted in red and 
blue; the background of the pediment was coloured and the statues or 
figures m rehef which occupied it were probably painted to resemble life. 
The pediments were usually surmounted by statues with gilded shield 
and spear. These temples were not of bare stone, inside and out, like 
a modern church: they were of marble or, if of stone, were entirely coated 
with a white and polished stucco which might be still more beautiful 
as it shone in the sun. The mouldings in the interior were almost certainly 
painted; and when we remember that the walls of the cella were often 
covered with noble pictures; that the statue of the god was sometimes 
in gold and ivory; and that numerous votive offerings were suspended 
from the columns or laid in the naves, we shall realize that the interior 
of a Greek temple was much richer and warmer in colouring than most 
modern churches, as the outside also was brighter and more vivid. 

And it is- equally true to say that colour played as great a part in the 
everyday scene for the Greek as it does for the majority of southern 
Europeans in the twentieth century. The agora of a Greek city was 
probably not, like the piazza of an Italian town, surrounded by houses 
painted in warm pinks and ochres; but the crowds of market-buyers m 
their white and coloured tunics and, in the background, the painted 
frescoes under the colonnades of the 'Stoa poikile’ (as in Athens and 
Tarentum), would compensate for the lack of this 'feature. To reproach 
Heredia with a superficial understanding of ancient Greece because he 
is primarily a colQurist is to ignore an essential element in Greek life 
and art. 

But, may the critic object, it is a question of literary style. Is one then 
to suppose that in ancient Greece the arts of sculpture, painting and 
^ Percy Gardiier, Principles of Greek Art, p. 130. 
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literature developed in isolation? Simonides is said to have described 
painting as dumb poetry and poetry as painting that speaks, and the 
saying was to be discussed for generations and revived in the eighteenth 
century by Dubos. One may question the aesthetic value of the idea, 
but it at least shows that the notion of a certain parallelism between the 
arts was present to the Greek mind. 

In literature, on the other hand, it is true that the Greeks showed 
great sobriety in their use of colour; and we have to decide whether, in 
evoking the Hellenic world, we should imitate Hellenic style — or at least 
approach it in sobriety (which is what Desonay thinks, and with some 
reason) — or describe that world as it appears to us and in language corre- 
sponding to the modern sensibility. The first is Matthew Arnold’s method 
and is seen to perfection in his fragments of an Antigone and a^Dejaneira. 
The second, at its best, is the method of Keats; but it is also exempli- 
fied by Arnold in The Strayed Reveller and Empedocles on Etna. This offers 
us a vision, or rather a dream, of ancient Greece which is a different but 
perhaps equally legitimate means of interpreting something of which we 
can never have more than an approximate knowledge. That Keats, of all 
English poets, is one of those who have come nearest the Greek spirit, 
IS generally agreed. But he could not be as familiar as Arnold with that 
spirit because he did not know Greek, and also because Chapman’s Homer 
which had revealed so much to him was a Homer expressed in Elizabe- 
than style and lacking therefore in that ^plainness and directness’ which, 
as Arnold says, are marks of the real ‘Homer’, both as to ideas and to 
style,^ 

If in spite of this we still prefer Keats’s method, we should be sure 
that the fi^avour of our Hellenic poetry is as satisfying to the scholar — 
that is, the non-pedantic scholar — as it usually is in Keats. Judged by 
these standards, Heredia’s method is nearer Keats’s than Arnold’s; but 
his temper as a rule less pure, less balanced, less Hellenic than Keats’s. 

Heredia and the epigram 

Heredia never tired of the great subjects of Greek legend. As he treated 
them in successive sonnets he made steady progress, from the early 
Triomphe d'lacchos (1863) and Jason et Medee (1872), which are certainly 
‘more tropical than Greek’, to the finished perfection of La Vision d’Ajax 
(1905). He cast off successively the not very happy influence of Banville, 
the dangerous influence of contemporary painters (which nevertheless 
had assisted him on occasion), and came to rely more and more on a sense 
^ ‘On translating Homer’, in Works, ed. Macmillan, 1903, voL v, pp. 162, 176. 
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of mytliology formed by Menard and Decbarme. Hence tMs long sequence 
of sonnetSj stretcMng from 1861 to 1905, shows a growing refinement 
of taste, a shedding of bad native tendencies, a movement towards 
pure Hellenism. 

This movement was no doubt assisted by his acquaintance with the 
poets of the Greek Anthology. He had begun to interest himself in the 
more intimate aspects of country life and private life among the Greeks 
and to take as his models the idyll and in particular the epigram, which 
enjoyed so wide a vogue during the Hellemstic period. 'A feature of the 
age’, writes Mr Tarn, 'was the widespread mastery of the epigram and 
the fact that in it writers were not ashamed to show their feelings. . . . 
[The epigram] outlasted every other form of poetry and perished only 
with the Greek language.’^ 

Although the master of the idyll, Theocritus, spent some time at the 
court of Ptolemy and is, in a sense, Alexandrian, he remained faithful 
to the Muses of Sicily, and it is the shepherds and country maidens of 
Sicily and Magna Graecia who are the subjects of his poems. Heredia 
does not seem to have owed much to his influence; he felt him through 
Virgil’s Eclogues, as one can see in Le Chevrier and Les Bergers; but to 
the epigram he was deeply and directly indebted. Towards 1888 he had 
conceived the idea of adapting a number of the sepulchral epigrams from 
the Anthology in sonnet form, and the Anthology now became one of his 
favourite sources of inspiration. 

The epigram was a genre well adapted to the Greek genius. It is 
concise but not condensed; nowhere is the art of selection better dis- 
played. Whether the epigram has any such close affinities with the 
sonnet as M. Zilliacus and M. Ibrovac think, one may seriously doubt. 
The fact of both offering a form adapted 'to the concentrated expression 
of a thought or feeling’ hardly suffices to make the sonnet the best 
medium for the translation of an epigram: there are other lyrical forms 
which are better. The epigram is much more simple, conveying limpidly 
and with ease the spontaneous expression of a single idea. Heredia’s 
sonnets are, by comparison, packed with ideas and, too often, glittering 
with colours — but not always. What is certain is that Heredia now 
had before him, instead of the modern and not entirely beneficial in- 
fluence of BanviUe and Leconte de Lisle, a series of the most finished 
poets "who have ever lived. 

The epigram had appeared at an early date, but it was from the fourth 
century b.c. to the Augustan Age that it enjoyed its heyday; from the 
^ Mellmislic OiviUsation, 1930, pp. 242-3. 
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time of Anyte, Callimaclius of Cyrene and Leonidas of Tarentum to the 
time of Meleager and Crmagoras. And it is significant that Heredia 
selects Ms models in tMs period, neglecting the great Simonides equally 
with the ingenious, humorous Agathias. To present these poets of the 
Hellenistic period as in any sense inferior workmen, to speak of the 
'faults’ of this literature as analogous to ours, is completely to misunder- 
stand them. They offered models of feeling and taste which will never 
be surpassed, which are indeed so far in advance of our own day that 
the very notion of them is only open to a few. One may judge of this 
from their mfluence on Heredia and from Ms reactions. 

The sepulcMal epigrams are clearly the ones which appealed most 
directly to Mm. The charm of the descriptive and dedicatory epigrams, 
which are often simpler, would perhaps be only communicable to a mind 
steeped m the Hellemc tradition. The amatory epigrams he also ignores. 
Of the sepulchral epigrams he selects those which treat of the deaths 
of young men and young girls; he neglects those on mothers and virtuous 
wives, athletes, philosophers, pessimists and wine-bibbers. He evokes 
fche 'melodious noise’ of PMlaems’s pet grasshopper, but not the joyful 
frolics of the dolphin, nor the death pangs of the war-horse, nor 'the 
resonant cry’ of the partridge playing with his fellows 'through the 
shady coppice’. His selection is too meagre to be called representative; 
but it is evident that these simpler aspects of Greek poetry were better 
adapted to Ms muse than the grand themes of mythology; they restrained 
Ms penchant for colour and rhetoric. 

He used the translation of the Anihologia Palatina which had been 
issued by Hachette in two volumes in 1863. The renderings were not 
always accurate; but one could hardly make this a ground of reproach 
to the anonymous scholar who was offering the Anthology for the first 
time in French and who modestly warned 'les amis des lettres grecques’ 
that Ms work had been undertaken only 'pour leur faciliter la lecture 
d’un recueil dont on ne sentira bien que dans I’original le m4rite et le 
charme’. It is a little doubtful whether Heredia took M. Deheque at 
his word: the temptation to versify from a prose rendering in French 
was great. Admirers have nevertheless complimented Mm on the results. 
'La matiere souvent aride et maigre des petits poetes de I’hellenisme 
fimssant a ete, plus d’une fois, animee et fecond4e par I’imagination de 
Heredia’, declares M. Zilliacus; 'il y a presque toujours, dans les sonnets 
du poete fran§ais, une poesie plus riche et plus f4conde que dans les 
Spigrammes grecques qui lui ont servi de modMes.’ 


M.L.B.XXXVn 
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Votive epigrams 

We may seek, and find, tkis "riclier poetry’ in Epigmmme votive ( 1888 ), 
wiiicli was one of the first of the series to appear. The poet evokes a 
practice familiar among the religious-minded Hellenes — ^that of dedi- 
cating to the god the instruments of one’s craft, or indeed anything 
which made one think of his favour. Leonidas speaks of the trophies 
he had seen hanging from the columns of a temple. One such trophy — 
the shield of the Trojan Euphorbus, which Menelaus had dedicated in 
a temple — was recognized one day as his own by Pythagoras of Samos, 
who knew then that in a former existence he had been Euphorbus. So 
again, in an epigram of Hegesippus, Archestratus consecrates his shield 
to Heracles: det the War God’s hateful strife be satisfied!’ he says. 
Promachus, in an epigram of Mnasalcas, dedicates to Apollo a curved 
bow and empty quiver; the winged arrows, he adds, are in the heart 
of foes who received them in the fray; it is they who will offer them to 
the god. 

If this poetry be 'arid’, Heredia’s sonnet is assuredly less so. 

AurudeAr^sl A la belliqueuse Discorde I 
Aide-moi, je suis vieux, a suspendre au pilier 
Mes glaives ebr^ohes et mon lourd boucber, 

Et oe casque rompu qu’un crin sanglant d^borde. 

An aged warrior of the fifth century b.c. — ^ the age to which this episode 
must belong — ^would have addressed the god in milder terms. Votive 
offerings were frequently made in consequence of a signal act of kindness 
or protection. A soldier dedicating Ms arms to a god would either utter 
a sigh of relief, as in the case of Axchestratus, or thank the god for sus- 
taining and watcMng over him in the fight. He might invoke 'Dear 
Zeus’ or 'Dear Artemis’; he would hardly invoke 'La belliqueuse Dis- 
corde’ and proceed with a list of his arms and weapons — ^for the list 
is not closed. 


Joins-y cet arc. Mais, dis, convieat-il que je torde 
Le chanvre autour du bois? — c’est un dur neflier 
Que nul autre jamais n’a su faire plier — 

Ou que d’uii bras tremblant je tende encor la corde? 

Prends aussi 1© carquois. Ton obO. semble cbercher 
En leur game de cuir les armes de Farcher, 

Les filches que le vent des batailles disperse; 

II est vide. Tu crois que j’ai perdu mes traits? 

Au champ de Marathon tu les retrouverais. 

Car ils y sont restes dans la gorge du Perse. 

There is something familiar here: these memories of Marathon can be 
no other than the memories of the old ^Aeschylus, standing in exile by 
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the Svhite waters of Sicilian Gela\ There, casting back over the space 
of thirty years and more, over the cause of his exile and his triumphs 
at the Dionysia, and Salamis and the Persian wars, his mind came to 
rest on the day when he had fought in the front ranks of the Athenian 
hoplites. So, in the epitaph which he would ask the people of Gela to 
put over his grave, he would make no mention of his tragedies, but say 
only that Euphorion’s son lay here, under the wheat-bearing earth, far 
from Athens his home; for the rest, ‘Marathon and the short-haired 
Medes would speak of his valour’. 

hleredia’s Greek warrior does not practise the same reticence. He not 
only converses garrulously with the god, but offers him a surprising 
assortment of arms and weapons: an incredible assortment; for it is 
unlikely that a fifth-century Athenian, already specialized in the use 
of arms, would dedicate both sword and bow and quiver to Ares. Heredia 
would have done better to imitate the ‘arid’ brevity of Aeschylus, or 
stick closer to the ‘meagre’ details given by Mnasalcas. 

He was better inspired in composing Le Laboureur: 

Le semoir, la charrue, un joug, des socs luisants, 

La herse, I’aiguillon et la faulx aceree 
Qui fauchait en un jour les epis d’une airee, 

Et la fourche qui tend la gerbe aux paysans ; 

Ces outils familiers, aujourd’bui trop pesants, 

Le vieux Parmis les voue a I’linmortelle R,h6e — 

Are we to agree with M. Desonay that this is ‘the impersonal language 
of an auctioneer ’ ? It is certain that the epigram by Antiphilus of Byzan- 
tium, on which the sonnet is modelled, has a simpler, more naive quality. 
But Heredia, who was fond of country bfe and possessed a large vocabu- 
lary of rustic terms, could hardly fail to add to the list of Parmis’s 
instruments. Such enumerations are not rare in the A.uihology and were 
sometimes ridiculed by the Greeks themselves, as in the case of a famous 
and touching epitaph by Pisander of Rhodes. In the present instance 
the long hst adds to the sense of old Parmis’s life of toil : moreover, the 
development of the epigram is Heredia’s: 

Ces outils familiers, aujourd’liui trop pesants, 

Le vieux Parmis les voue a Timmortelle Rh6e 
Par qui le germe ecldt sous la terre sacree. 

Pour lui, sa t4che est faite; il a quatre-vingts ans. 

Pres d’un si^cle, au soleil, sans en etre plus riche, 

II a pouss6 le coutre au travers de la friche; 

Ayant v^cu sans joie, il vieillit sans remords. 

Mais il est las d’avoir tant peine sur la gl^foe 
Et songe que peut-6tre il faudra, chez les morts. 

Labourer des champs d’ombre arroses par Ffirebe. 


1S~2 
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This interpretation of the old man's thoughts with all their weariness dnd 
pathos, this heavy sense of desolation, is Heredia’s. One may perhaps 
question its historical accuracy, the more so as there is no warrant for 
it in Antiphilus’s poem. A countryman’s life in ancient Greece was 
usually a hard one ; whether it was normally ' sans j oie ’ is another matter, 
Parmis, in fact, bears a strong resemblance to La Bruyere’s peasants. 
The likelihood of a Greek peasant’s so contemplating the next world is, 
however, not perhaps incredible, if we admit the ‘vie sans joie’; and if 
the poet had not mistaken Erebus for a river, one would have been 
disposed to count this sonnet as one of his successes. 

The sepulchral epigrams 

The death of a son, his father’s only hope, the death of a young 
mother, taking her child with her, ‘to remind her of his father’ — the 
pathos of these themes is commemorated in some of the most touching 
of the sepulchral epigrams. So also the death of a young girl on the 
threshold of marriage: 

Mot marriage but Death for bridegroom did Clearista receive 

Poet after poet returns to this theme which seemed tragic beyond the 
passing of those who had known, if only for a year, the fullness of life. 
Heredia’s La Jeune Morte is an original treatment of the subject rather 
than an adaptation. We no longer hear the one sad dirge, but see the 
plants and living things about the dead girl’s tomb : the value of life to 
all that is young becomes the keynote of the poem, and it is as Hellenic 
as the other. 

Qui que tu sois, Yivant, passe vite parmi 

L’herbe du tertre oh ma cendre mconsolee; 

Me foule point les fleurs de Thumble mausol6e 

D’oii j’ecoute ramper le iierre et la fourmi. 

Tu t’arretes? Un chant de colombe a gemi. 

Mon t qu’elle ne soit pas sur ma tombe immolee ! 

Si tu veux m’^tre cher doime lui la volee. 

La vie est si douce, ah! laisse-la vivre, ami. 

Poignant above all is the cry of those who have perished in the wastes 
of ‘the unharvested sea’, or lie without burial on a distant shore. The 
sea which penetrated their country on almost every side, which they 
had to cross for their principal trading, which separated the various 
branches of the Greek family more than it has separated any family 
of nations but our own — ^the sea was an object of dread and almost of 
hatred for the Greek. ‘Keep off from me, thou fierce sea, eight cubits’ 
space and swell and roar with aU thy might. But if thou dost destroy 
the tomb of Eumares, naught shaE it profit thee, for naught shalt thou 
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find but bones and asbes.’^ After tbe spring storms wMcb came in tbe 
month Mounycbion tbe merchant ships would set out in all directions, 
for the Euxine and the Levant, for Gyrene and Magna Graecia and distant 
Massilia. Then, for four or five months there would be fair weather; 
but it was wise to be snug in harbour from Hhe rising of rainy Arcturus 
(September) until after the time 'when the kids are setting’ (November). 
In the month Poseideon (December) the Sea-God was used to smooth 
out the waves with his trident: then one might venture out and coast 
prudently along the mainland, with a harbour in reach ; but there was no 
great security until the following April. The small vessels of the Ancients 
were not made to resist storms, and experiences Hke St Paul’s between 
Cyprus and Malta were a matter of normal occurrence for Greek mariners. 
Happy, in their eyes, was the life of a shepherd among the grassy hills 
for as 'a mother is sweeter than a stepmother’ so 'is earth dearer than 
the grey sea’. Even in his long sleep, the shipwrecked mariner could 
not forget the 'sleepless’ waves. 'Even among the dead’, we read in an 
epigram of Archias of Byzantium, 'the hateful roar of the billows sounds 
in my ears’.® Woe to the rash sailor who finds himself in mid-ocean 
during a November storm. 

Heedless, Theotimus, of the coming evil setting of rainy Arcturus, didst thou set 
out on thy perilous voyage, which carried thee and thy companions, racing over the 
Aegaean in the many-oared galley, to Hades. Alas for Aristodice and Eupoiis, thy 
parents, who mourn thee, embracmg thy empty tomb.^ 

The bitterness of grief becomes softened — or so one fancies — in the 
later epigrams, but this was perhaps because the Roman Peace had 
suppressed piracy and brought a general political security to the Mediter- 
ranean lands. 

Be called Erotides, ye Oxeiai [writes Crinagoras, the contemporary of Horace], 
it is no shame for you to change; for Eros himself gave both his name and his beauty 
to the boy whom Dies laid here beneath a heap of clods. 0 earth, crowded with 
tombs, and sea that washest on the shore, do thou lie light on the boy, and thou 
lie hushed for his sake.® 

Le Naufrage (1893) gives no unworthy echo to these moving verses, 
and Heredia’s gift of visualization appears to advantage in the opening 
picture of the great lighthouse at Alexandria, which seems to the young 
sea captain to flee away beyond the rigging of his ship as she leaves the 
harbour — 

^ By Asolepiades, Book vn, no. 284. Trans. W. R. Baton. 

® Of. Book VII, no. 636 (by Crinagoras). 

® Book vn, no. 278. Trans. W. R. Baton. 

^ Book vn, no. 539. By Berses (ca. 300 b.o.). Trans, W. R. Baton. 

® Book vn, no, 628. Trans. W. R. Baton. 
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At€c la brise en ponpe et par un ciel serein, 

Voyant le Phare fiur a travers la mature, 

II est parti d’^gypte au lever de FArcture, 

Pier de sa nef rapide aux flancs doubles d’airain. 

II ne reverra plus le mole Alexandrm. 

Dans le sable oh pas meme un chevreau ne p4ture 
La tempdte a creuse sa triste sepulture; 

Le vent du large y creuse quelque arbuste marin. 

Au pli le plus profond de la mouvante dune, 

Bn la nuit sans aurore et sans astre et sans lune, 

Que le navigateur trouve enfin le repos. 

O Terre, 6 Mer, piti6 pour son ombre anxieuse ! 

Et sur la rive hell^ne oh sont venus ses os, 

Soyez-lui, toi, legere, et toi, silencieuse. 

The concluding invocation is an almost literal transcript from Crinagoras, 
or rather from Deheqne’s version, which might perhaps be bettered. 
Crinagoras had written: 

CO crrjfjiaro^crcra^ koX r} irapa B(,v\ 6d\arrcra, 

rraibl crv pev KOV<j)r} Kficro, arv ^crvx^V^ 

which means: ^0 earth full of tombs and sea [that washest] on the shore, 
do thou lie light on the boy, and thou quiet.’ Deheque had translated, 
‘0 terre amoncelee sur cette.tombe’; but arjiMaro^is must mean 'full of 
tombs’, 'crowded with tombs’, as Mr Paton says — a famihar image to 
the Hellenes who thought of the multitude of the dead as far out- 
numbering that of the living: more poignant, and also making better 
sense; for if the earth were 'piled on the tomb’, how could it lie lightly? 
One doubts whether Heredia grasped the value of arjiJuaroeGaa: otherwise, 
he would hardly have resisted taking this trophy for his poem. 

To attempt, as in this sonnet, to mingle the inspiration of the early 
Hellenistic age with that of the Augustan might seem perilous; but the 
general feeling is Hellenistic, and Le Naufrage may be counted as an 
example of successful adaptation. 

One cannot say quite as much of La Priere du Mori (1890). Doubtless, 
there is warrant in the Anthology for almost everything in the sonnet: 
in the record of the traveller who, 'hastening to glorious Sparta’, was 
murdered by brigands (vii, 544); and of those other two who adjure 
the passer-by, 'by Zeus, protector of strangers’, to tell their father 'in 
Aeolian Thebes that Menis and Polynicus are no more’ (vii, 540, by 
Damagetes). So also Perses speaks of parents who embrace an empty 
tomb (vii, 539). It seems hypercritical to suggest, with Vianey, that 
this G-reek of Heredia’s who exclaims:- 'Hul n’a venge mon trepas’, 
sounds more like a hTorseman than a Greek. True, there is an anonymous 
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epigram (vii, 310) which Vianey might have quoted in support of his 

view : 

He who slew me buried me, hiding Ms crime: since he gives me a tomb, may he 
meet with the same kmdness in return. 

But what cultured irony is m these words! The feelings of Heredia’s 
Greek may, it is true, be more Scandinavian — or Corsican but the 
theme of vengeance is common enough in the older Greek literature to 
afford a justification for Heredia. 

Heredia could not fail to be struck by the epigrams of Leonidas of 
Tarentum — ^pastorals, votive epigrams, sepulchral epigrams and other 
pieces which are numerous in Books vi and vii of the Anihologia Palatina 
and which have recently been beautifully translated by Dr Edwyn Bevan. 
Leonidas wrote for children and sailors, for poor artisans and the country 
folk whom he met on his wanderings. If at times he took a hand in 
politics or wrote for Neoptolemus and Pyrrhus, the Epirote condottieri, 
he remained at his best the poet of simple things; and there has never 
been a better. He has been compared with W. H. Davies, and again with 
Gray; but beyond and above the voice of this country Muse, there is 
at times in his work a note of deep, almost cosmic, melancholy, as in 
the great poem beginning: 

Measureless time or ever thy years, 0 man, were reckoned; 

Measureless time shaM run over thee, low in the ground; 

And thy life between is — ^what? The flick of a flying second, 

A flash, a pomt — or less, if a lesser thing can be found. 

Poor httle hfe ! — not even, so fugitive, fill’d with pleasure ! 

Hateful IS death, but life hath a bitterer taste of tears. 

Behold the groundwork of bones ! Exactly drawn to that measure, 

Do ye exalt your brows, 0 men, to the cloudy spheres?^ 

His epigram for old Platthis who ^near the door of gray old age used 
to sing a tune to her spindle and familiar distaff’ was adapted by Heredia 
in La Fileuse — one of the posthumous sonnets of 1906. Here the develop- 
ment is happier, more true to Greek feeling, than in La Priere du MorL 
There is certainly an echo of Leonidas in Les Bergers (1888), which is com- 
monly supposed to have been inspired by Virgil; but it is in the sonnet 
to the dead grasshopper that he has left his deepest mark. 

The Greeks were very fond of their animals. At Akragas the young 
men raised tombs to their horses and the girls to their pet doves. In 
these western colonies, as in old Greece, men lived so near to the hills 
and woods that it did not occur to them to separate the wild things from 
that divine nature from which all were sprung. So the epigrams to 

^ Trans. E. Bevan. 
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domestic animals are not poets’ fancies but tbe expressions of a general 
feeling. Dr Mackail writes : 

Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial and their iastmg rest. 
The shrill cicala, silent and no more looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows 
whose flowers the Queen of the Bead herself keeps bright with dew. The sweet- 
throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, the speckled partridge in the coppice, 
go at the appointed time upon their silent way — i'psas angusti terminus aevi excipif — 
and come into human S3rmpathy because their brief life is taken to its rest hke man’s 
own in so brief a term.^ 

So, too, we have the epigram for the ox, too old for service, whom his 
grateful master does not send to the slaughter-house but leaves in the 
meadow to graze and rest;^ for the magpie who of old used to answer 
shepherds and woodmen, and often like Echo utter mocking cries, but 
who now lies dead, ‘'having renounced his passion for mimicry’;® for 
the dolphin who would arch his neck as he rushed up from the depths, 
or, dancing to the sound of the flute, throw high the spray around the 
ship, until, one day, the storm casts him up so that he lies dead on the 
narrow beach If the Greeks built tombs and made epitaphs for their 
own animals, this was probably for religious as well as for sentimental 
reasons; or rather because there was no more absolute break between 
the animal and human than between the human and divine. They felt 
that those animals we take into our homes as companions deserve our 
special affection ; if we misuse them, we shall be pursued by their Erinyes.^ 

To the reader of to-day the story of Philaenis’s grasshopper seems no 
more than the pretty fancy of a child: to the poet of Tarentum it was, 
like other dear and lovely things, only one aspect of a nature which 
touched religion on every side. For the nether world, one did not doubt, 
would be peopled with the shades of the birds and beasts and insects 
which had gladdened our life upon earth. So the names of faithful 
animals might appear with the name of their master on the tomb where 
aU reposed: 

Tbe man’s name was Hippaemon, tbe horse’s Podargos, tbe dog’s Letbargos, and 
tbe serving man’s Babes, a Thessalian, from Crete, of Magnesian race, tbe son of 
Haemon. He perished fighting in tbe front ranks. 

To some among the Ancients this epitaph by Pisander of Rhodes 
appeared droll: it is obviously naive and touching. There is, on the other 
hand, a literary, a sophisticated element in the poems where Meleager 
calls upon the cicada in the tree above him to strike up a new tune, so 

^ Bdect Epigrams from the Greeh Anthology, London, 1906. Introduction, p. 80, 

^ See Walter Leaf, Little Poems from the Greek, 1922, vol. i, 

® Book VII, no. 191 (by Archias). Trans, W. R. Baton. 

^ Book vn, no, 215 (by Anyte) and no. 214 (by Arcbias). 

® T. ZieMski, The Beligion ofAnci&nt Greece, pp. 40-2, 45. 
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that he may escape from the cares of love and snatch an hour’s sleep 
as there is in his address to the locust, with its charming periphrases: 

’AKptV, €}J.S)V dTrdrrjfxa 7r6da>Vj TrapafMvBiov vttvov^ 
aKpis^ dpovpairj Movcra, XiyvTrrepvye, 
avTO<pves ptprjpa \vpas, KpiK€ p.OL tl ttoO^ipov..,,^ 

But the balance between style and sentiment is perfect in the work of 
such writers as Anyte and Leonidas. Anyte tells how for her locust and 
her cicada little Myro made one tomb, ‘shedding girlish tears; for in- 
exorable Hades hath carried off her two pets’;® while Leonidas writes 
an epigram in form for Philaenis’s grasshopper : 

Wayfarer, though the tombstone that surmounts my grave seems small and almost 
on the ground, blame not Philaenis. Me, her singmg locust, that used to walk on 
thistles, a thing that looked like a straw, she loved and cherished for two years, 
because I made a melodious sound. And even when I was dead she cast me not 
away, but built this httle monument of my varied talent.^ 

TMs was the piece which Heredia took as the basis of his sonnet, 
though he was not very well served by Deheque’s rendering of it. 
Leonidas had written: 

rr}v yap doidov 

dicpida, rrjv €vcrav to rrplv aKai/^o^iariv, 
diTrXovs XvKa^avras €(pi\aro r^v icaXapuriv.,.. 

Deh^que makes the grasshopper sing ‘ sur les buissons et dans les chaumes 
and says that Philaenis Ta aim4e deux ans, Fa nourrie’. But i^iXaro 
probably only denotes 'loved and cared for’, while aKavdo^dns- means 
‘ going on thorns i.e. on a prickly plant such as a thistle or thorn-bush. 
In the line which might be seriously misinterpreted 

dcTrXov^ is XvKa^avras icpiXaro r^v KaXapircp, 

KaXajjbXrcs can hardly be a mere alternative for aKpls^ but must denote 
'the straw-like thing’, that is, of course, the d/cptV. These homely and 
authentic touches disappear under Heredia’s wand, which evokes for us 
a green grasshopper singing amid, such high-class plants as the trefoil 
and the whortleberry ! 

Ici git, Stranger, la verte sauterelle 

Que durant deux saisons nourrit la jeune Heli6, 

Et dont Faile vibrant sous le pied dentek 
Bruissait dans le pm, le cytise ou Fairelle. 

Elle s’est tue, helasl la lyre naturelle, 

La muse des guerets, des siHons et du ble; 

De peur que son leger sommeil ne soit trouble, 

Ah! passe vite, ami, ne p^se pomt sur elle. 

C’est la. Blanche, au miHeu d’une touffe de thym, 

Sa pierre fun^raire est fraichement pos^e. 

Que d’hommes n’ont pas eu ce supreme destin ! 

1 Book vn, no. 196. a Book vn, no. 195, 

® Book vn, no. 190. Trans. W. R. Baton, 

^ Book vn, no. 198. Trans. W. R. Baton. 
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Des larmes d’un enfant sa tombe est arrosee, 

Et TAnrore pieuse y fait chaque matin 
Une libation de gouttes de rosee. 

*La Ijrre natnrelle’ (ayro^ues- fJLLfjLrjfjLa Xvpag) and ^la muse des guerets’ 
{dpovpaiT] Movora) are acknowledgements to Meleager; and 'Des larmes 
d’un enfant. . . ’ is a reminiscence of little Myro. Yet the sonnet is more 
than a skilful mosaic ; it is a charming evocation. 

The poems to which it takes us back are no doubt what M. Martino 
calls 'les mignardises de TAnthologie’. But does the word fit? 'Mignar- 
dises ’ there certainly are in the Anthology, but they belong to a much 
later period. When the partridge belonging to Agathias Scholasticus has 
its head bitten off by the cat (vii, 204), the poet asks whether the ' ailouxos ’ 
still expects to dwell in his halls. 'No! dear partridge, I will not leave 
thee unhonoured in death, but on thy body I will slay thy foe. For thy 
spirit grows ever more perturbed until I perform the rites that Pyrrhus 
executed on the tomb of Achilles’.^ We feel sure, none the less, that 
the 'ailouros ’ got off with no more than a whipping; did not Damocharis, 
a pupil of Agathias, himself address an epigram to this 'most wicked 
of cats’, in which he concluded: 'Thy heart is set now on partridges, but 
the mice meanwhile are dancing, running off with thy dainties’ll 

These are the 'mignardises’ of the Anthology and their witty authors 
'les petits poetes de Fhellenisme finissant’. But they were writing in the 
sixth century of our era, not in the time of Leonidas or even of Meleager. 
When M. Ibrovac, impressed by what seems to him the 'modern’ tone 
of certain Greek poets, observes: 'les epigrammes de Meleagre et d’Archias 
eemblent avoir ete ecrites de nos jours par une main moms ferme que 
celle de I’auteur des Trophees\ one can only be astonished. M. Zilliacus, 
less naively, concludes that 'il y a presque toujours, dans les sonnets 
du poete frangais, une poesie plus riche et plus profonde que dans les 
epigrammes grecques qui lui out servi de modSes’. This may be true 
as regards 'richesse’; it is never true of their 'profondeur’, Heredia’s 
sonnets are not greater than the epigrams of Archias, Perses and the 
others: they are different. 

And — despite the manifest success of Le Naufrage, La Jeune Morte 
and ^pigrammefuneraire — he was probably better inspired by the bucolic 
Muse, when he recalled a few lines from Virgil or Horace or from Leonidas’s 
pastoral poems, and for the general picture relied on his knowledge of 
country life in ancient Hellas. 

^ Book IV, no. 205. Trans. W. R. Paton. 

2 Book IV, no. 206. 
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The vikgilian mood 

Beading the first eclogue, Heredia found in the concluding words of 
Tityrus, in his invitation to the goat-herd Meliboeus to rest with him 
for the night, a motif ioi Le Chevrier (1888): 

Hic tamen hanc mecum poteras reqniescere noctem 
Fronde super viridi: sunt nobis mitia poma, 

Castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis .... 

But only a motif; for the scene has changed now from Italy to Arcadia, 
'a land which', as Zielinski says, 'remaining predominantly pastoral 
even in historic times, preserved better than other regions the traditions 
of the pastoral epoch We are no longer shaded by the beechwoods 
and chestnut forests of the Alps, but are in 'a harsh ravine' on the slopes 
of Mount Maenalus. 'Follow no further’, says the goat-herd: 

0 berger, ne suis pas dans cet 4pre ravin 
Les bonds capncieux de ce bouc indocile; 

Aux pentes du Menale, oil F^te nous exile, 

La nuit monte trop vite et ton espoir est vain, 

Hestons ici, veux-tu? J’ai des figues, du vin. 

Nous attendrons le jour en ce sauvage asile. 

Mais parle bas. Les Dieux sont partout, 6 Mnasyle I 
Hecate nous regarde avec son ceil divin. 

One can hardly picture the mountains of Arcadia without evoking 
their god, Hermes, whom Maia bore on Cyllene, or his son, 'the fantastic 
guardian-spirit of goats. Pan the goat-legged’.^ Heredia’s shepherds 
{Les Bergers, 1888) bring him a ewe with her lamb as an offering: 

Viens. Le sentier s’enfonce aux gorges de Cyllene. 

Voici Fantre et la source, et c’est la qu’il se plait 
A dormir sur un lit d’herbe et de serpolet 
A Fombre du grand pin oil chante son haleine. 

Attache a ce vieux tronc moussu la brebis pleine. 

Sais-tu qu’avant un mois, avec son agnelet, 

EUe lui donnera du fromage, du lait? 

Les Nymphes fileront un manteau de sa laine. 

Sois-nous propice, Pan! 6 Chevre-pied, gardien 
Des troupeaux que nourrit le mont Arcadien, 

Je t’mvoque. . . .11 entend! J’ai vu tressaillir Farbre, 

Partons. Le soleil plonge au couohant radieux. 

Le don du pauvre, ami, vaut un autel de marbre, 

Si d’un cceur simple et pur Foffrande est faite aux Dieux. 

Here the reminiscences of Virgil and Horace® are fused in a poem 
which seems wholly Greek and which owes less to them perhaps than 
to Leonidas. In his commentary on this sonnet M. Ibrovac seems to 

^ The Religion of Ancient Greece, p. 43. 2 22. 

® Virgil, Eclogue i; Horace, Book in, Ode xxni, 13. 
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have devoted attention only to the details. Heredia’s principal model 
must have been one of the early poems which Leonidas wrote for Neopto- 
lemus and which has been thus rendered by Professor F. A. Wright: 

Ye caves and thou most sacred hiH 
Where nymphs with white limbs gleam, 

Ye rocks that front the babbling rill 
And pme-trees by the stream, 

Thou, too, great Hermes, Maia’s child, 

Four-squared our flocl^ to guard, 

And Pan who from the cliff peaks ^d 
The pasturing goats dost ward, 

Accept ye aU these gifts of mine, 

This barley-cake, this cup of wine.^ 

'Comme Pan, dont il est le pere, Hermes preside a la generation; il. . . 
angmente la richesse par la multiplication des troupeaux’, writes Menard 
m a passage^ which provides the starting-point for A Hermes Criophore 
(1893). 

Here we are still with the Arcadian god, and among the shepherds and 
goat-herds who honour him; but this time in Magna Graecia, on the 
grassy banks of the Galaesus dear to the flocks with the skin coats that 
protect their fleece, as Horace describes them, dearer still to the Dorians 
who came here with Phalanthus, Hhe Laconian king’: 

Ille terrarum mihi praeter omnes 
Angulus ridet. . 

The god is described here as 'compagnon des Naiades’ because, as 
Zielinski says, Hhe nymphs of the waters and the meadows were the 
companions and assistants of the rustic gods — of Hermes and Pan’, 

Pour que le compagnon des Naiades se plaise 
A rendre la brebis agreable au belier 
Et qu’il veuille par lui sans fin multiplier 
L’errant troupeau qui broute aux berges de Galese, 

Il faut lui faixe f6te — 

The rest of the poem is based on an epigram attributed to Ibycus but 
probably by an unknown author (no. 17 of the Anthology of Planudes).^ 
These poems show that Heredia possessed a better sense of mythology 
and a truer feeling for rustic life in Greece than M. Desonay admits. 
Les dieux sont partout, 6 Mnasyle ! ’ In the ice-cold water of the spring, 
in the tree whose leaves shelter him from the sun, even among the 
mountain crags, the countryman feels the presence of friendly gods. 

^ Anthohgid Palatinaf vi, 3S4. See A History of later Ctreek Literature, p. 58. 

® Du FolytMisme helUnique, p. 44. 

® Horace, Book n, Ode vi. 

* J. W. Mackail, Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, pp. 147 and 360. 
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Their kindness to him and his flocks he will return by humble offerings. 
Whatever Heredia’s shortcomings in other respects, he conveyed a good 
impression of the divinity of Nature. 

Nor do his pictures of Hellenic Kfe suffer from being seen, in part, 
through the medium of Virgil and Horace. He is perhaps safer in their 
company than when he approaches the Greek poets alone, and few of 
his sonnets contain a truer feeling for the ancient world than the one in 
which he paraphrases the Ode ^Sic te diva. . The first two quatrains 
closely follow the opening verses in which Horace forms hopes and prayers 
for the vessel that is carrying Virgil to Greece • 

Sic te diva potens Cypri, 

Sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 

Ventorumque regat pater, 

Obstrictis aiiis praeter lapyga, 

Navis, quae tibi creditum 
Debes Vergilium; finibus Atticis 
Reddas mcolumem, precor, 

Et serves ammae dimidium meae. 

Heredia was never content with the expression of a feeling; he was 
'modern’ enough to require a picture; and it was natural that he should 
depict the vessel as it made its way over the Ionian Sea towards the 
Aegaean and the Cyclades. So he continues, in his invocation of the 
Dioscuri : 

A travers rArchipel oti le dauplun se joue, 

Guidez heureusement le chanteur de Mantoue; 

Pr^tez-iui, fils du Cygne, un haternel rayon. 

La moitie de mon ^me est dans la nef fragile 
Qui, sur la mer sacr^e oti chantait Arion, 

Vers la terre des Dieux porte le grand Virgile. 

The tercets afford a good example of Heredia’s theories regarding 
rhyme. He held that so far from limiting the poet’s expression, rhyme 
should liberate and enrich it. He excellently compared rhyme to a 
spring-board, 'll m’est arrive a moi-meme’, he said, 'de trouver, par 
le souci des rimes, des pensees interessantes.’ Thus in one of the best 
sonnets of Hortorum Deus it seems likely that the word ' Lare ’ suggested 
'hilare’, which adds humour to the piece and is in keeping with the other 
qualities of the domestic god. In the present instance one wonders 
whether Heredia beginning, as he usually did, with the tercets, did not 
first write : 

A travers rArchipel. . . 

Guidez heureusement le chanteur de Mantoue, 
and whether 'Mantoue’ did not suggest 'joue’ and 'se joue’, and so 'oil 
le dauphin se joue’. Pour le vaisseau de Virgile belongs to the same year 

^ Horace, Book i. Ode m. 
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(1888) as four of tiie Epigrammes et Bucoliques, Various epigrams in the 
Anthology must have familiarized him at this time with the dolphin, 
drawn as the Ancients believed by the sound of the flute, gambolling 
around the ship’s bows. And once the dolphin was introduced, 'Arion’ 
rhyming with ^ rayon’, followed naturally in the second tercet as also 
his figure was suggested by the Ionian Sea which the vessel crossed on 
its way from Brundisium. For it was on this sea that the great musician 
had been robbed and thrown overboard — ^to be caught up miraculously 
by a dolphin and transported with miraculous speed to Corinth, so the 
story ran. 

One can hardly say that in the Mpigram^nes et BucoUques Heredia 
gives us what, in Vianey’s words, he had proposed: 'de la vie privee 
des Grecs une pemture precise ou bien des traits sont d’un interet 
eternellement humain.’ He offers us only aspects and glimpses of that 
life, always poetical and frequently accurate. 

There are times when his understanding of the Greek temper seems 
perfect; and then again oneTias the impression that it was neither very 
deep nor very wide. To attempt to adapt the epigrams as sonnets, and 
to call the latter ' 4pigrammes shows a misunderstanding of the epigram : 
half a dozen lyrical forms are better fitted for the purpose, as our own 
translators know.^ Cory’s famous rendering of Callimachus’s epigram for 
Heracleitus^ reads like a piece of native English; but it is nearer the 
Greek spirit than any sonnet could he. To Heredia’s Epigramme votive 
who would not really prefer Professor Wright’s unpretentious translation 
of one of Leonidas’s votive epigrams: 

This noiseless baU and top so round. 

This rattle with its lively sound, 

These bones with which he loved to play, 

Companions of his childhood’s day, 

To Hermes, if the god they please, 

An offering from Philocles.^ 

^pigramme funiraire is, in its way, a perfect thing; but it is hardly 
an epigram. This is an epigram: 

He came from Malta; and Eumelus says 

He had no better dog in all his days. 

We called him Bull; he went into the dark. 

Along those roads We cannot hear him bark.^ 

^ See A. C. Benson, The JReed of Pan, 1922 ; The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation, 
passim. 

2 Ibid., no. 513 (p. 584). 

® Ant7wlog%a Palatim, Book vi, no. 309. See A History of later Greek Literature, p. 72. 

‘By Tynmes, Book vn, no. 211. Trans. Edmund Blunden {Oxford Booh of Greek Verse in 
TraThdation, p. 578). 
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We do not mean to compare Heredia and Mr Blunden to tlie advantage 
of either; but is it not clear that whereas the latter has put a Greek into 
an English epigram, Heredia has simply composed a beautiful French 
sonnet? All of which goes to show that his experiments arose from a 
failure to appreciate the true character of the epigram. That he had an 
obscure sense of this is evident from his manner of proceeding. Feeling 
the need for matter, he would take the cream off two, three or even four 
epigrams and then operate a kind of condensation. This might make a 
good sonnet in the manner of J^pigrammefuneraire; but it was a dangerous 
process when one tried to develop a single theme: it meant invention 
with its attendant perils {J^pigramme votive), but might result in some- 
thing very Hellenic {La Jeune Morte). 

One feels that a calmer temperament and somewhat more of what 
Arnold calls ‘inwardness’ were needed to make Heredia a perfect in- 
terpreter of Greek life. Yet he had a genuine, if exuberant, vein of 
poetry, and he was never more successful than when he subdued himself 
fco a simple or an elegiac tone, as in L’Exilee, Perhaps a more careful 
apprenticeship would have sufficed. Had he begun by rendering into 
quatrains the descriptive epigrams of Anyte and then paraphrased the 
longer, yet still simple pastoral poems of Leonidas, before attempting 
the more difficult sepulchral epigrams, he would have purified his taste 
and might have enriched modern French poetry with some beautiful 
verses. 


The man 

The question may still be asked whether Heredia in his character and 
life was more of a Hellene than in his poems; though one must doubt 
whether a man could cultivate the sonnet as his almost exclusive medium 
of expression over a period of forty years without giving a fairly com- 
plete idea of his personality. And of personality there was no lack, 
either on the physical side or the moral, ‘M. Jose-Maria de H4redia, 
Pexcellent poete qui est tout eclat et toute sonorite, qui petille, orepite, 
et rayonne sans cesse’, was Anatole France’s impression.^ And, indeed, 
Heredia in his young manhood had been a figure to draw attention 
even on the Boulevard, and still more on the beach at Douarnenez;, 
With his black, silky beard and costly ties, as dazzling as his sonnets, 
with his opulent cigars and resounding accents, he was something of the 
Spanish grandee, with a touch of the flamboyant and a flavour of Latin 
‘America. He had his oddities, too, a habit, quite innocent and inoffen- 
^ La V%e litUmire, l^re sene, ed, 1930, p. 248, 
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sive, of unexpected observations on tbe ways of tbe man of tbe world 
(bis friends addressed bim as " avdpco'rrog rov Koafiov ’), and a custom, already 
alluded to, wben reciting bis verses of prolonging tbe first consonant of 
an important word so as almost to give tbe impression of stammering, 
and also of making a slight biccougb on tbe penultimate syllable of tbe 
last verse of a sonnet. 

But if such mannerisms do not fulfil our idea of tbe perfect taste and 
balance of an Atbenian gentleman of tbe grand epoch, we may remember 
that this idea is itself highly conventional ; and also that in deeper matters 
Heredia practised tbe art of bving as few but tbe Greeks have practised 
it. He possessed tbe charm and good looks, tbe perfect health, tbe ability 
and tbe private fortune which enabled bim to live easily and harmoniously. 
He knew — what a certain number of writers have known — ^tbat writing 
is only a part of tbe art of living; not more important than life, though 
not less important. Even in bis writing be followed tbe precept of 'little 
and good’; be bad tbe sense to see that 'in art it is only tbe excellent 
that counts’; and in an age wben commercialism was permeating btera- 
ture and authors were being admired in proportion to their output, be 
persisted in writing with a moderation which men like Hugo and Zola 
would have done well to imitate. There is thus something Hellenic in 
tbe taste which be displayed in tbe conduct of bis career. 

He bad a high, though not exaggerated, idea of bis work. At tbe 
time of bis candidature for tbe Academy, wben Zola was one of bis rivals, 
be told tbe author of La Terre with a frankness which is more amusing 
to read of than it can have been to bis bearer, that a hundred years hence 
be, Zola, would not be read, 'tandis que moi, c’est bien le diable si, sur 
cent sonnets, je n’en ai pas un on deux dans une antbologie’ — which, 
taken as a whole, will probably be near tbe truth. Almost everyone 
with a knowledge of French has read one or two sonnets of Heredia. 

Tbe anthologies, however, rarely show bim at bis best. Not that be 
has been as ilbserved in this matter as Leconte de Lisle, whose Midi, 
roi des Stes was quoted to satiety in tbe poet’s lifetime; or as Sully 
Prudbomme, who at social gatherings was compelled to recite Le Vase 
brisi until all tbe pain — and the romance — behind that bttle poem bad 
been sullied and destroyed for bim. Yet Antoine et Cleopdtre appears 
rather more frequently in tbe anthologies than it deserves; and though 
the poet was fond enough of reciting it, one wonders whether a poet 
such as be is not better seen wben a rare grace visits bim than in bis 
more characteristic moods. He might even win a new popularity if 
instead of selecting Fuite de Centaures, So^r de Bataille and tbe etejnal 
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Antoine et CUopdtre, the editors of antkologies selected the beauttful 
Exilee (which Lemaitre set above all the other sonnets), or Sur le Lime 
des Amours de Fierre de Ronsard, or La Dogaresse (where the poet’s taste 
for colour finds appropriate and harmonious expression); or Sur un 
marhre hrise\ or perhaps, for its delightful mingling of tears and humour. 

Quel froid! le givre briUe aux derniers pampres verts; 

Je guette le soleil — 

the plaint of the rustic god, abandoned in some country villa in the Tiber 
valley. But the cycle of Greek sonnets would assuredly contribute its 
share, with Xe Chevrier or Les Bergers, Epigramme funeraire or Le 
Naufrage, and, above all, the splendid Vision Ajax. 

Conclusion 

Heredia is not greater than Callimachus or Leonidas — tant enfant! 
But he tried to be their disciple for a time, and not unsuccessfully; 
they, if they could return, would probably judge him less harshly than 
M. Desonay. For more than one reader has been brought back by the 
Trophies to the study of Greek poets whom he had loved but neglected 
since schooldays; others, who had never read them, have come, through 
Heredia, to know a higher excellence than the more modern poetry 
offers. The mission of Heredia, who m his way sincerely tried to dream 
the 'Hellenic dream', was to present pictures of the ancient world, often 
imperfect but not entirely illusory, in a form easily accessible to the 
moderns. We are thus reminded by a modern of the springs from which 
poetry first issued, and may even hope that Heredia's successors will 
more and more lead us back to them. 

The merit of Ronsard and the Pleiade, of Chenier, of Heredia, is that 
they offer so many bridges to the ancient world; or rather, as M. Desonay 
would rightly remind us, so many dreams of it. We at least, while 
dreaming, may gain something of balance and happiness in an age which 
has lost so much of both. 

A. Lytton Sells. 

Durham. 
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‘POLLY’ AMONG THE PIRATES 

I 

• The trouble that John Gay encountered when he tried to repeat the 
success of The Beggar's Opera with its sequel, Polly, is well known. In 
November 1728 John Eich was just on the point of putting the new 
opera into rehearsal when word came from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
department, 'upon an information he was rehearsing a play improper 
to be represented’, that no further steps should be taken 'till his Grace 
hath seen it’.^ On Saturday morning, 7 December, Gay waited upon 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Duke of Grafton. 

I desir'd to have the honour of reading the Opera to his Grace, but he order’d me 
to leave it with him, which I did upon expectation of having it return’d on the Monday 
following, but I had it not ’till Thursday December 12, when I receiv’d it from his 
Grace with this answer; that it was not allow’d to be acted, but commanded to be 
supprest.2 

If the play might not be publicly performed, however, it could yet be 
printed for the author’s benefit. Little time was lost in satisfying the 
pubhc’s curiosity about the banning of Polly, On 18 March Gay was able 
to tell Swift: 

The play is now almost prmted, with the music, words, and basses, engraved on 
thirty-one copperplates.. . .1 print the book at my own expense, in quarto, which is 
to be sold for six shillings, with the music.® 

The handsome quarto, which was on sale about the beginning of April, 
came from the press of WiUiam Bowyer, who printed two large editions, 
10,500 copies in all.^ Most of the courtiers, Gay reported, were afraid 
to come out in open support, 'but the city and the people of England 
take my part very warmly’. In the end he is said to have cleared over 
£1000 from the sale of Polly, His profit, however, would have been 
considerably higher if the notoriety of the play had not tempted several 
booksellers to pirate it, and undercut Gay’s six-shilling quarto with their 
own octavo editions selling at a quarter of that price or less. The story 
of these piracies has never, I believe, been told; but it can be pieced 
together fairly satisfactorily frt>m the answers of the various defendants 
to the bill of complaint entered by Gay in the Court of Chancery in 
April (?) 1729. 

^ The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.JD,, ed. F. E, BaU, iv. 51, 

® Po%, 1729. The Preface. 

® Swift, Correspondence, ed. cit., xv, 70, 71. 

'J. NiAols, UUrary Anecdotes (1812), i, 404. According to Thomas Read, one of the 
Jota^ght° brought in Chancery (C 11/1272/17), the printer was 
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The bill itself has disappeared; but as Gay had an advertisement in- 
serted in The Daily Post, 11 April 1729, in which certain booksellers and 
vendors of spurious editions of Polly were said to be 'now under Prosecu- 
tion’, it seems likely that he had commenced proceedings by that date.^ 
Obviously, if he was seeking an injunction, he would have to act at once. 
'He has about twenty lawsuits with booksellers for pirating his book’, 
Arbuthnot wrote to Swift on 8 May.^ Arbuthnot’s 'twenty’ is scarcely 
an exaggeration. When the Court of Chancery granted Gay his injunc- 
tion on 12 June 1729,® it named the following printers and booksellers: 
Thomas Bead, Robert Walker, J. Watson, Samuel Aris, Edward Simons, 
J. Noon, D. Midwinter, Robert Walker, T. Worrall, T. Woodward, 
J. Crokat, Edmund Curll, Henry Curll, J. Pote, Francis Jeffreys, H. 
Witteridge, and Anne Dodd. There may have been others. Thomas Astley 
was presumably cited m Gay’s original bill, for he put in an answer; 
Jeffery Walker, whose name appeared on the title-page of one of the 
piracies, must almost certainly have been cited; and, in an affidavit 
dated 6 June, Robert Willock and Samuel Johnson were enumerated 
along with some of the other booksellers mentioned in the injunction as 
having offered copies of the pirated editions to their customers,^ 

There appear to have been at least four such editions on sale in England 
during April 1729.® 

(1) POLLY: AN OPERA. BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE BEGGAR^s 
OPERA, Written by Mr. GA7. . .LONDON: Printed for T. THOMSON, and sold 
by the Booksellers of London and Westminster. 1729. [Price One Shilling and Six- 
pence.] 

There were two, and probably three, separate editions with the Thom- 
son imprint. 

(2) POLLY: AN OPERA. BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE BEGGAR’S 
OPERA. Written by Mr. GAY. . .LONDON: Printed for Jeffery Walker in the 
Strand, and sold by the Booksellers of London and Westminster, [n.d.] 

(3) THE Second Part OF THE BEGGARS OPERA. . .LONDON: Sold by 
T. READ, in. White-Fryers, near Fleet-street. MDCCXIX. (Price l5.) 

To these we ought almost certainly to add an Irish edition of the 
same date: 

POLLY: AN OPERA. BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE BEGGAR’S 

OPERA, Written by Mr. GAY DUBLIN: Printed by S. Powell, For George 

Risk, George Ewing, and William Smith, Booksellers, in Dame's-street. MDCCXXIX. 

^ On the other hand, T. Bead in his further answer, dated 10 November 1730 (C 11/1272/7 
(1)), stated that he believed Gay had filed his bill on 3 June 1729. 

^ Swift, OorrespoTideTice, ed. eit., iv, 80. 

® 0 33/351, 1 305. See also Charles Viner, A General Abridgment of Law and Equity, 
IV, 279. 

* 0 41/43, no. 46. ® See below, p. 293. 
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These several editions, together with the proceedings which were slowly 
anfolded in the Court of Chancery, raise several points of bibliographical 
interest. One startling feature is the speed with which the pirated editions 
were produced and put on the market. T. Eead, who was in the field 
by 12 April, was apparently the last of the three to cash in on the 
popularity of Polly: he had set up his own edition from a copy of the 
Thomson octavo. Whether the Walker edition preceded the Thomson one 
is not clear; but as Gay was complaining on 11 ApriF of 'several spurious 
and incorrect Editions of POLLY’, both were presumably in the market 
before that date, and Eead stated that he had bought the Thomson 
edition on 8 ApriL^ The Walker edition was advertised ('This Day is 
Published’) in Fog's Weekly Journal, 12 April; but, as is well known, the 
words 'This Day is Published’ are apt to recur in early eighteenth- 
century advertisements over a considerable period, and in any case we 
have no means of telling on what day the advertisement was handed in. 
I have not noted any advertisement of the Thomson edition earlier than 
that which appeared in The London Evening-Post, 12-15 April. Bead’s 
edition was advertised in The St James's Evening Post of 10—12 April. 
If he was speaking the truth when he said that he had bought the 
Thomson edition on 8 April and printed his own from that, he must 
have made his men hustle. His edition is certainly abominably printed, 
and bears all the marks of working against time.^ The earliest advertise- 
ment of Gay’s own edition that I have found appeared in The Whitehall 
Evening-Post, 3-5 April: 


POLLY. Asr Opeea. Being tke Second Part of 
the BEGGAR s OTERA. Written by Mr. GAY, Printed for the Author, and Sold 
by Mr. Heney at Gay’s Head in Tavistock-street near Covent Garden price 


It seems safe to assume that the Thomson, Walker, and Read editions 
were set up, worked, stitched, and published in a matter of three or four 
days. The text of the play in the Thomson octavo runs to 62 pages ; and 


^ Post. See below, p. 299. 

2 C 11/1272/18. 

tbi November 1730 (Cll/1272/7 (1)), Read stated that ‘ between 

bnL5v ^ eteventh of April m the Year 1729 he did at this Defendant’s then printing 
house m White firyars aforesaid print the Edition of the book m the bill mentioned’. In 
Stide^ Chancery documents I have expanded contracted spelimgs throughout this 

of fbl* ® Stationers’ Register on 3 Apnl by John Roberts, acting on behalf 

of pubhcation, however, may have been some days earlier; for it 
was part of the defence of Thomas Read, James Watson, and Robert Wail^er that they had 

in th^ HaU Book o/+b^^ q+T pubHshed before Gay’s title was registered 

S reaStmd Company, though the Act required that a book should 

^ fan-painter: Gay’s decision to deal with 
mm rather than with the trade may have been a contributory cause to the piratmg of his 
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if the music plates were ready to be bound up with, the text by 8 April 
the achievement is all the more remarkable.^ 


II 

The Thomson editions are for a variety of reasons the most interesting. 
The men chiefly responsible for this piracy were Thomas Astley, book- 
sellerj St Paul’s Churchyard, and James Watson, printer and publisher, 
Wardrobe Court, Great Carter Lane. Astley, who was to become a 
person of considerable importance in the London book trade, had a good 
reputation at this time, and, in spite of several unlucky encounters with 
the law, never really lost it. His respect for hterary property was not 
highly developed; but among eighteenth-century booksellers he showed 
no more than the average willingness to take a chance where quick 
profits seemed likely to cover the risk.^ James Watson — ^not to be 
confused with the celebrated Edinburgh printer-r-was a much less re- 
putable person. His publications included such pornographical pieces 
as The Adventures of the Priests and the Nuns, The Adventures of the Bath, 
and so forth.^ Almost exactly a year before Gay brought him into Court, 
Watson had been arrested for his share in the printing of various seditious 
pamphlets. That in itself need not be to his discredit, for sedition in 
1728 might involve nothing worse than making public what Walpole’s 
Whig government preferred to keep secret. But Watson was no hero, 
and to save his own sldn he turned informer against his fellow-printers.^ 
To this new servant of Walpole the pirating of a play written by an author 
who had incurred the grave displeasure of the government might almost 
appear in the light of a patriotic duty, and one, at least, attended with 
small risk to himself. 

On this occasion he was acting in partnership with Astley, and sharing 
with him the expenses of printing. Of the two editions mentioned in 
their replies to Gay’s bill, each partner took half of the copies printed, 


^ Tk© ‘Musick curiously engrav’d on Copper’ is mentioned in tke advertisement of 
12-15 April (London Evening-Post), 

® Astley was an active publisher of plays and miscellaneous literature (H. E. Piomer, 
A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers . . from 1726 to 1775). In April 1782, in partner- 
ship with several other booksellers, h© commenced publication of The London Magazine, 
a serious rival to Edward Cave’s recently founded Gentleman'' s Magazine. In 1747 both 
Astley and Cave were brought before the House of Lords for publishing accounts of the 
proceedings against Simon, Lord Lovat (0. Lennart Carlson, The First Magazine, A History 
of the GenlUman^s Magazine, 1938, pp. 63 ff., 104). Astley died on 28 February 1759 
(J. Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, m, 714). 

® Piomer, op. cit. 

* L, Hanson, Government and the Press, 1936, p. 40. 
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and eitlier sold them in his own shop or disposed of them to the trade.^ 
The first edition was one of 2000 copies, and the second of 1000. To the 
public the price was Is. and to the trade, Is. Watson reckoned that 
he had made a profit of 4d. on every copy sold to a bookseller, and 10c?. 
on any copy sold to a customer in his own shop. On the sale of both 
editions he estimated that he had made a profit of £20: Astley’s estimate 
of his profit was only £16.^ Considering the circumstances in which this 
estimate was given, it is perhaps right to assume that both men were 
likely to put the figures for their total profit as low as they decently could. 
Incidentally, both Watson and Astley admitted that the name "'T. 
Thomson’ was a fictitious one to conceal the names of the real printers 
and publishers.^ 

On the printing of the Thomson editions some interesting facts were 
dragged to hght in the answers of the various defendants. The work was 
done by two separate printers. In his answer to Gay’s bill Samuel Aris 
(or Ayris) admitted that Astley, a person of Good creditt and reputation 
came to him in April 1728, and handed him part of Polly — ^so much as 
would make two Sheets in small Pica Letter’ — with instructions to print 
2000 copies. Aris did this ]ob for Astley, and later in the month Astley 
ordered another 1000, which Aris printed for him. For the first edition 
Astley paid him £4. 4s. 0^., and for the second, £1. 4s. Oc?., with £6. 135 . 4c?. 
for the music plates. He never saw the book in its entirety, nor did he 
ever see a copy of the title-page; he was concerned only with the part 
that Astley gave him to print. He believed, however, that 'the beginning 
of the book was printed by James Watson. This is confirmed by Astley, 
who states in his answer that Watson and Aris each printed a part of 
the two editions, and that he 'believes’ that Watson drew up the title- 
page. 

As to why the printing was shared out between Watson and Aris, the 
most obvious explanation is that time was an important consideration, 
and the division of labour between the two houses must have materially 


^ These subsequent facts about the Thomson editions are drawn from the followinsr 
documents* The Further Answer of James Watson, 11 January 1730 (C 11/1739/34 (2)) 

4 November 1730 (C 11/2427/24 (2)), The Further Answer 
wif. (011/1272/7(2)); The Further Answer of James 

11/|^^3/14); The Answer of Samuel Ayris, 25 August, 1732 
{0^11/2434/18); The Answer of Thomas Astley, 16 November 1732 (0 11/1738/35). 

- Astley had sold 1263 copies at £5 per 100 to the booksellers, and about 12 more to 
gentlemen at Is 6d. a copy. He had still 213 m stock on 16 November. Both Astley and 

7^ f Common Presie’)or 

if music. When Watson filed his answer of 5 November 1730 he 
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shortened the job. But there may have been another motive. In his bill 
of complaint Gay had apparently suggested that the better to carry on 
their fraud and design Astley and Watson had caused the Thomson 
edition to be printed by several hands, for in his reply Astley expressly 
denies that there was any such intention. The demal is perhaps less 
significant than the fact that Gay’s lawyer thought it relevant to make 
the accusation. After all, neither Aris nor Watson had printed Gay’s 
Polly] each man, it is true, had printed a part of the play, but the Act 
of Anne said nothing about the unauthorized printing of parts of an 
author’s work. Aris, at any rate, thought it worth his while in his answer 
to deny that he had printed 'all or any’ of the editions mentioned in 
Gay’s bill. The sharing out of the printing, in fact, may have been con- 
sidered as a way of enabling Watson and Aris to escape the strict letter 
of the law. Many feebler pleas than that were advanced by eighteenth- 
century lawyers on behalf of their clients. For Thomas Bead it was 
urged^ that in his pirated edition there were alterations on every page, 
the title-page was different, and the music and preface had been omitted. 
The Court was apparently asked to draw the conclusion that whatever 
Bead had published it was not Gay’s Polly. 

There is no copy of the Thomson piracy in the British Museum. There 
are two copies, however, in the Bodleian, and Mr Graham Pollard was 
kind enough to examine those for me and report upon them. He knew 
what I expected him to find, and in one of the two copies examined 
(Douce P. 462 (2), hereinafter called X) he found it.^ In X, signatures 
A-E were printed by one printer, signatures F-I by another. This edition 
has also eight leaves of engraved music which are not present in the other; 
but there is probably no special significance to be attached to that, since 
with a publication of this kmd the public was frequently given the option 
of buying the play with the music, or the play alone at a reduced price. 
(In his Answer of 12 November 1729, Watson stated that he must have 
sold about 100 copies without the music, and the rest with it. ) Mr Pollard’s 
examination of X had therefore confirmed the evidence of Watson and 
Aris, and since Aris had stated in his answer that he believed Watson 
had printed 'the beginning of the book’, his own share in the printing 
was obviously signatures F~I. 

Mr Pollard’s examination of the second Bodleian copy (M. adds. 
108 € 88 (6), hereinafter called Y) produced, however, a startling com- 

1 G U/1272/18. 

‘Throughout the discussion that follows I am heavily indebted to Mr Pollard. After 
obscuring the problem by his discoucertiug report on Y, he proceeded to clarify it in our 
subsequent correspondence. 
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pHcation. Instead o£ being tbe work of two different printers, it was 
printed throughout by the same printer. Comparison, of Y with X 
showed that the printer of Y was the printer of signatures A— E of X, 
that is, Watson. Both editions have the same identically damaged P 
in ^ Polly’ on the title-page, and both make use of the same ornament 
and woodblock on Ag verso and Bg recto; but signatures A-E in X and Y 
are different settings of type throughout.^ The most natural explanation 
is probably the correct one — ^that Watson had double-crossed his partner. 
He had admitted to printing, in partnership with Astley, 2000 copies 
of his part of Polly, and later a further 1000 copies. What he had not 
admitted, and what presumably Astley did not know, was that he had 
printed for his own use, at some time unknown, a further edition of the 
entire play. If Watson was in fact double-crossing his partner, he was 
taking a considerable risk; for if Mr Pollard could distinguish between 
X and Y, Astley (whose interests were, after all, not merely academic) 
might also have noticed the discrepancy. But Astley was a bookseller 
rather than a printer, and Watson may have counted on his piracy 
deceiving all but the expert, as, indeed, it appears to have done for over 
200 years. 

One further piece of bibliographical evidence must be taken into 
account. In examining X and Y Mr Pollard found that the block on 
Bg recto of X showed signs of deterioration. The natural inference is 
that Y (the edition printed throughout by Watson) preceded X (Watson 
and Aris) ; and that is an inference which it is difficult to accept. But the 
difficulty is more apparent than real. There is no need to assume that the 
sheets last printed were necessarily the last to be gathered; indeed, the 
opposite is more likely to be true. Obviously the sheets showing the most 
marked deterioration in the block on Bg recto would be lying on the top 
of the pile, since they were the last to be printed. When Aris’s man arrived 
at Watson’s warehouse with his 1000 copies of signatures F-I it might 
easily happen that these would be gathered with the most recently printed 
copies of Watson’s A-E. When the 1000 copies of Aris’s F-I were ex- 
hausted, Watson would then continue gathering his own printing of F-I 
with what was left of his own printing of A-E ; and what was left of his 

^ Mr Pollard writes: ‘It would not be easy to give precise criteria to identify signatures 
A-E of X and Y in other copies, m spite of the fact that they are differently set throughout. 
But it may be useful to note that on 0^ recto (p. 9) X has two more lines of type than Y, 
and ends “-entiously, and set the lowest Price upon my Ladies; when”. This difference 
increases up to D4 recto (p. 21), where X begins at the top of the page: “Mrs. Buc. Her 
Manner and Behaviour are so particular,” which occurs ten hnes from the top of p. 21 m Y. 
Thereafter the gap narrows to eight hnes; and both come together with the end of Act I 
on El recto’ (p. 23). 
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A-E would most probably be those sheets that had been run off his 
press first Obviously such conjectures could be put forward more 
confidently if they were based on an examination of more than two 
copies, but owing to restrictions caused by the war it has not been 
possible to examine any others. 

To sum up : Any reconstruction of what had been going on in Watson's 
shop must be conjectural; but on the evidence available something of 
this sort appears to have taken place.^ Gay’s own edition of Polly is 
on sale (3-5 April). Astley procures a copy, takes it to Samuel Aris, and 
gives him instructions to compose a specified part of the book (3-5 April). 
Aris starts printing 2000 copies of four half-sheets, and Watson is at 
work on 2000 copies of the remaining four half-sheets. Printing is com- 
pleted in two days, 2 and gathering and sewing begun (6-7 April). The 
first copies of the Thomson edition are now on sale (8 April?). Gathering 
and sewing continue. Astley and Watson, finding that their cheap edition 
is having a brisk sale, decide to print a further 1000 copies. Astley places 
an order with Ans for another thousand copies of signatures F-I. (Since 
Aris charged only £1. 45. Od. for the second impression of 1000, his type 
had presumably remained standing.) Watson begins to reset signatures 
A-E. But Watson now thinks that there may be a sale for still more 
than the further 1000 copies which he and Astley had agreed to publish, 
and he accordingly overprints signatures A-E by an, unspecified number 
of copies. At the same time, or shortly after, he sets one of his own men 
to print a supply of signatures E~I, which will be additional to those 
which are expected from Aris.^ By this procedure Watson would not 
make much profit, but he would make some. He would have an un- 
estimated number of additional copies of signatures A-E for the cost of 
paper and machining. He would have to bear the sole cost of printing 
his additional copies of signatures F-I; on the other hand, he would not 
have to share his profit with Astley. That Watson should consider him- 
self in a fair way to make additional profit so late in the day — by this 

1 In tMs leconstraction I am again much, indebted to Mr Pollard. 

2 TMs calcnlation is based on the assumption that both printers had two presses available. 

® Alternatively, of course, Watson may have decided to put out a surreptitious edition 

of Ms own, and may have printed it off, before Astley came to Mm with the suggestion for 
a second edition of their loiut piracy. In that case the order would be* (1) Astley- Watson 
(2000 copies), (2) Watson alone (? copies), (3) Astley -Watson (1000 copies). If the Bodleian 
copy of X which Mr Pollard examined belonged to the second Astley-Watson edition, 
there would be good reason, on this hypothesis, for the deterioration of the block on 
recto. Or again, there is the possibihty that Watson went halves with Astley in aH three 
editions, and that for some reason — ^perhaps because Aris had by that time distributed 
Ms type — ^they agreed to have the whole of one edition (on this hypothesis it would have 
to he their tMrd) prmted by Watson. When it comes to guessing, one guess is Just about as 
good as another. 
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time, presumably, tbe Bead and Walker editions were also in the field — 
is a striking tribute to tbe popularity of Polly, 

Astley’s share in the Thomson piracy placed him in an awkward situa- 
tion some weeks later. He was one of several booksellers who were 
approached on Gay’s behalf and invited to dispose of the unsold copies 
of the author’s edition. What had happened is revealed in part by an 
advertisement inserted in the Daily Post, 11 April, 1729. 

Several spurious and incorrect Editions of POLLY, an OPERA, having been 
publish’d and dispers’d, for which the Booksellers and Venders are now under Prose- 
cution, and an underhand Sale of the same stiU continuing, the PROPRIETOR of 
the true genume and correct Copy finds himself necessarily obhged to dispose of his 
Impression at a great Loss; so that the only true correct and genuine Edition of 
POLLY, an OPERA, bemg the Second Part of the BEGGARS OPERA, with the 
Airs and Basses curiously engraven on Copper, and prmted in Quarto, written by 
Mr. GAY, is now to be sold at TWO SHILLINGS and SIX PENCE, by Robert 
Goshng in Fleet-street, John Stagg in Westminster Hall, John Clark at the Royal 
Exchange, Daniel Browne without Temple Bar, and Tho. Astley in St Paul’s Church- 
yard. 

Similar advertisements in The London Evening-Post and The Whitehall 
Evening-Post, 10/12 April, mention those booksellers again, but add the 
names of Wilham Innys, E. Nutt, and A. Dodd. Gay’s agent with the 
booksellers on this occasion was his friend John Barber, the bookseller 
who in 1733 became Lord Mayor of London. Astley, if we are to beheve 
his own story, was no sooner informed by Barber of Gay’s right to Polly 
(he must have known that all along) than he stopped selling the Thomson 
edition and did all he could to further the sale of Gay’s quarto. On 21 July 
he had paid over to John Stagg £12. 6s, Od,, a sum which represented 
the sale of 123 copies of the quarto at 2^. a copy. He believed that he 
also paid over some further sum of money to Stagg at a later date. 
Astley admitted to Barber that he had already sold some copies of the 
Thomson edition, whereupon Barber ‘to the best of this Defendant’s 
now remembrance’ promised on behalf of Gay that if Astley ‘would 
permitt his Name to the Sale of the said Book of the Complainant’s 
Edition to be Advertised And would Endeavour to promote the Sale 
of the same that no prosecution whatever should be sett on foot’ against 
him. That, Astley claimed, was precisely what he had done. He had 
promoted the sale by laying them on his counter publicly ‘and Sticking 
them in his Window in order to expose them to Sale in the best manner’, 
and by refusing on many occasions since to sell the Thomson edition. 

Barber’s choice of booksellers to handle the sale of Gay’s quarto at 
a remainder price is significant. He was a business man, and faced with 
the task of saving something from the wreck he probably went straight 
to those booksellers who were most actively pushing the sale of the 
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Thomson piracy. Mrs Anne Dodd,^ who is continually turning up in 
troubles of this sort, had admitted to Gay himself some time in A.pril 
that she had already sold a considerable number of the Jeffery Walker 
edition.^ Gay had presumably walked into her pamphlet shop at the 
Peacock without Temple Bar and challenged her with it. Of the other 
booksellers named in Gay’s advertisements as selhng the quarto at a 
reduced price, three — Astley, Clarke, and Stagg — were the defendants 
almost exactly one month later to a suit brought by Lawton Gilliver on 
almost exactly the same grounds.^ The fourth defendant to Gilliver’s 
suit was, significantly enough, James Watson. Gilliver charged those 
four men with having published an unauthorized edition of The Dunciad, 
on the title-page it was said to be ‘Printed for A. Dob’, and A. Dob was 
no less fictitious than T. Thomson. Barber, therefore, fully aware of 
the law’s delays and realizing the necessity of forestalling the steady 
traffic in the various pirated editions, appears to have taken the sensible 
course of guaranteeing to at least some of the dishonest booksellers a 
reasonable return for acting honestly. This course of action may not 
have placated the angry author, but it at least saved for him some of 
the profits of the play which he had composed ‘with great labour and 
study’. 

Ill 

Jeffery Walker’s answer, if he ever filed one, is missing; and the two 
answers^ put in by his brother, Robert Walker, are admirably non- 
committal, and add Httle to our knowledge. Robert Walker, ‘keeping a 
Shop and selling the Books and pamphletts that come out Daily’, ad- 
mitted that he had sold some copies of the Walker edition. He admitted, 
too, that his brother having decided to print Polly — or, as he more 
reticently put it — ‘a Book of the Same Name mentioned in the Com- 
plainant’s said Bill’ — ^he was his security with the printers. The most 
interesting feature of the Walker edition, however, is the way in which 
the price was adjusted to meet the new situation when Barber took 
control of the sale of the quarto. Undercut by both the Thomson and the 
Walker editions, Gay, as has already been noted, allowed the quarto 
to be sold at half a crown. But two could play at that game. In The 
8t James's Evening Post, 17 /19 April, a new advertisement for the Walker 

^ She was, incidentally, the ostensible publisher of The Dunciad of 1728, and of The 
Dimciad Variorum, 1729. See ‘The Dunctad of 1729’, Modern Language Review, sxxi, 
347 £f. 

» 0 41/43, no. 47. 

* ‘The Lunciad of 1729’, Modem Language Review, XXTI, 347 ff. 

* 12 November 1729 (0 11/1739/34); 23 December 1733 (0 11/1272/15). 
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editioB was inserted, and the price had now been lowered to Is, The 
reason was duly stated : 

N.B. This Pamphlet was last Week sold for Is. Qd. hut as the Author of the Quarto 
Edition has thought fit to fall his Price, it is thought proper by the Proprietor of this 
Edition to fall his, and the Town may be assured that there is not a Word Difference 
between this Edition and the Quarto Edition. 

In the eyes of Jeffery Walker, it will be noted, Gay was not so much the 
author of Polly as 'the Author of the Quarto Edition^ — 'the boasted 
Quarto Edition \ as one of the advertisements for the Thomson piracy 
irreverently describes it.^ 


IV 

From T. Eead’s various answers^ it appears that his edition was one 
of 500 copies. When Gay filed his bill Eead had still 157 copies in hand, 
but he managed to dispose of another seven after being served with the 
process to answer Gay’s bill. Some he sold for !§., others for 9d., and 
others for 8d. He had 'made waste paper’ of the 150 that still remained 
after that. Printing costs he estimated at 26s. a sheet, or 6d. a book. 
Taking into account the charges of printing, advertising, etc., he reckoned 
that he was actually a loser on the 350 copies that he had managed to 
sell. Further, he repudiated the suggestion that he had sold his edition 
at Is. 'the better to suppress the Sale of the Book printed for the Com- 
plainant but only to get some small Profitt to himself by the Sales of 
such Edition’. As we have seen he had set up his edition from a copy 
of the Thomson one which he bought on 8 April; and, as 'Thomson’ 
had already printed the play, Eead 'thought he might as well do it as 
others and thereby was induced to Print the same’.^ After the appear- 
ance of the Thomson edition, Eead was optimistic enough to believe — 
or so he informed the Court — that 'the Complainant might be Unwilling 
to take the Advantage of the Act of Parliament in the Bill mentioned 
and Leave it to the World to Publish his Works’. 

In asserting that he had 'made waste paper’ of the 160 copies which 
remained unsold from his edition of 500, Eead was making a statement 

^ According to Mr Plomer (op. cit. p. 252), Walker was ‘notorious for his pirated editions \ 
Several are hsted. 

a 12 November 1729 (C 11/1739/34); 26 October 1730 (C 11/1272/18); 10 November 1730 
(C 11/1272/7 (1)); 17 May 1732 (C 11/1272/17). Thomas Bead, DogweU Court, Whitefriars, 
Meet Street, published numerous pamphlets, and some books of good repute such as 
Robert Seymour’s edition of Stow’s Survey of Loudon and Westminster (Plomer, op. cit., 

p. 208). 

® This was precisely the explanation put forward in James Watson’s answer of 6 Novem- 
ber 1730; VIZ. ‘ . . .not having any such manner of Notice So as to forbid him from printing 
the said Book and findmg that the same had been printed before viz.* by the said T, Reaci 
and Jeffery Walker He thought he might as well do it as others’. Either Watson or Read 
was lymg, it was almost certainly Watson, but it is of little matter which. 
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that the Court of Chancery would have found it difficult to verify. His 
claim to have destroyed those copies ought, perhaps, to be considered 
along with a rather puzzling deniaH that he had printed any of the 
'additions’ to the several editions printed. If we had Gay’s original bill 
we should no doubt know what those ' additions ’ were ; they do not seem 
to be additions to the text of the play (Head’s changes in the text mostly 
took the form of omissions), and it is therefore a reasonable guess that 
Gay had complained to the Court that more copies of the pirated editions 
had been printed than Astley, Watson, Walker, and Read had been 
prepared to admit. Support for this interpretation comes from an un- 
expected quarter. There is in the possession of Professor Nichol Smith an 
undated 'second edition’ of Polly, bound up with a number of other 
eighteenth century plays. 

POLLY I AN OPERA. BEING THE SECOND PART OF THE BEGQAEs 
OPERA. Written by Mr. GAY. .The SECOND EDITION. LONDON: Printed 
for THO. ASTLEY, at the Bose in Pater-noster-Eow. [Price Eighteen-Pence.] 

This particular copy may have been remaindered, for the published price 
has been crossed out, and ' One Shilling’ substituted in ink. In describing 
this copy to me Professor Nichol Smith had remarked that the paper 
of the title-page appeared to be whiter than that of the rest of the 
pamphlet; and as this naturally aroused my suspicions, he kindly for- 
warded the play to me for examination. The fact that the running title 
was not Polly, but The Second Part of the BEGGARS OPERA, led me 
to believe that the play might turn out to be a copy of Read’s piracy 
with a new title-page. Comparison with the Read piracy in the British 
Museum proved beyond any 'doubt that this was so: Astley had procured 
copies of Read’s piracy, and was offering them to the public as a second 
edition. 

What is to be made of this fresh comphcation? Not, surely, that 
Astley had grown bolder in his piracy, and from publishing an edition 
attributed to the non-existent T. Thomson proceeded to acquire copies 
of Read’s piracy and to publish them as a (pirated) second edition which 
he had the impudence to acknowledge. After Gay had filed his bill in 
Chancery such conduct would seem to be incredible, nor does it square 
with the facts given in Astley’s answer. The existence of this 'second 
edition’ seems rather to confirm Astley’s claim that after Barber had 
negotiated with him on the author’s behalf he ceased acting against 
Gay’s interests, and came to an understanding with him. That under- 
standing may, or may not, have involved the payment to Gay of a sum 

i In his Farther Answer, 26 October 1730 (0 11/1272/18). 
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of money for the right to sell any copies of the pirated editions of Polly 
that he might still have to dispose of or that he could acquire, in addition 
to those copies of the author’s edition that he was now selling at half a 
crown. But one may suppose that Astley had now some kind of right 
or title to set his name on the title-page of Polly ^ and that in the exercise 
of that right he compelled Eead to hand over to him, or got Read to 
sell to him, the copies that still remained from his pirated octavo. In 
that case Read had either not destroyed the 150 copies which he told 
the Court were now waste paper, or he had printed more than the 
500 copies mentioned in his Answer. And if Astley was prepared to clap 
a new title-page on the Read octavo and sell it as a second edition, he 
may have done the same thing with unsold copies of the Thomson and 
Jeffery Walker octavos. It is possible that copies of the 'second edition’ 
raay yet come to light which carry the same title-page as the copy be- 
longing to Professor Nichol Smith, but have the text of the Thomson or 
Walker piracies. In any case, it seems unlikely that Astley would trouble 
to publish a second edition unless he had a considerable number of copies 
in hand. 

V 

As already stated. Gay obtained his injunction on 12 June 1729. On 
his death, in December 1732, his suit was still dragging its way through 
the Court of Chancery. His two sisters, Catherine Bailer and Joanna 
Portescue, on whom the property devolved, entered a Bill of Reviver 
against the various defendants. Robert Walker was answering this as 
late as 23 December 1733. At length, on 6 December 1737, the lawyers 
'ceased their funning’, and the two ladies were granted a perpetual 
injunction.^ True to tradition, the Court of Chancery was elaborately 
locking the stable door after the horse had escaped. By 1737 it is unlikely 
that anyone in the London book trade cared very much what happened 
to Polly. 

James R. Sutherlanb. 

Loxdok. 

^ Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, Booh the Second (1766), 
p. 407. It is fortunate that Blackstone recorded the conclusion of Gay’s suit, for I had not 
completed a search through Decrees and Orders when war broke out. 



SHAKESPEARE^S ‘HENRY IV’ AND THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS 

Henry IV served Scott well and m many ways. He found tliere a 
way of presenting history in a series of hvely scenes. The blank verse 
gave him a model for the dignified speech of his kings and nobles. The 
Falstaff set showed him what could be done with secondary, non- 
histoncal figures. He drew help from the play for characters and situa- 
tions. For the most part he borrows nobly, as only a great writer can. 
Henry IV did for him what good sherris-sack did for Falstaff. It made 
his imagination 'apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of mmble, fiery 
and delectable shapes 

When rebellion is being planned or is actually afoot in the Waverley 
Novels — and that is not seldom — Scott’s thoughts are hkely to turn to 
the historical plays, and in particular to Henry IV. There he found 
expressed the passions and hopes of those who plot 

to pluck a kingdom down 
And set another up. 

Hotspur helped Scott to draw some of his Jacobite and other adventurers, 
victims of 'ill-weav’d ambition’. Fergus Macivor is a good example. 
His sister’s remark [Waverley^ ch. 26) th^t he 'wooed no bride but 
Honour’ recalls Hotspur’s speech about honour in I Henry IF, i, iii, 
201-8. In their mihtary exercises (ch. 19) Fergus’s men 'exhibited a sort 
of mock encounter, in which the charge, the rally, the flight, the pursuit, 
and all the current of a heady fight, were exhibited to the sound of the 
great war bagpipe’. This echoes Lady Percy’s description of her husband 
murmuring 'tales of iron wars’ in his sleep: 

And thou hast talk’d 
Of salhes and retires, of trenches, tents, 

Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets. 

Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin, 

. Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers slain. 

And ah the currents of a heady fight.^ 

Marching south after the taking of Carlisle, Fergus, ' all air and fire, and 
confident against the world in arms, measured nothing but that every 
step was a yard nearer London Scott is thinking of Prince Hal’s declara- 
tion on the eve of Shrewsbury that 

The Douglas and the Hotspur both together 
Are confident against the world in arms.® 

^ J H. IF, n, iii, 55-60. ^ WaverUy^ ch. 57. 

^ I B. IF, V, i, 116-17. ‘AH air and fire’ is probably from Henry F, m, vii, 22: *He 
is pure air and fire’, referring to the Dauphin’s horse on the eve of Agincourt. 
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The amused but impatient attitude of Fergus towards Baron Brad- 
wardine (e.g. ch. 48) was, no doubt, suggested by Hotspur’s treatment 
of Glendower. But it is also clear that the Baron derives, not from 
Glendower, but from another Welshman. H could almost apply to 
Mr Bradwardine says Waverley (ch. 46), 'the character which Henry 
gives of Fluellen.’^ 

Eedgauntlet, like Fergus, is drawn after Hotspur. But his first ap- 
pearance, riding on the Solway sands, recalls not Hotspur but Prince 
Hal. 'He was a tall man, well mounted on a strong black horse, which 
he caused to turn and wind hke a bird in the air, carried a longer spear 
than the others, and wore a sort of fur cap or bonnet, with a short feather 
in it.’^ This description, it seems very probable, is coloured by Scott’s 
recollection of Vernon’s lines about Prince Hal and his comrades: 

All furnish’d, aU in arms. 

All plum’d like estridges that wing the wind. 

I saw yoimg Harry, with his beaver on. 

His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground hke feather’d Mercury, 

And vaulted with such ease into his seat. 

As if an angel dropp’d down from the clouds, 

To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship.® 

The chief clue is, of course, 'turn and wind’. It is worth noting that in 
Woodstock (ch. 25) Sir Henry Lee recites this 'celebrated passage’, as 
Scott calls it.^ 

Just before his great venture (ch. 17), Eedgauntlet says to Darsie 
Latimer: 'We have that before us which will brook no delay from 


^ In ch. 4 Waverley ‘sometimes cursed m his heart the jargon of heraldry. . .with all 
the bitterness of Hotspur himself’. In Castle Dangerous, ch. 18, Greenleaf listens to the 
minstrel, ‘ subdumg his Hotspur-like disposition to tire of the recitation In The Antiquary, 
ch. 19, Hector M’Intyre, irritated with Oldbuck, admits, ‘I have something of Hotspur m 
me’. In Bt Bonan^s Well, ch. 8, Mowbray, rebuked by Lady Penelope, rephes in Hotspur’s 
words: ‘Well — ^good manners be my speed’’, though we are told (oh. 23) that he never 
reads Shakespeare. This does not prevent Scott using a favourite tag. 

, One or two other references to Henry JF in Waverley may be given. The motto for the 
novel is from II E. IF. The logic of Waverley ’s father about war is compared to Paistaff’s 
(ch. 5). Flora addresses Waverley (ch. 26), who is not yet a Jacobite, in Hotspur’s words 
to Sir Walter Blunt (J IL IV, w, iii, 36-7): 

‘ Because you are not of our quality 
But stand agamst us as an enemy.’ 

^ Eedgauntlet, Letter 4. 

3 I H. JF, IV, i, 97-110. 

^ Other riding passages in the plays were also favourites. The lines about the horseman 
(II E. IV, X, i, 43-8) are either qpoted or echoed in The Aniiqmry, ch. 40; Woodstock, 
ch. 32; Bt Eonan'a Well, ch. 34. Northumberland’s words about the lords of Ross and 
Willoughby. ‘Bloody with spurring, fiery -red with haste’ (B, II, u, iii, 58) are quoted in 
The Antiquary, oh. 9; Ivanhoe, ch. 34; The Monastery, ch. 36. 

M.L.B.XXXVir 
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indisposition: we bave not, as Hotspur says, leisure to be sick.’ This 
combines a speech of Hotspur’s and one of Worcester’s: 

’Zounds ! how has he the leisure to be sick 
In such a justlmg time? 

and 

The quahty and hair of our attempt 
Brooks no dxrision.^ 

Hotspur’s words are prompted by a discouraging letter; Redgauntlet 
receives such a letter just after his declaration. Both men show the same 
determination to go ahead in spite of bad news. ^Come, let me taste 
my horse’, exclaims Hotspur. "My horse — ^my horse!’ commands Red- 
gauntlet. So readily do Scott’s thoughts turn to the play in this part 
of the novel that even into Cristal Nixon’s mouth (ch. 19) he shps one 
of Hotspur’s phrases: "So, my young cock of the North,’ says Cristal 
scornfully to the cautious Darsie, "you now know it all, and no doubt 
are blessing your uncle for stirring you up to such an honourable action.’ 
This, of course, is from Hotspur’s comment on his timid correspondent: 

" 0 ! I could divide myself and go to buffets, for moving such a dish of 
skim milk with so honourable an action.’^ 

In the excellent scene at Joe Crackenthorp’s public house (ch. 22) 
where Redgauntlet and the other conspirators debate the chances of 
success, Scott was once again thinking of the similar discussion in 
I Henry IF, iv, i. There is little in the way of verbal echo, and the 
scene is none the worse for that. But one remark by Sir Richard Glendale 
is very revealing. "In troth’, he says, "it (i.e. that the Prince should lead 
the insurrection) is the very keystone of our enterprise.’ We know now, 
if we had not known before, what is helping Scott’s imagination. Hotspur, 
hearing of his father’s illness, bursts out: 

Sick now I droop now ! this sickness doth infect 
The very life-blood of onr enterprise. 

These words and a line from Hotspur’s next speech, 

A perilous gash, a very limb lopp’d off,® 

frequently come to Scott’s memory when he has in hand a situation in 
the least like that in Shakespeare. In The Talisman (ch. 6) Thomas de 
Vaux tells King Richard: "Your illness mars the mainspring of their 
enterprise.’ Later, in the same novel (ch. 20), when Richard has sentenced 

1 1 B. IF, IV, i, 17-18, 61-2. 

I E. IV, n, iii, 36-9. In Ivanhoe, ch. 18, Cedric, attempting to rouse the sluggish 
Athelstane in the cause of Saxon independence, has ‘reason, every now and then, to lament, 
like Hotspur, that he should have moved such a dish of skimmed milk to so honourable 
an action’. 

I JET. IF, IV, i, 28-9, 43. 
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Kennetli to deatli, Bditli declares that lie has ^ lopped from this enterprise 
one goodly limb\ In The Betrothed (ch. 18), Archbishop Baldwin asserts 
that De Lacy^s delay m joining the crusade will be ^a death-blow to our 
holy and most gallant enterprise’, and that he is ^a main prop of our 
enterprise’. In Ivanhoe (ch. 30) the dying Front-de-Boeuf is described 
as powerful hmb lopped off Prince John’s enterprise’; and later 
(ch. 34), again in reference to Prince John’s plot, we are told that their 
enterprise was delayed by the absence of more than one main limb of 
the confederacy’. It has been noted earHer that Scott used the language 
of Henry IF in reference also to the other conspiracy in Ivanhoe, that 
of Cedric against the Normans. In The Abbot (ch. 10) Magdalen Graeme 
laments the death of the Abbot Eustatius as “^a perilous blow to our 
enterprise’.^ In The Black Dwarf (ch. 13), in the discussion of a rising 
in favour of James VIII, Ellieslaw exclaims: ‘Why, this affects the very 
mainspring of our enterprise’ (‘affects’ from Shakespeare’s ‘infect’). 

This scene in The Black Dwarf is far inferior to the corresponding scene 
m Redgauntlet It is imitated from rather than inspired by Henry IF. 
Mareschal acts the part of Hotspur.^ When some of the conspirators 
fail to turn up, he rouses the spirits of the rest in good Hotspur style : 
‘If we have gone forward Eke fools, do not let us go back like cowards.^ 
We have done enough to draw upon us both the suspicion and vengeance 
of the government.’ This is the same argument as Hotspur uses: 

There is no quailing now 
Because the king is certainly possess’d 
Of all our purposes.^ 

Later, the chief conspirators retire into a separate apartment. Then 
Mareschal produces a letter which contains the news that the French 
fleet with James VIII on board has been driven off by the Enghsh. This 
letter corresponds to the one Hotspur is reading at the beginmng of 
I Henry IF, ii, iii, and also to the letters brought to him in iv, i. Scott 
has both scenes in mind. It is now that Ellieslaw exclaims : ‘ Why, this 

^ The terms Scott apphes to Magdalen Graeme m contrasting her with the timid Abbess 
(ch. 12) would fit Hotspur: ‘The abbess, timid, narrow-mmded, and discontented clung 
to ancient usages and pretensions. . .while the fiery and more lofty spirit of her companion 
suggested a wider field of efibrt, and would not be limited by ordinary rules in the extra- 
ordinary schemes which were suggested by her bold and irregular imagination.’ 

® Mareschal quotes H, IV m ch. 12. The motto for ch. 13 is from J H. IF, v, i: 

‘To face the garment of rebelhon 
With some fine colour, that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelmgs and poor iscontents. 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburiy innovation.’ 

One of the conspirators in the Redgauntlet scene says: ‘If we have been fools, do not 
let us be cowards,’ 

* I H. /F, IV, 1 , 39-41; cf. also v, ii, 4-25, 
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affects the very mainspring of onr enterprise.’ Sir Frederick Langley 
orders his horses, and Maresohal accuses him of intending to inform the 
government. This is exactly what Hotspur says about the cowardly 
letter- writer. ‘Ha! you shall see now in very sincerity of fear and cold 
heart, will he to the king and lay open all our proceedings.’^ 

Sometimes Hotspur is recalled when there is little enough resemblance 
between him and Scott’s character. It does not take much to send Scott’s 
thoughts to Henry IF. Balfour of Burley in Old MortaUty has certainly 
not much in common with Hotspur; but both have heavy business in 
hand, and both are impatient of delay and compromise. When Henry 
Morton goes to waken Balfour in the hay-loft (ch. 6), ‘a ray of Hght 
streamed on his uncurtained couch, and showed to Morton the working 
of his harsh features, which seemed agitated by some strong internal 
cause of disturbance. , . .The perspiration stood on his brow “like bubbles 
in a late disturbed stream ”, and these marks of emotion were accompanied 
with broken words which escaped from him at intervals.’ The sleeping 
Balfour watched by Morton recalled to Scott Lady Percy’s description 
of her husband: 


Thy spirit within thee hath been so at war, 

And that hath so bestirr’d thee in thy sleep, 

That beads of sweat have stood upon thy brow, 
like bubbles in a late-disturbed stream.^ 

The same speech is echoed in Ivanhoe (ch. 28). After his fall in the lists 
Ivanhoe is taken to the house of Isaac. There, watched anxiously by 
Eebecca as Hotspur is by Lady Percy, he comes to his senses. ‘A sense 
of wounds and injury, joined to great weakness and exhaustion, was 
mingled with the recollection of blows dealt and received, of steeds 
rushing upon each other, overthrowing and overthrown, of shouts and 
clashing of arms, and all the heady tumult of a confused fight. 

^ I E. ili, 34^6. The scene in A Legend of Montrose (ch. 8) of the Highland chiefs 

planning to rise under the leadership of Montrose has a motto from the same speech, but 
there is no close resemblance between the scene and Eenry IV. 

® I H. JF, n, ili, 61-4. The motto for this chapter in Old Mortality i 
‘Yea, this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf 
Foretells the nature of a tragic volume’, 

is from Northumberland’s speech about the messenger in II E, IF, i, i, 60-1. Northum- 
berland’s speech contmues: 

‘So looks the strand, whereon the imperious flood 
Hath left a witness’d usurpation.’ 

Scott does not use these two lines in his motto, but he paraphrases them in describing 
Balfour near the beginning of the chapter. ‘His brow was that of one in whom some strong 
o’ermastering principle has overwhelmed aU other passions and feelings,like theswell of a high 
sprin|tide, when the usual cliffs and breakers vanish ftom the eye, and their existence is 
only indicated hy the chafing foam of the waves that hurst and wheel over them.’ 

^ Of. ‘And all the currents of a heady fight’, I E, JF, n, lii, 60. 
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Witli these two certain reminiscences of the speech in mind, one can 
scarcely doubt that Scott was again thinking of it in Peveril of the Pealc 
(ch. 29). Like Balfour, Edward Christian is playing a dangerous game. 
After a disturbing interview with Bridgenorth he ^saw that his under- 
taking was attended with a thousand perils, and the drops stood like 
beads on his brow’.^ 

Rob Roy has no Hotspur, nor any scene closely modelled on Henry IF. 
But in the novel as in the play men are trjdng to turn the world upside 
down by civil war, and, like both parts of Henry IF, the novel ends with 
the failure of rebellion. With such a story to tell Scott could not forget 
Henry IF. Diana Vernon tells us (ch. 10) that Sir Richard Vernon ^ slain 
at Shrewsbury, and sorely slandered by a sad fellow called Will Shake- 
speare’, is her ancestor. Rob Roy, says Scott in his Introduction, was on 
the side of the Jacobites "upon Falstaff’s principle, that, since the king 
wanted men and the rebels soldiers, it were worse shame to be idle in 
such a stirring world than to embrace the worst side, were it as black 
as rebellion could make it’. The robbery of Morris is not much like the 
robbery in I Henry IF, and Francis Osbaldistone tells Morris (ch. 3) 
that the days of "the mad Prince and Poins’ are long past. But the 
chapter concerning the arrest of Francis (ch. 7) has for motto: "The 
sheriff, with a monstrous watch, is at the door’,^ and Squire Inglewood, 
the magistrate, who is surely cousin to Justice Shallow, tells Francis 
that he is "not the first bully-boy that has said stand to a true man’.® 
Rashleigh says Morris has "the courage of the wrathful dove or most 
magnanimous mouse’. This is Falstaff’s gibe at Francis Feeble: "Thou 
wilt be as valiant as the wrathful dove or most magnanimous mouse.’ ^ 

The suggested comparison between Hotspur and Balfour of Burley 
which has already been mentioned is not the only trace of Henry IF 
in Old Mortality, Like Rob Roy, it is a tale of civil war and ends with the 
defeat of the insurgents. When the placid life of Tillietudlem is disturbed 
by the arrival of Sergeant Bothwell and his men (ch. 9), Scott remembers 
the scene (II Henry IF, v. i) in which Shallow proudly entertains "the 
man of war’, Falstaff. "You shall not away to-night’, says Shallow to 
Sir John. "One thing you must promise me,’ says Lady Margaret to 

^ In a letter to Sontkey {31 January 1809) Scott uses Lady Percy’s speech to describe 
Ms own feelings about the war in Spain. ‘I spent a most disordered and agitated night, 
newer closing my eyes but what I was harassed with visions of broken ranks, bleeShg 
soldiers, dymg horses — “and all the currents of a heady fight”.’ 

2 I H, IV, n, lY. S37-8. 

» Of. ‘This is the most onmipotent villain that ever cried “Stand!” to a true man ’ 

I IV, I, ii, 120-2. 

4 11 H. IV, m, ii, 172-4. 
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Bothwell, 'remain at Tillietudlem to-night/ Lady Margaret’s hospitality 
IS Hke Shallow’s; Both well and Palstaff both have a merry night of 
drinking. Old Gudyill, Lady Margaret’s butler, ' associated himself with 
a party so much to his taste, pretty much as Davy, in the Second Part 
of Henry the Fourth, mingles in the revels of his master Justice Shallow’. 
Major Bellenden’s stout-hearted preparations to defend Tillietudlem 
(ch. 19) suggest the chapter-motto: 'Why, then, say an old man can do 
somewhat.’^ These are the words of Master Silence after drinking off 
his bumper in Shallow’s garden. Scott is not suggesting any likeness 
between the Major and Silence; but he is still thinking, as in the earlier 
chapter, of how stirring national events break in upon the quietness of 
Tillietudlem as they do upon Shallow’s house in Gloucestershire. The 
dragoons sent out by Major Bellenden to collect supplies for Tillietudlem 
'abused the Major’s press for stores pretty much as Sir John Falstaff 
did that of the king for men’.^ The chapter in which this sentence occurs 
discusses, among other matters, the strength of the rebels and their 
preparations to meet the royal army. The chapter-motto, 

The king hath drawn 
The special head of all the land together, 

is from I Henry J7, iv, iv, a scene in which the Archbishop of York 
and Sir Michael speak of the ability of Hotspur’s forces 
To wage an instant trial with the king. 

Of far more importance than these scattered hints and references 
throughout Old Mortahty is the scene just before the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge. Here we have an excellent example of Scott at work with 
Henry IF at his elbow. Henry Morton and Poundtext draw up (ch. 27) 

' a memorial of the grievances of the Moderate Presbyterians. . . . Their 
petition proceeded to require that a free parliament should be called 
for settling the affairs of Church and State, and for redressing the injuries 
sustained by the subject; and that all those who either now were or had 
been in arms for obtaining those ends should be indemnified.’ The 
petition is to be sent to the Duke of Monmouth, 'to whom Charles had 
entrusted the charge of subduing this rebellion . . . and invested by the 
king with full powers to take measures for quieting the disturbances in 
Scotland.’ Morton gives the memorial (ch. 28) to Lord Evandale, an 
officer in the royal army, to present to Monmouth: 'this humble petition 
and remonstrance, containing the grievances which have occasioned this 

^ II jST. IF, T, iii, 80-1. Sir Henry Lee applies the same words to iumself in Woodatock, 
ck, 25. 

a Ch. 26. 
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insurrection, a redress of wMch. being granted, I will answer with, my 
head that the great body of the insurgents will lay down their arms.’ 
On the eve of battle (ch. 30), while Morton, Balfour and others are in 
debate, 'they were interrupted by intelligence that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth had commenced his march towards the west’. It is decided to 
send Morton as an envoy to Monmouth. On his way he falls in with the 
royal army 'marching in great order towards Bothwell Muir, an open 
common, on which they proposed to encamp for that evening, at the 
distance of scarcely two miles from the Clyde, on the farther side of which 
the army of the insurgents was encamped’. The next morning, while 
being conducted to Monmouth, Morton 'had an opportunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the suppression of the hasty and 
ill-concerted insurrection’. 

Monmouth, with Dalzell and Claverhouse at his side, receives Morton, 
who reminds the Duke of the petition dehvered by Lord Evandale. Some 
of the proposals, says Monmouth, 'appear to me reasonable and just; 
and, although I have no express injunctions from the King upon the 
subject, yet I assure you, Mr Morton, and I pledge my honour, that I 
will interpose in your behalf, and use my utmost influence to procure 
you satisfaction from his Majesty. But you must distinctly understand 
that I can only treat with supplicants, not with rebels; and, as a pre- 
liminary to every act of favour on my side, I must insist upon your 
followers laying down their arms and dispersing themselves.’ On Morton’s 
refusal to accept this condition, Monmouth breaks off the conference, 
but promises to delay the attack for an hour to allow Morton to consult 
the other insurgent leaders. 'If they please to disperse their followers, 
lay down their arms, and send a peaceful deputation to me, I will con- 
sider myself bound in honour to do all I can to procure redress of their 
grievances.’ 

The battle follows, and the pursuit and slaughter of the insurgents. 
Finally (ch. 32), Monmouth orders Dalzell to cease the pursuit. 'Sheathe 
your sword, I command you, General ! and sound the retreat. Enough 
of blood has been shed; give quarter to the king’s misguided subjects.’ 
The execution of captured Covenanters follows in chapters 35 and 36. 

Place these pages of Old Mortality beside the fourth act of II Henry /F. 
A messenger enters (sc. i) and reports to the Archbishop of York, Mow- 
bray and Hastings the approach of the king’s army: 

West of this forest, scarcely off a mile. 

In goodly form comes on the enemy; 

And, by the ground they hide, I judge their number 
Upon or near the rate of thirty thousand. 
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Westmoreland, an emissary from the king’s army, enters and rebukes the 
archbishop for joining in rebellion. The archbishop replies: 

I have in equal balance justly weigh’d 

What wrongs our arms may do, what wrongs we suffer. 

And find our griefs heavier than our offences. 

And have the summary of all our griefs, 

When time shall serve, to show in articles, 

Which long ere this we offer’d to the king, 

And might by no suit gain our audience. 

Westmoreland presently declares that he has come as a messenger from 
the general of the army,, the Duke of Lancaster: 

To know your griefs; to tell you ffom his Grace 
That he give you audience; and wherein 
It shall appear that your demands are just. 

You shah enjoy them. 

Hastings asks if the duke has 

a full commission, 

In very ample virtue of his father, 

To hear and absolutely to determine 
Of what conditions we shall stand upon. 

Westmoreland replies: 

That is intended in the general’s name. 

I muse you make so slight a question. 

The archbishop then presents Westmoreland with 

this schedule, 

For this contains our general grievances ; 

Each several article herein reiess’d; 

All members of our cause, both here and hence. 

That are insinew’d to this action. 

Acquitted by a true substantial form 
And present execution of our wills 
, To us and to our purposes consign’d; 

We come within our awfol banks again 
And knit our powers to the arm of peace. 

Westmoreland replies: 

This will I show the general. Please you, lords. 

In sight of both our battles we may meet; 

And either end in peace, which God so frame ! 

Or to the place of difference call the swords 
Which must decide it. 

In the next scene the archbishop, Mowbray and Hastings meet John 
of Lancaster, Westmoreland and other officers. The Archbishop tells 
Lancaster: 

. I sent your Grace 

The parcels and particulars of our grief, 

and declares that 

With grant of our most just and right desires, 
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they will oace more be obedient to the king, Westmoreland says to 
Lancaster: 

Pleaseth yotir Grace, to answer them directly 
How far forth you do like their articles. 

Lancaster replies : 

I like them ail, and do allow them well; 

And swear here by the honour of my blood. 

My father’s purposes hare been mistook 

My lord, these griefs shall be with speed redress’d; 

Upon my soul, they shall. If this may please you. 

Discharge your powers unto their several counties, 

As we ours. 

The archbishop accepts the promise and sends orders to the army to 
disperse. When the order has been carried out, Westmoreland arrests 
the rebel leaders on a charge of treason. In the next scene Lancaster 
orders the pursuit to cease : 

The heat is past; follow no farther now. 

Call in the powers, good cousin Westmoreland. 

A few hues later Westmoreland announces: 

Eetreat is made and execution stay’d. 

In the following scene Westmoreland reports to the king the execution 
of the rebel leaders. 

The resemblances need not be laboured. They are plain enough. A de- 
bate of rebel leaders is interrupted by the news that the royal army is 
approaching. Lancaster and Monmouth are both sons of the king. The 
two petitions, alike in tone and identical in one of their demands, are 
presented to the two generals. The bearer in each case is an ofiS.cer in 
the king's army. Later, the petitions are discussed with the generals, 
both armies being near at hand. Both Lancaster and Monmouth pledge 
themselves to have the grievances redressed; but both insist that the 
rebels be dispersed. Lancaster, it is true, promises that the royal army 
also will be dispersed. In both play and novel pursuit and slaughter 
follow. Both generals order the pursuit to cease. Soon after the battle 
the rebel leaders both in Shakespeare and Scott are executed. 

Scott owes a good deal to Shakespeare here in structure and ordering, 
and something, too, in phrasing. But Scott does not lose his indepen- 
dence. The characters — Balfour, Claverhouse, Poundtext and the rest — 
are his own. There is nothing in Henry IV like the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge and the scene afterwards in the lonely farmhouse between Morton 
and the wild fanatics. When Scott really cares about what he is doing — 
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and lie does in these pages of Old Mortahty — he is no man’s servitor, not 
even Shakespeare’s. 

In The Fair Maid of Perth there is much to remind us of Henry IT, 
but nothing of the quality of the scenes from Old Mortality which have 
just been discussed. Archibald, Earl of Douglas, 

That ever- valiant and approved Scot, 

is in both the play and the novel. There are references to Hotspur’s 
power on the Border. 'But Percy’, says Eothsay to Douglas (ch. 13), 
'hath seen men’s backs as well as Douglas; and I have known as great 
wonders as that he who goes forth to seek such wool should come back 
shorn,’ This, no doubt, is a prophecy of Douglas’s defeat at Homeldon 
by Percy which is mentioned at the beginning of I Henry /7. 

The ineffectual King Kobert in The Fair Maid is not much like 
Henry IV, but each has a wild son. The relationship between the Duke 
of Eothsay and his father was portrayed with an eye on Henry and Prince 
Hal. 'I behold sparks of hope in him, Eobin, from time to time’, says 
King Eobert to his brother (ch. 10), 'that are well worth cherishing. 
He is young — very young — a prince, and in the heyday of his blood.’ 
This is from Bolingbroke’s words about his son in Richard II : 

As dissolute as desperate; yet tiirough both 
I see some sparkles of a better hope, 

Which elder days may happily bring forth.^ 

A little later in the novel (ch. 13), when King Eobert discusses with 
his lords the troubled state of the country, Douglas argues that the feuds 
in the Highlands have their advantages. ' The ruffians will destroy each 
other, and the deer of the Highlands will increase as the men diminish. 
We shall gain as hunters the exercise we lose as warriors.’ King Eobert 
replies sadly: 'Eather say that the wolves will increase as the men 
diminish.’ This is hke the gloomy forecast of King Henry: 

0 my poor kmgdom I sick with civil blows. 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 

0 1 thou wilt be a wilderness again. 

Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants.^ 

‘ ^ R. II, V, lii. In The Heart of Midlothian, ch. 33, another dissolute son, George Robert- 
son, relating the course of his lue to Jeanie Deans, says: 

‘Batherto I had been 

As dissolute as desperate, yet through both 
, Were seen some sparkles of a better hope.’ 

In Woodstock, ch. 23, the character of the future Charles II is described, and the chapter- 
motto is hom an earlier speech of Bohngbroke’s in the same scene. 

2 n H, 17, IV, V, 132-6. 
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Later in the chapter Douglas withdraws. Albany dismisses the 
Dondmcan prior. ^ The King and I have that to say to the Prince which 
must have no further audience, not even yours,’ A reconcihation between 
the king and his son follows. At the opening of the corresponding recon- 
ciliation scene in I Henry IV (iii, ii) the king dismisses his lords: 

Lords, give us leave; the Prince of Wales and I 
Must have some private conference. 

Bang Robert reproaches Eothsay for having in his service Sir John 
Ramorny, 'the encourager and partaker of all thy numerous vices and 
follies’. Soon Rothsay admits his faults and stands 'mute, conscience 
struck, and self-convicted’. Throwing himself at his father’s feet, he 
promises to dismiss Ramorny, In much the same way Prince Hal con- 
fesses his errors and promises amendment. But Rothsay does not break 
at once with Ramorny, nor Hal with Falstaff. A later chapter, about 
Rothsay’s revels, has for motto Falstaff ’s words: 'Nay, I will fit you for 
a young prince.’^ 

No people in the plays were more frequently in Scott’s mind than 
Falstaff and his associates. No other characters supplied him with such 
a commodity of good phrases. They appealed to all that was most genial 
and tolerant in him; they lightened his dialogue; they provided him with 
models. The scene of Pleydell and his High Jinks in Guy Mannering is 
a picture of old Edinburgh life, but it would not be as lively as it is if 
Scott had not remembered the admirable foohng at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap. Dame Ursula Suddlechop in The Fortunes of Nigel is surely 
drawn after Mistress Quickly of The Merry Wives, Some of Scott’s bravos 
and bulhes are after the fashion of Ancient Pistol. Captain Craigengelt 
in The Bride of Lammermoor has, like Pistol, a killing tongue and a quiet 
sword; and in Pistol’s style he calls Bucklaw 'my lad of acres’ and 'my 
lad of lands’. Captain Dangerfield in Peveril of the Peak (ch. 20) 'had a 
formidable pair of whiskers, a red nose, and a tarnished lace coat, 
together with a hat of Pistol’s dimensions ’. Captain Colepepper in The 
Fortunes of Nigel (ch. 12) swaggers at the ordinary and puts on his hat 
'with the air of Ancient Pistol’. These worthies make the word captain 
as odious as Pistol made it to Doll Tearsheet. Colonel Blood in Peveril 

^ When Ring Henry is reproaching the Prince (J H. IV, in, li) he refers to the behaviour 
of Richard II: 

‘The skipping king, he ambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash bavin wits.’ 

This picture of an undignified king gives Scott a hint for his description {Fortunes of Nigel, 
ch. 37) of J ames I, who, at Nigel’s marriage-feast, ‘ began to amble about the room, mumping, 
laughing, and crackmg jests, neither the wittiest nor the most delicate’. See also the 
passage in ch, 9: ‘Ail this while the poor king ambled up and down the apartment.’ 
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is of the same Mdaey. Euckingliam laughs at him for speaking in PistoFs 
vein. Michael Lambourne, too, in Kenilworth lards his talk with scraps 
of playhouse verse ('thou diest on point of fox’) in Pistol’s huffing 
manner. Some of Dalgetty’s phrases — 'base bisognos’, for example — 
were coined in the same mint. 

The characters in the novels who, consciously or unconsciously, quote 
Henry IV make a large and mixed company. Colonel Mannering, Colonel 
Talbot, Pleydell, Oldbuck, and others are all fond of tags from the play; 
and when they use them they are most like their creator. ' A fine character 
you’ll give of Scotland upon your return, Colonel Talbot’, says Edward 
Waverley, and receives for answer: '0, Justice Shallow will save me the 
trouble — "Barren, barren, beggars all. Marry, good air” — and that 
only when you are fairly out of Edinburgh and not yet come to Leith, 
as is the case at present.’ Shakespeare’s words do not break the natural 
run of the speech. Scott’s English is naturally fused with his master’s. 
It is thus he quotes in his letters and in the Journal. 

E. K. Gordon. 

Edmonton, Canada. 
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Oliver Goldsmith once called in question Montesquieu’s greatness as 
a scientific thinker. 'He seems’, he said m his Enquiry into the present 
State of Polite Learning in Europe, 'more a poet than a philosopher’; 
and the context makes it clear that Goldsmith had far less respect for 
Montesquieu’s ideas than for his talent in presenting them. The system 
of the Esprit des Lois, he added, does not same fatally out of the facts of 
history, but only out of the peculiar order which the author’s imagination 
has imposed upon them. The same facts might have been used to sustain 
entirely contrary arguments. It may certainly be admitted that Montes- 
quieu’s work is important, not so much for its objective marshalling of 
the data of history, as for the influence it has had, and may still have, 
upon legislation and political philosophy. Its function is not historical, 
but prophetic; and its method, as Goldsmith says, appears to be less 
philosophical than poetic. 

To what extent, then, is it possible to speak of the 'poetics’ of the 
Esprit des Lois'i It is indubitably written in prose, and except at rare 
intervals the language lacks the sublimity, colour, music and rhythm 
.we are accustomed to demand even of poetic prose. Can the content of 
prose be poetic? Modern criticism appears to think not, and claims that 
the form and content of poetry constitute an indivisible synthesis in which 
both disappear as such. ' There are,’ says Herbert Eead,^ ' really no degrees 
of poetry; at least, there is no easy transition from poetry to prose. The 
two forms of expression are distinct in Mnd; we must speak in either one 
mode or the other.’ This is probably true of the highest kind of poetry; 
but it is obvious that the content of much verse (like that of Pope, 
Boileau, Wordsworth even), which is highly distinguished in its technical 
execution, is not seldom prosaic; the writer’s intellect may be attuned 
to poetry but his soul is not. On the other hand, the content of much 
prose (that of Chateaubriand, Eousseau, Loti, for example) may be 
properly described as poetic. One is even tempted to say of Montesquieu 
himself that there is a far more poetic outlook in his prose works than 
in his verse. 

It is not enough, says Herbert Read again, for poetry to be visual; 
prose can be visual. Poetry must be visual in a swift, intuitive way. 
It must also, by its daring, adventure into a world of sense and sound 
beyond the reach of the mundane instruments of prose. That is its faculty 
^ Worm in Modern Poetry, p. 71 . 
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of invention, about wMcb Keats speaks. Invention and imagery — poetry 
IS an essence distilled by these two emotional activities. Now, altbougb 
the advocate of Montesquieu as a poet would be rash to base Ms plea 
upon such a flimsy argument, it would be no bard task to show that bis 
author is not only capable of invention and imagery — one imagines, 
indeed, that these were amongst the things that aroused Goldsmith’s 
suspicion of Montesquieu as a philosopher — ^but that he can be visual 
in the swift, intuitive way here required of a poet. Dealing as he is, for 
the most part, with objects and facts, he is but rarely driven to the use 
of a concrete image to body forth an abstract idea. But hi^ treatment 
of the events of history, however remote they may be in time and space, 
betrays a clear vision not merely of their external form but of their 
inward essence and abiding significance, albeit with a philosophical 
coldness and detachment concerning their morality. The following is 
typical: 

Le Romain plus qu’un autre s’emouvait par les spectacles. Celui du corps sanglant 
de Lucr^ce fit finir la royaut6. Le debxteur qui parut sur la place publique convert 
de piaies fit changer la forme de la republique. La vue de Virgirfie fit chasser les 
decemvirs. Pour faire condanmer Manhus, il fallut dter au peuple la vue du capitole. 
La robe sanglante de Cesar remit Rome dans la servitude. (E.L, xi, 15.) 

Here at least is a poetic conception of Mstory not unworthy of a Corneille. 

When the gap of detachment is bridged, and enthusiasm or emotion 
enters into the argument — as it invariably does when Montesquieu speaks 
of the things he hates (tyranny, slavery, intolerance) or of the things 
he loves (freedom, feudalism) — ^the style is enriched with visual imagery 
of rare force and aptness. Thus, the peace that comes of tyranny is 
Ue silence de ces villes que rennemi est pres d’occuper’ {EL, v, li). 
The feudal system with its hidden sources is thus described: 

C’est un beau spectacle que celui des lois f6odales. Un chene antique s’615ve; Toeil 
en voit de loin les feuillages; il approche, il en voit la tige, mais il n’en aper 9 oit point 
les racines; il faut percer la terre pour les trouver. (E,L, xxx, 1.) 

^La r4gie\ that is to say taxation by the central government as distinct 
from tax-farming, is called ^radministration d’un bon pere de famille’ 
{E,L, xni, 19). The seraglios of the Orient are ‘heux oh Fartifice, la 
m6chancete, la ruse, r^gnent dans le silence, et se couvrent d’une epaisse 
nuit’ {EL, V, 14). In the following brief passage on despotism, swiftness, 
intuition, visuality and emotion are interwoven in a swelling, rhythmic 
prose comparable to Isaiah and to the free verse of Whitman : 

On a vqulu faire r6gner les lois aveo le despotisme; 

mais ce qui est joint avec le despotisme n’a plus de force. 

En vain ce despotisme, press4 par ses malheurs, a-tdl voulu s’enchainer; 
li s’arme de ses chaines, et devient plus terrible encore. 

{EL, vm, 21.) 
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Such prophetic flights are, however, rare in the Esprit des Lois, and it 
cannot be supposed that Goldsmith was thinking of poetic imagery when, 
he referred to Montesquieu as a poet. What then of rhythm? The classical 
French tradition was to rely at least as much upon internal rhythms of 
emotion or situation as upon mere metrical devices. There is in Eacine, 
for instance, a perpetual ebb and flow, a forte and piano, a tension and 
relaxation, a point and counterpoint, that assure a steady-flowing 
rhythmical movement comparable to that of life itself. He has prac- 
tically no imagery; all is movement, but it is inward movement, move- 
ment — ^it has been well said — within the stillness of a character. Even 
in Corneille, far more 'visuaF than his great successor, there is a sur- 
prising dearth of image and symbol, but the antithetic rhythms are 
strongly marked. In Montesquieu, too, the rhythms are of necessity 
internal, rhythms of idea and arrangement rather than of syllables, words 
and phrases. His favourite rhythm — not entirely imposed from without 
by the data of history — is in three-time: three types of government 
(monarchy, republic, despotism) ; three principles (honour, virtue, fear) ; 
three kinds of education ; three separate powers in the state (legislative, 
executive, judiciary) ; three balanced powers in representative government 
(king. Lords and Commons). Moreover, just as Eacine makes the whole of 
a dramatic history a movement within the immobility of a character or a 
soul, so Montesquieu sees all history as change within the changelessness 
of the human spirit. For him, again, law is that which defines relations 
between the unmoved and unmoving essence of man and the restless 
social, political and physical circumstances through which evolution — ^the 
process of universal disintegration and rebirth— drags him. 

Yet for ail the essential inwardness of Montesquieu’s harmonies, he 
was too much of an artist not to seek in his hterary style a music that 
should correspond to it. He claims in his ‘Pensees’ (vol. i, p. 33). 

Bien des gens en France, surtont M. de la Motte, soutiennent qu’il n*y a pas 
d harmome^ (dans mon outrage). Je prouve qu’il y en a, comme Biogene prouvant 
a Zenon qu’il y avait du monvement en faisant im tour de chambre. 

It is regrettable that Montesquieu has left no record of his ^proofs’, 
but one has only to read aloud suitable passages of the Esprit des Lois 
to discover rhythms and harmonies that charm and persuade even though 
the logical sense may not be grasped. As one of Montesquieu’s most able 
critics says, Un rythme harmonieux se degage a la lecture d’une serie 
d ahneas, n ayant que quelques lignes en general et formant comme 
autant de couplets, dont chacun flatte I’oreille.’^ Barckhausen suggests 

^ Barckhausen, Montesquieu, p. 328. 
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as an example the definitions at the beginning of the second book, which 
are as follows: 

Le gouvemement r^pubhcain est celui oti le peuple en corps on seulement une 
partie du peuple a la souveraine puissance; 

Le monarchique, celui oil un seul gouverne, mais par des lois fixes et stabiles; 

An beu que, dans le despotique, un seul, sans loi et sans regie, entraine tout par sa 
volont^ et par ses caprices. 

But verbal and intellectual harmonies are native to good prose, as 
they are to good poetry. Their presence in the modulated phrases and 
systems of the Esprit des Lois will not suf&ce to establish its author as 
a poet. It remains to inquire whether Montesquieu’s attitude of mind 
towards the external world was characteristic of a poet rather than of 
a philosopher. 

In the first place, he has often been reproached for neglecting the time 
factor in history, and for bringing together from the extremities of the 
earth and of the ages historical data of apparent similarity. He appears 
to aim at a synthesis of human reason from the scattered evidences 
of its operation, without respect to the forces of evolution or change 
that may have conditioned them. Just as the enlightened Nature poet — 
a Wordsworth or a Hugo — a mystic of the material world, pierces through 
the diversity of the natural scene to the eternal, changeless, divine 
essence within it; so Montesquieu views the diversity of the historical 
pageant as that which reveals the unchanging, human spirit that made 
it. This is the true meaning of Montesquieu’s ‘historical method’; it is 
not the mere quest for precedents that it became in the hands of Black- 
stone and Burke. 

And just as Time — ^the succession of events — ^is dissolved in the time- 
lessness of the human spirit, so every historical event is shown to be 
organically related to the whole of human experience; it blends into the 
total life of humanity and derives significance from its relation to the 
whole. Montesquieu’s field of vision is a world of law, by which he states 
that he means a world of relationships. He is not interested in the raw 
materials of history — men, things, events~but only in the organic 
attractions and repulsions that relate them each to each. Thus he goes 
behind the diversity of the phenomenal world to the unity of a noumenal 
world of ideas, principles and laws, in a word, of ‘spirit’. Herein Montes- 
quieu’s jurisprudence appears to have very real affinities with both poetry 
and prophecy. 

In the very first book of the Esprit des Lois, Montesquieu sets forth 
the principle of the integral relatedness of all things in the universe, from 
God {thinly disguised as ‘la Eaison primitive’) down to the earth-soil. 
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That principle, or still better that intuition, is essentially poetic and will 
be found underlying the lyrical poetry of the great French Romantics. 
Montesquieu’s vision of the whole of reahty as a living organism, though 
less transcendent, is not different in kind from Hugo’s pantheism or from 
Dante’s great final vision in the heavenly Paradise. 

Nel suo profondo vidi che s’mterna 
legato con amore in un volume 
ci5 che per Tumverso si squaderna; 

Sustanzia ed accidenti, e lor costume, 
quasi conflati msieme per tai mode, 
che cio ch’io dico e un semphee lume. 

La forma universal di questo nodo 
credo ch’io vidi, perche pih di largo 
dicendo questo, mi sento ch’io godo. 

(Within its depths I saw mgathered, bound by love in one mass, the scattered 
leaves of the umverse ; substances and accidents and the%r relahons, as though together 
fused, so that what I speak of is one simple flame. The umversal form of this complex 
I thmk I saw, because, as I say this, more largely do I feel myself rejoice.) 

Montesquieu, of course, does not think of 'Love’ as the universal 
solvent in which all contradictions are resolved and all diversity unified. 
Belonging as he did to a rationalistic age, he named the ' primum mobile ’ 
not, hke Dante, 'll primo Amore’, but 'la Raison primitive’. If then 
for 'Love’ in the above passage we read 'Reason’, there is scarcely a 
phrase that cannot be paralleled in Montesquieu’s introductory pages 
to the Espnt des Lois. Moreover, Mr T. S. Eliot suggests in his book on 
Dante (pp. 67-8) that the word 'Amore’ in the Paradiso denotes some- 
thing far wider and more universal than its dictionary translation. Nor 
IS there any ground for believing that Montesquieu’s ' Raison primitive ’ 
has any relation with human cogitations; it is rather the uncaused cause 
that has created the universe. 

Mr T. S. Eliot explains Dante’s occasional much-criticized excursions 
into pagan myth and personal fancy in a passage which applies with 
remarkable aptness to Montesquieu’s penchant for the extravagant, the 
inauthentic, and the curious. 'He has been reproved or smiled, at for 
satisfying personal grudges by putting in Hell men whom he knew and 
hated; but these, as well as Ulysses, are transformed in the whole; for 
the real and the unreal are all representative of types of sin, suffering, 
fault and merit, and all become of the same reality and contemporary.^ So 
too in Montesquieu, real and unreal, Siam, Bantam and Japan, the 
fairy tales of irresponsible travellers, are all representative of types of 
justice, injustice, tyranny, stupidity, suffering, fault and merit, and all 
become of the same reality, contemporary and adjacent. 

Montesquieu’s principle concerning the relativity of law to physical 
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enviroament was the germ which led to the rebirth of the lyrical spirit 
in France. It has already been pointed out that he conceived of laws 
as the relationships that ezist or that come into being between men and 
men, between men and things, and between mankind and external nature. 
In so far as those laws apply to social behaviour they are jurisprudence, 
but in so far as they apply to intellectual or artistic behaviour they 
are canons of criticism. It was of the latter that Mme de Stael wrote 
in her epoch-making work De la Littemture, which inaugurated the pro- 
cess of weaning art from the metaphysical canon which French neo- 
classicism had imposed in the name of ancient Greece. Montesquieu 
affirms, in effect, that when a 'law’ — and this will include a literary 
'law’ — ^that has necessarily come into being as the result of local circum- 
stances, tries to emigrate beyond its own natural frontiers and impose 
itself upon the world at large, it is committing an act of pure aggression, 
is trying to force nature into false moulds, and is violating the universal 
right of men and nations to free growth and self-expression. He says 
I, 3 ): 

(Les lois) doivent ^tre tellement propres an peuple pour lequel elles sont faites, 
que c’est un tres grand hasard si eelles d’une nation peuvent convenir k une autre. 

And he proceeds to enumerate the different circumstances, physical, 
moral and spiritual, to which aU laws which affect hum^n beings must 
necessarily be related. Mme de StaM studies, in precisely the same sense, 
and in similar language to Montesquieu’s, the mutual dependencies of 
institutions, manners and literature, and hence works up to the dogma 
that each nation and each epoch almost necessarily differs from every 
other, and that each has the right to be itself. It follows, as a particular 
case, that France, being Christian and northern, and endowed with the 
peculiar qualities communicated by her religion, her climate and other 
physical forces, must of necessity differ from Greece, which was pagan 
and southern; and hence, any effort on the part of France to imitate 
Greece is to prostitute her own personality and to kill the natural flower 
of her genius. This is clearly but a particular case arising from the general 
principle of relativity; and it must be regarded as more or less accidental 
that the most distinguished application of that principle should be 
labelled Eomanticism and be associated with particular states of mind 
and types of literature. Victor Hugo’s doctrine, as set forth in the Preface 
to Cfomwell, deliberately shifting the artist’s gaze from the beauty and 
nobility cultivated by the Greeks to the grotesque and the ignoble, has 
given a very special interpretation to that 'liberty’ which Mme de StaeF^s 
more universal principle had claimed for French art and literature. 
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Hugo^s work appears, tkeiij in some respects, as a mere brancli or bud 
on the main stem of intellectual progress in France ; and thougb. lie may 
be a far greater genius and artist tban Mme de Stael, lie must be ac- 
counted of less significance in determining the broad lines of French 
literary evolution. That main stem is represented by such men as Balzac, 
Comte and Taine, whose brilliant analyses of local conditions and their 
hold over men bring an ever-increasing vitahty to French art. It may 
be objected that all this does not prove that the Esprit des Lois is poetry ; 
but it may be pointed out that our subject is not so much the poetry of 
the work as its poetics, wherein is included — amongst other things — its 
value as poetic doctrine. 

If we try to view the Esprit des Lois as a whole — and this is precisely 
what Montesquieu asks us to do — we shall not fail to perceive beneath 
the apparent disorder a genuine coherency and unity. The multifarious 
material groups itseK in orderly fashion round a few brilliant intuitions. 
True, there is a considerable mass of marginal material which gives an 
appearance of raggedness to the lines. But thanks to Montesquieu’s 
remarkable capacity for seizing the relationships between things, their 
hidden identities and occult differences, he has on the whole little difii 
culty in assigning them to their appropriate place in the scheme and so 
in revealing their true significance. Like the poet and the mystic, he is 
adept at resolving apparent contradictions; never is he more profound, 
more poetic, than when he extracts the essential truth or 'spirit’ that 
unites contradictory groups of facts. He not only shows how 'les lois 
qui paraissent contraires derivent quelquefois du meme esprit’ {E,L, 
XXIX, 10), and how 'les lois qui paraissent les memes sont quelquefois 
reellement differentes’ {E.L. xxix, 12); but also instructs us in the 
process whereby 'deux lois diverses peuvent etre comparees’ [EX. 
XXIX, 11). Perhaps the most brilliant — certainly the most spectacular — 
intuition in the whole book is Montesquieu’s identification of political 
hberty with parhamentary institutions and the separation of powers 
[EX. XI, 6). Other thinkers had written of these things as separate 
conceptions; it was Montesquieu who first perceived the spirit of each 
and declared them to be one and the same. But the book is full of such 
swift intuitions; indeed, they make it. His discovery of the principles 
of government — ^virtue in repubhcs, honour in monarchies, moderation 
in autocracies, fear in despotic states — ^was a pure and very daring intui- 
tion controlled, as aU sound intuitions are controlled, by long prepara- 
tion of knowledge and meditation. It was just these intuitions that 
enabled Montesquieu to bring into vast yet simple order enormous masses 
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of facts that had hitherto remained unrelated and chaotic, and so to light 
the way to future legislators. Like the poet, Montesquieu hved m a more 
highly integrated world than the ordinary man or the ordinary scholar, 
a world the principle of which is quality or spirit. That does not prevent 
it from being an infinitely diverse world — a flowing stream wherein, 
during the onward sweep and frequent eddies of history, each molecule 
may make contact with any other, without ever losing its own indi- 
viduahty and significance. 

Although Montesquieu perceives society as having been disposed into 
certain patterns by the operation of such moral principles as honour, 
virtue and moderation, his own attitude towards it is the aesthetic one 
of the poet, not the ethical one of the philosopher. He thinks of actions 
not merely as good, but as beautiful and strong. 'Une belle action’, he 
says, ^est celle qui a de la bonte et qui demande de la force pour la faire.’ 
Virtue is much, but it is not all. The poet, too, does not reject the moral 
(as a rule) ; he only demands something more inclusive, something from 
which, indeed, the conventionally moral may be absent. In a similar 
way, Montesquieu is able to see through apparent evil to the essential 
good behind it — and this because his perspective is wider, both tem- 
porally and spatially, such that he perceives things in their eternal 
aspect. Speaking of Louis XIV’s misfortunes in war, he says: 

Le cielf qui connatt les vrais avantages, I’a mieux servi par des d^faites qu’il n’aurait 
fait par des victoires. An Heu de le rendre le seal roi de I’Europe, il le favorisa plus 
en le reudant le plus puissant de tons. {E.L, ix, 7.) 

Again, considering his pet aversion, despotism, he says, 'le mal qui le 
hmite est un bien’ — a curious phrase clearly suggesting an ultimate and 
absolute good lying beyond the relative good and evil of human morality. 
Barely, if ever, does Montesquieu pass moral judgments upon things. 
Nor does he display any desire to force the world into a particalar mould 
determined by his own prejudices. Like D. H. Lawrence’s poet, he is 
in a sense amorphous, without defimte personaUty or form, infinitely 
suggestible hke an unformed, but intelligent, child. That wonder, which 
Aristotle tells us is the beginning of all philosophy, never leaves him. 
'Tout m’int4resse, tout m’etonne,’ he writes in the person of Usbek 
in the Lettres Persanes. 'Je suis comme un enfant dont les organes, 
encore tendres, sont vivement frappfe par les moindres objets/ The 
infinite variety of objects of which he speaks in the Lettres Persanes with 
such freshness, gaiety and mahce, are the best proof of his wide-eyed 
receptivity, but it is because, like a child, he interposes between his 
mind and the external world to preconceived notions, no moral prejudices, 
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that Ms vision remains nndimmed. He has no preventions to warp his 
judgement or blind his vision; he sees things ever with a direct eye. 
* Je vois’, he once said, 'je vois la lumiere avec une espfece de ravisse- 
ment’, and we are told that Ms eye was 'largement ouvert et, bien 
qu'aifaibli de bonne heure et prematurement voile, plein de feu, plein 
de geme, avide de clarte’. 

The final term of vision, poetic, philosopMcal or religious, is God; 
and it cannot be doubted that Montesquieu — perhaps in spite of himself, 
certainly in spite of his environment — attained to some rehgious feeling 
for the divimty at work in the world. “^La contemplation meme de Fordre 
des faits et des idees le detourna du scepticisme says Sorel;^ "Fetude 
approfondie des institutions sociales Famena au respect des croyances 
religieuses.’ Such a phrase as the one already quoted (^Le ciel, qui 
connait les vrais a vantages’) indicates a real feehng for an All- wise, 
All-powerful, and even All-loving God. There is little in common between 
such a God and Voltaire’s ^intellectual residue of the universe’. True, 
Montesquieu never brought himself to observe religious practices, and 
assuredly he was not without some justification for despising the official 
cathohcism of Ms time. But witMn his own soul the true fight shone, 
greater in degree and not fundamentally different in kind from that 
dim religious fight’ wMch filters through the churches into the hearts 
of the faithful. 

All tMngs considered. Goldsmith’s judgement on Montesquieu appears 
to be based on an unreal distinction. Like many another genius — Rous- 
seau and Hugo, for example — he was both poet and pMlosopher. He was 
poet in the universal freedom and scope of his vision, by Ms suggesti- 
bility in the presence of the data of experience, by Ms faculty for seeing 
things steadily and seeing them whole, by his intuitions, by Ms ‘ daring 
adventures into the world of sense’, by his technical skill in composition; 
he must be regarded as a philosopher because of his subject-matter and 
of Ms chosen mode of expression. If he had attempted to write political 
poetry, like Voltaire or Thomas Gray, he would probably have succeeded 
at least as well, and probably better than they, for his general treatment 
of institutions is much more inspired and profound. It may be recalled 
that Gray, having planned and begun a long poem on the relations 
between Education and the State, abandoned Ms attempt on reading the 
Esprit des Lois, because Montesquieu had treated the subject so much 
better than he could hope to do. Be that as it may, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that Montesquieu had much of the poetic outlook on 
^ Sorel, Montesqmeu, pp. 13-14. 
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reality and not a little of the poetic technique. Through the steady con- 
templation of a particular wide order of reality he came at length to 
apprehend the eternal spirit witHn it; at that point his vision became 
poetic and prophetic. If Goldsmith had described him more a seer 
than a philosopher’ he would probably have been nearer the truth. 

T. H. Fletohee. 


Livebpool. 



D. FRANCISCO MANUEL DE MELO 

My book D. Francisco Manuel de Melo, esbogo biographico, appeared 
in 1914 and, since then, fnrtlier facts bearing on Ms life have been 
ascertained and recorded by Teofilo Braga and other investigators, more 
editions of his writings have been published and some earlier editions, 
previously unknown, have come to light. I propose to set down this new 
information here, since at present it is impossible to issue a second and 
corrected edition of my work, and I shall do so by reference to the 
pages of the first edition, and take the opportunity to correct some of 
its errors. 

Menendez y Pelayo considered D. Francisco Manuel de Melo to be a 
'great man’ and planned to write his life, a design which, to our loss, 
he did not carry out (vide a collection of his cartas in Boletim da Academia 
das Cienczas de Lisboa^ xii, 1174, 1180, 1186 [p. xix]). 

In the title of Buckle’s book England should be Europe (p. 23). 

The result of the Battle of the Downs was summarized, just after the 
event, by Lord Baltimore, in a letter of 17 November 1639, preserved 
in the records at Somerset House, London, and printed in the Times 
Literary Supplement of 15 May 1930, as follows: 

The Spanish fleete is not so totallie lost as is generally reported. The Admiral of 
Spaine with 10 more arrived safely at Dunkirke: some 24 rnnne upon ground neer 
to Dover. The Admirall of Portugall was fired and hlowne upp and 900 men with him, 
after he fought bravelie and sank divers of the Hollanders, whoe lost 25 ships. 
4 Spanish shippes escaped and got into Plymouth. The rest of the Spanish fleete were 
either taken, sunke, burnt or (fispersed, soe as there is yet no news of the safety of 
•anie more of them. There are great complaints made by the Spaniards against Captain 
Pennington, whoe the Spaniards say did betray them, howsoever they say hee did 
very manfully runne awaye, whether by order or noe is not yet knowne, the generall 
reporte is that hee shall be questioned. Something must bee done to satisfie the 
Spaniards, an extraordinane messenger is despatched 4 days since. This terrible 
seafight was on Friday last was {sic) seavenight. (p. 126.) 

It was De Euyter and not Tromp wbo burnt Englisli sMps in tbe 
Medway, the year being 1667 (p. 127). For 'Blake’ read 'Monk’ (p. 128). 

T. Braga {Os seiscentistas^ p. 153) suggests two alternative and reason- 
able explanations, neitber of them discreditable to D. Francisco Manuel, 
for Ms conduct after his release from imprisonment in Madrid early in 
1641; one that he sought to avoid a more severe penalty and leave 
Spain, the other that he desired to safeguard his future in the event of 
the possible loss of Portuguese independence, which had only recently 
been acMeved and was still unstable (p, 153). 
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In four places I unconsciously did D. Francisco Manuel an injustice 
by using tbe expressions versattl and versaUUdade when I intended to 
say that be bad many and varied talents. The same word bas a different 
meaning in Portuguese and Bngbsb (pp. 156, 183, 410, 585). 

Tbe Treaty of 12 June 1641 between Portugal and tbe United Provinces 
was, of course, merely a truce and not a permanent peace (p. 157). 

Tbe fleet commanded by D. Francisco Manuel, wbicb left Holland for 
Portugal in August 1641, was forced by bad weather to take refuge at 
Falmoutb, and it was there, and not elsewhere, that tbe meeting between 
him and Admiral Tromp took place. The following account of it, from this 
Admiral’s Journal, bas been translated from tbe Dutch original MS. at 
the Hague by my friend Major C. R. Boxer: 

17th September 1641. [Tromp put into Falmouth to careen his flagship.] I found 
lying in Vaelmut, in the ship of Hendrik Geurssen of Amsterdam, Don Francisco 
Manuel de Mello, Admiral of the Portuguese Armada which left our country at the 
end of last [month] with eleven ships of war and 22 hired ships. He had reached 
48° about 40 miles out at sea, and there the Ambassador ^ in person had transferred 
himself from the ship Tetis, it being leaky, mto the frigate of Symon Tijssen; and it 
began to blow a very hard westerly wind, so that the Ambassador with some ships 
got separated from the others, wherefore he, the Admiral, came hither in order to 
find the aforesaid Ambassador; he had with him the ships as per margin, ^ similarly 
those in Plymouth. He struck his flag for us and we again for him, and saluted each 

other with camion shot, it being handsome weather The 18th ditto. . .whilst I 

went in person to visit the admiral of Portugal, who paid me great honours. . . .The 
21st September. . .there came aboard us the interpreter of the Admiral Don Francisco 
with the Hofmeester of his Majesty of Portugal, who declared to me that he could 
obtain no credit here wherewith to buy the necessary supplies, without which he 
could not leave with this present favourable wmd; he besought my assistance to act 
as surety for him with the English, to which end he presented me with a gold chain 
of about J a pound weight and a hat-band decked with pearls. I answered that I 
myself would advance 800 guilders to His Majesty of Portugal; and I gave him 800 
guilders in cash down forthwith, whilst they handed to me two Letters of Exchange 
drawn on Salvador Rodrigues, a Portuguese at Amsterdam, and I kept the gold chain 
and the hat-band.. . .The 23rd ditto: in the mornmg a faint breeze with handsome 
weather. The Admiral of Portugal set sail with the ships as per margin.® 

Rijksarchief: Admiraliteits Colleges, XLVXt, 1, fob 151. 

Major Boxer bas also supplied an account of tbe doings of tbe Dutch 
fleet sent to tbe aid of Portugal in 1641, from Dutch biographies of de 
Ruyter and French and Spanish sources, as follows : 

It was composed of twenty ships, with 2500 sailors, under Admiral 
Amout Gysels (who bad served in tbe East Indies and acted as Governor 
of Amboina from 1631 to 1633), Vice-Admiral Jacob Pietersen Tolck 

^ Tristab de Mendon^a Furtado. 

^ Find in Vaelmut the Admiral of Portugal in the ship of Hendrik Geurssen of Amsterdam. 
The young Cop of Amsterdam. Lervaes van Colster. The bark Longa. A horse transport- 
ship. 2 hared ships. There was also in Plymouth the ship Tetis, the Jhigate and a horse- 
transport. 

® Those mentioned in the preceding note. The ships in Plymouth joined the Admiral 
on the 21st, 
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and Rear-Admiral Michiel Adriaanz de Euyter. Tlie fleet left Holland 
on 12 August 1641, and reached Lisbon in September, after the Franco- 
Portuguese squadron had left for Cadiz. Gysels left Lisbon on 18 Sep- 
tember, but missed the Alhed fleet which had fought the Spanish fleet 
on 11 September, and he cruised between Cape St Vincent, Ayamonte 
and Cadiz during October, on the watch for the ships from Havana. On 
4 I^ovember he met the Spanish fleet under the Duke of Ciudad Real, 
consisting of nine galleons, ten Dunkirk vessels, four frigates and a 
caravel; twenty-four sail in all. The Dutch lost two ships; and their 
Vice-Admiral, with most of the remainder, fought very little, the brunt 
of the action being borne by Gysels, Ruyter and the two vessels that were 
sunk, yet they claimed a victory and alleged that the Spaniards had 
lost 1100 men in killed and wounded, besides two ships that afterwards 
sank. This, however, is unlikely, and it was really a Spanish victory 
because the Dutch were compelled to put back to Lisbon, which they 
reached on 6 November. The French fleet had already left for home, 
and the Portuguese showed no disposition to come out. The Dutch 
captains were each given a gold medal. On the 20th news came that 
the Spanish fleet, now twenty-seven ships strong, was again at sea, but 
Gysels could not get the Portuguese to sea and would not attack the 
Spaniards without them. Tired of waiting, he hoisted the signal for 
departure on 4 January 1642, but was held up by a storm until the 
7th, when ten Portuguese vessels were ready to put to sea with the 
Dutch. But desertion was rife in the Dutch ships, supphes were short, 
and at a Council held on the 6th it was decided to return to Plolland; 
this was carried out on the 11th. The ill success of the voyage is ascribed 
to the bad quality of the crews, both officers and men, the lack of soldiers 
on board, the poor construction of the vessels, and the inaction of the 
Portuguese. Gysels’s fleet reached Lisbon, on the outward voyage from 
Holland, on 11 September 1641, butD. Francisco Manuel with his vessels 
only got into thq Tagus on 16 October (pp. 160, 161). 

Francois Lanier served as French Resident in Lisbon for two periods 
between 1640 and 1650. He was intimate with John IV, and his numerous 
official reports and letters are of great value on account of their detailed 
information about the pubhc affairs of Portugal at that time, and they 
deserve to be printed. They will be found in the Conesjpondance du 
Portugal at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Paris (p. 210, n. 1). 

At p. 231, the first footnote should be deleted. 

The account of the stay of Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice with 
their ships in the Tagus probably needs to be modified by reference to 
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an article by R. 0. Atkinson in Mariner's Mirror, voL xvn; also to 
J. Corbett’s England in the Mediterranean, i, 206, and Hodgkin MSS. 
X, ii, p. 120, Hist MSS. Com. (p. 242). 

There is no doubt that the Quinta belonging to D. Francisco at 
Alcantara was the Quinta do Cabrinha. From the Rois de desobrtga of 
the parish of the Ajuda dating from 1692, discovered and studied by 
Snr Mario de Sampayo Ribeiro, it appears (as he kindly informed me) 
that until the first quarter of the eighteenth century the Quinta was still 
known by the name of D. Francisco Manuel (p. 265). A photograph of 
1938 in my possession shows a large irregular mansion of the seventeenth 
century (?) with many acres of cultivated land. 

Among the papers of Dr Arruda there are, or were, nine letters from 
D. Francisco Manuel, in one of which, dated 25 February 1656 from 
Bahia, he declares that his health is 'cada vez mais fallida’ (p. 281). 

Some alterations are needed at p. 286 in view of articles by D. Carolina 
Michaelis in Boletim Bibliographico da Universidade de Coimbra, ii, 1 and 2. 

The letter at p. 286 was addressed to Brito Freire and was reproduced 
from an inaccurate copy. Four or filve words need alteration, but the 
substance is not important. 

Illness and the advice of friends induced D. Francisco Manuel to leave 
Brazil without permission and take the consequences. The political 
situation in Portugal had changed. John IV was dead, and his widow, 
the Queen-Regent, did not wield the same authority. Perhaps some of 
his enemies had lost their influence, while others may have been placated. 
In any case he had friends in high places who worked for him and, so 
far as we know, he was not molested when he returned to Portugal; 
thanks to them and to his own efforts, he effected a settlement with the 
plaintiffs in his process and discharged the fines he had been condemned 
to pay (p. 291). 

Regarding D. Jorge Manuel and his father’s reasons for appointing a 
mere servant as executor of his will and guardian of the boy, Teofilo 
Braga {Os seiscentistas, pp. 341, 354) makes various suggestions (but vide 
J. J, de Vilhena, As dividas de D. Francisco Manuel de Melo, hereafter 
mentioned) (pp. 296, 401). 

The letter of pardon to D, Francisco Manuel, dated 30 July 1662, was 
found and printed by Teofilo Braga in Os seiscentistas, from Chancelaria 
da Ordem de Cristo, vol. XLvn, fol. 261 (p. 329). 

The late J. Liicio de Azevedo, author (inter alia) of that most valuable 
book Os Ohristaos novos em Portugal, once told me that he doubted 
whether D. Francisco Manuel had instructions to treat of the affair of 
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the converted Jews in Rome because the Conde de Castelmelhor was 
opposed to their claims and would not ask for a general pardon. He 
suggested that the Jews misunderstood the object of the mission, or 
that D. Francisco Manuel may have misled them to obtain their help 
in his real work. However, the late Lucien Wolf, President of the Jewish 
Historical Society of England, seems to have possessed evidence to the 
contrary, and in a letter of 14 November 1927, he wrote to me as follows : 

He [D. Francisco Manuel] was on terms of close friendship with leading Marranos 
like Fernando Mendes da Costa, Duarte da Silva and Gomes Eodrigues, and he took 
a large part in the efforts made by those three Jews and certain enlightened politicians 
in Portugal in 1661~5 to secure the removal of Jewish disabilities in that country 
(p. 348). 

D. Francisco Manuel appears to have returned to Portugal in January 
1666, and he died suddenly, according to a servant of Hs — ‘foi Decs 
servido levalo pera si apresadamente’ — on 24 August following, in the 
parish of Nossa Senhora da Pena in Lisbon. The death certificate was 
printed at p. 154 of voL x of the Revista de Historia. In view of what 
we know of his character, it is strange that his servants should have been 
obliged to sue his executor and son for wages in arrear: one of them 
claimed he had not been paid for nine years. D. Francisco Manuel was 
a large property-owner, and during his diplomatic missions he appears 
to have received from the Government an allowance of 250 milreis a 
month, a considerable sum in those days (vide J. J. de Vilhena, op. cit., 
in Institute de Coimbra, vol. nxxxrv, no. 2J (p. 391). 

The second line of the French verses should be 'Bien fol est qui s^ 
fie’ (p. 408). For ""Walmer’ read 'Falmouth’ (p. 477 n.). 

There is a fine copper-plate engraved portrait of D. Francisco de Melo 
in a medical work in Latin, Stadium ApoUinare, by Fernao Mendez, 
physician to Queen Catherine of Braganza (Louvain, 1668) ; the British 
Museum has a copy. The portrait of D. Francisco de Melo in the 1826 
edition of the Historia de los movimientos, separacion y guerra de Cataluna 
is evidently derived from the above engraving and included by mistake; 
the editor confused the cousins, owing to the similarity of their names 
(p. 673). 

Some non-Portuguese writers, e.g. the Spanish scholar Jacinto Octavio 
Picon, refer to D. Francisco Manuel as 'Melo’, but this is an error. He 
preferred the nobler surname of Manuel, probably because this family 
claimed descent from St Ferdinand III, King of Castile, and he used it 
on the title-pages of his printed works; he was so called by others in 
his lifetime as my biography shows, but usually signed himself in brief 
'D. Fran?9 M^P. It may be that Picon thought Manuel to be a Christian 
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name; I fell into this mistake in a pamphlet published in 1905 and was 
corrected by my friend the genealogist Anselmo Braamcamp Freire, 
Picon gave a notice of my book in the Boletin de la Real Academia 
Esfanola, i (1914), 619-23, which I read for the first time in 1940. 

We may fairly suppose that when D. Francisco Manuel put his pen 
on various occasions at the service of John IV during his lengthy 
imprisonment near and in Lisbon, he did so in the hope of obtaining a 
pardon. He was working on his life of the King, Tacito Portugues, in 
1650; but when his appeals against his sentence and his Memorials to 
the Monarch proved fruitless, he appears to have ceased work on the 
royal biography, which remains the fragment we now possess. After the 
King’s death he had no motive to pursue the subject, and after his return 
from exile and for the last six years of his life, when not abroad on foreign 
missions, he was busy re-editing his more important writings. It is 
worthy of note that many of these had been published during his im- 
prisonment, which cannot, therefore, have been very rigorous. During 
his stay of nearly a year in Eome, in 1664, he saw through the press 
a new edition of his studies of St Augustine and St Francis of Assisi, 
together with a hitherto unprinted work, Vitoria del H ombre in the Ohras 
morales (dedicated to Queen Catherine of Braganza), and, in the following 
year, his Obras metricas, with a quantity of fresh matter, appeared at 
Lyons, where he made a long stay. It is remarkable that this book of 
more than 350 pages, written in Portuguese and Spanish and printed in 
France, should be so free from errors. The credit for this — although 
the author’s handwriting was, in the specimens that have reached us, 
quite legible — ^may be ascribed in part to two distinguished Jesuits, both 
poets, who, though they were Frenchmen, were able to improve his 
Castihan verses, and probably joined him in revising the proofs. The 
paper used in the book is very thin, but in my copy and in others I have 
seen it is still in perfect condition (p. 593). 

Bibliogbaphy 

The following additions should be made to the list in my book: 

Editions 

(1) Eistofia de los movimientos, sejparacidn y guerra de OataVma, 3 vols., Madrid, 
1904-17 (Biblioteoa Universal, vols. 46, 47, 49). 

(2) Idem., pp. xxxix-i-393, Madrid, 1914 (Biblioteoa CMsica, voi. hxv). 

(3) Idem., 2 vols., Madrid, 1928 (Bibhotecas populates Cervantes, serie ia; Las 
Cien mejores Obras de la Literatura Bspanola, vols. Li, m). 

(4) Melagam dos successes da Armada^ etc., m Annais da Bibliotheca Nacional do 
Rio de Janeiro^ xx (1898), 158-65. 

(5) Carta de Quia de Oasados, Lisboa, 1826, 8vo, pp. iv + 170+ii. 
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(6) Idem., com um eatudo cniticOy notds e glossario por Edgar Prestage, Porto, 1916, 
8vo, pp. 225. 

(7) Idem., 2nd edition of the preceding. Porto, 1923, 8vo, pp, 205. 

(8) Epanaforas de varia historia poHuguesa, 3rd ed., revista e anotada por E. Prestage. 
Coimbra, 1931, 8vo, pp. xxi4-463. 

(9) Demosiracton porque el Beyno de Portugal, etc., Lisboa, Antonio Craesbeeck de 
Meilo, 1664, 4to, fols. 17. 

(10) Apologos dialogaes, anotados e precedidos de um esbogo bio-bibhograpMco por 
Fernando Nery. Rio de Janeiro, 1920, pp. xxvii + 16 -b 464 4- cxu + 19 4- 2. 

(11) Feira dos Anexms, Lisboa, 1916, 4to, pp. 255. 

(12) Tacito portugues. Vida, morte, ditos e feitos de El-Pei D. Joao IV, segundo 
apografo inedito da Bzblioteca Nacional; com introdugdo, informagdo e notas de Aframo 
Peixoto, Rodolfo Garcia e Pedro Calmon, Rio de Janeiro, 1940, 8vo, pp. xxx4-293, 
with facsimiles. 

The text of the Rio copy (as of the copies in Portugal) is corrupt and the meamng 
often very dubious. The style, like that of the Obras morales, has the defects (as they 
are now considered) that characterize most of the Penmsular prose writers of the 
seventeenth century, though these are rarely to be found in the Epanaforas and were 
purposely avoided m the Carta de Quia de Gasados. It is surprismg that all these works 
should be by the same hand, and it gives another proof of the versatility of D. Prancisco 
Manuel. 

Selections 

(13) Versos inedifos de D, Francisco Manuel de Melo in Revista de Historia, xiv, 
258-65. 

(14) 0 poeta Melodino. D. Francisco Manuel de Melo : Rimas portuguesas, sonetos, 
eclogas, cantares, poesias varias, Farsa do Fidalgo Aprendiz e Ora^o academica, rev. e 
anot. por Jose Pereira Javares. Porto, 1921, 8vo, pp. 304. 

(15) D. Manuel de Menezes — da Epanafora tragica, prefacio e notas de Antonio 
Sergio. Lisboa, 1936, 8vo, pp. 35. 

(16) Cartas familiar es, ordenadas por M. Rodrigues Lapa (Cole 9 ao dos Ciassicos S4 
da Costa). Lisboa, 1937, 8vo, pp. xxviii4-289. 

(17) Relogios Falantes, prefacio e notas de Antonio Sergio, Lisboa, 1936, 8vo, pp. 61 • 

(18) Idem., Lisboa, 1938, 2nd ed. of no. 17, pp. 61. 

(19) Idem., Lisboa, 1940, 3rd ed. of no. 17, pp. 72. 

(20) Idem., prefacio e notas de Rodrigues Lapa. Lisboa, 1939, 8vo, pp. 68. 

(21) Idem., Lisboa, 1940, 2nd ed. of no. 20. 

(22) Idem., prefacio e notas de Joaquim Ferreira, Porto, 1942, pp. 105. 

(23) D. Francisco Manuel de Melo: Trechos escolhidos por Mano Goncalves Viana, 
Porto, 1940, pp. 300. 

Translations 

(24) II pnmo scuoprimento delV Isola de Madera fatto da Roberto Macico inglese , . . 
tradotta dal Portoghese nelV Italiano e molto accresciuta dal P. Teodoro da Pavia, etc., 
Tortona, 1705, 8vo, pp. viu4-190-2 (a translation of the third of the Epanaforas). 

Studies 

(25) D. Francisco Manuel de Meilo, by E. Pre^tage, 1922, 8vo (Hispanic Notes and 
Monographs : Portuguese series, no. 3). 

(26) Idem,, Coimbra 1933 (Portuguese version of the preceding). 

(27) El historiador Melo, by J. N. Roca in La Espana Regional, i (1886), 596-93. 

(28) D. Francisco Manuel e a Inquisigdo, by Pedro de Azevedo, in Archivo Historico 
Portugues, vol. m. 

(29) A visita das Fontes de D. Francisco Manuel de Melo, by Mario Brandao. 
Coimbra, 1925. 

(30) 0 conceito da poesia no seculo XVII : D. Francisco Manoel de Meilo, by Hernani 
Cidade in Boletim de Fihlogia, i (1933), fasc. 3-4. 
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(31) D. Francisco Manuel de Melo e o descohrimento da Madeira^ by Antonio Gon- 
salves Bodrigues. Lisboa, 1935, pp. 82. 

(32) As dividas de D. Francisco Manuel de Melo> by Joao Jardim de Vilbena, in 
Instiiuto de Coimbra, voL Lxxxrv, no. 2, 

(33) Vma comedia ine'dita de D. Francisco Manuel de Melo : De hurlas haze amor 
veras, by Antonio Correia de Almeida e Oliveira, in Ocidente, rv (1939), no. 10. 

I have seen only half the works described above and am obliged to give 
the rest on the authority of others. Colonel Costa Veiga, Director of the 
Lisbon National Library, and Dr Henry Thomas, of the British Museum, 
have kindly sent me particulars of many of them. 

Unpublished Worhs 

In the Catalogo dos Manuscritos da Casa Cadaval, by Martinho da 
Fonseca, the following MS. is registered at p. 28: 

Eistoria propria y universal del Reyno de Portugal y sus conquistas en Europa, Africa, 
Asia y America, por D. Francisco Manuel, 1648, fol. 

Edgae Peestage. 

Lyme Beois. 



GEOEG CHRISTOPH LICHTENBERG: ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE TWO HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH, 

9 JULY 1942 


LicMenbergs Schriften konnen wir uns als der wimderbarsten Wimsoiielnite 
bedienen: wo er einen Spass macht, Iiegt ein Problem verborgen.^ 

Ich mockte lieber mit Lichtenberg vergessen werden als unsterblich sevn mit Jean 
Paiil.2 

Wenn man von Goethes Schriften absieht, und namentHch von Goethes Unter- 
haitungen mit Eckermann, dem besten dentschen Buch, das es gibt: was bleibt 
eigenthch ubng von der dentschen Prosaliteratnr, das es verdiente, wieder nnd wieder 
gelesen zu werden? Lichtenbergs Aphorismen, das erste Buch von Jrmg-Stillings 
Lehensgeschichte, Adalbert Stifters Nachsommer nnd Gottfried Kellers Leute von 
Seidwyla — ^und damit wdrd es emstweilen am Ende sein.® 

The first of these three quotations comes from Goethe, the second from 
Hebbel, the third from Nietzsche, and they prove the measure of deep 
admiration that Lichtenberg has been receiving from the greatest 
Germans for more than a century and a half. We should add a fourth 
quotation, taken from a letter of recommendation, dated 5 October 1774, 
written by W. Gordon in Gottingen and addressed to Sir Eobert Keith, 
the British ambassador in Vienna, which goes to show that amongst his 
contemporaries Lichtenberg also had a reputation outside the realm of 
literature: 


M the English who come here are recommended to him, and he is what one may 
call tneir father and protector."* 


The man who in these words is described as a great prose writer, a wise 
humorist, and a friend and mentor of Englishmen visiting Gottingen, 
was a professor of physics, mathematics, and astronomy in the university 
of the electorate of Hanover. In the history of science he is remembered 
for the discovery of the so-called ‘Lichtenbergsche Eiguren’, and as a 
selenograph who has given his name to a small crater on the moon.® 
He has written a number of scientific treatises about his special subjects, 
which were pubHshed in 1800 by Hs brother Ludwig Christian Lichten- 
berg and Friedrich Kries in the first now very rare edition of his collected 
works. Besid'es, in order to augment his small salary, from 1778 to 1799 


^ MammenwndBefiemown. Schriften de.r GoethegeseOschafi, :sxi, ed. Max Seeker 1907 

p. lOo. ’ ’ 

I {Werke, krit Ausg., 2. Abt., vol. 3), No. 3805. 

® Menschhehes, AUzumenschhehes, Leipzig, 1897 , p 257 . ^ 

published by H Hecht, Brief e am LicUenbergs enghschem Freundeskreu, 
^ Paul Hakn, Lichtenberg und die exalcten Naturwissenachaflen, Gottingen, 1927. 
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lie edited the Gottinger Taschenkalender, being himself almost sole con- 
tributor, and from 1780 the Gottingisches Magazin der Wissenschaften und 
Litemtur, He also wrote for other periodicals such as the Deutsches 
Museum, which was edited by Boie. However, the part of his work by 
which he is mainly known to-day is the Bemerkungen, Lichtenberg’s 
entries in his diaries. The second edition of his works, which had been com- 
piled and published by his sons Georg Christian and Christian Wilhelm 
in 1844, contained a selection from those note-books which Lichtenberg 
himself called his ‘Sudelbxicher"; but only in 1896, after prolonged 
research, the diaries themselves were rediscovered by Albert Leitzmann 
who subsequently published them. The year of pubhcation marks the 
beginning of Lichtenberg’s true fame; only since Leitzmann’s publication 
of the diaries do we know who Lichtenberg was, what he really thought, 
and the position he occupies in German literature. 

Lichtenberg’s life was on the whole uneventful. He was the eighteenth 
and youngest child of a country parson in Oberramstadt, near Darmstadt. 
In Darmstadt he went to the Lateinschule and Gymnasium; later on he 
was granted a scholarship by the Landgraf of Hessen, and became a 
student in the university of Gottingen. The brilliant professor of mathe- 
matics in that university, Gotthelf Abraham Kastner, took an interest 
in him and recommended him to the curator, Baron von Miinchhausen; 
he helped him to pay his way by securing him certain commissions, such 
as the writing of poems on festive occasions, the contribution of essays 
to periodicals, and the post of a companion and mentor to Englishmen 
who had come to study at their continental university. In 1770 Lichten- 
berg travelled to London for the first time; on his return he heard of his 
appointment as ^extraordinary’ professor of mathematics in the univer- 
sity of Gottingen. He accepted this position without informing his 
sovereign, the Landgraf of Hessen (whose intention it had been to 
appoint him a schoolmaster in Giessen), that he had become a British 
professor in Gottingen. Shortly afterwards Lichtenberg interrupted his 
work at the university in order to complete a land survey in some towns 
of the electorate for King George III. From August 1774 to December 
1775 he again stayed in London. On his journey home the news reached 
him of his appointment to a full professorship in Gottingen as the 
successor of his teacher Erxleben, The rest of his hfe was spent in Gottin- 
gen. In 1776 he became a member of the Royal Society in Gottingen. 
In 1786 he was given the post of tutor in mathematics to the three royal 
princes who were then staying with the bookseller Dieterich, Lichtenberg’s 
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friend; m 1788 as a recognition of tliose services he was made a Hofrat. 
In 1793 he was elected a member of the Eoyal Society in London. 
Throughout his life he had suffered from a tendency towards hypo- 
chondria, but only once was he seriously ill, when a nervous fever pre- 
vented him from doing any work at all for two years from 1788 to 1790. 
He died of an acute inflammation of the lungs on 24 February 1799. 

These few dates are the milestones of Lichtenberg’s life, a hfe that 
from an external point of view knew few excitements and few experi- 
ences; the typical hfe of a German bookworm who sees the world once in 
his youth and then confines himself in a small umversity town to a quiet 
existence, entirely devoted to research and teaching. Yet Lichtenberg’s 
hfe differs in many respects from that of his contemporaries and col- 
leagues; he anxiously avoided taking part in the social hfe of the pro- 
fessors and students in Gottingen, and with the advance of years he 
became more and more of an oddity and an outsider, who only very 
rarely in letters to his friends and never in conversation revealed his 
innermost thoughts, but confided them to his secret diary. During the 
last years of his hfe he left his house only to spend a few hours dreaming 
away in his garden outside the town gates. His unsociabihty and shyness, 
especially strange in one who in his diaries reveals a profound knowledge 
of man, may perhaps be explained as the result of the special deformity, 
a malformation of the spine, from which he suffered from the age of eight* 
Doubtless this misfortune determined his relationship to his fellow- 
beings, especially to women. Though the diaries contain an abundance of 
brilhant epigrams on women in general they do not tell us anything about 
Lichtenberg’s personal relations to them. Only one enthusiastic letter, 
written in the scientist's youth to his friend Ljundberg, gives us an 
indication of how sensitive Lichtenberg was to beauty and feminine 
charms. He was thirty-five years old when, apparently following a sudden 
whim, he took into his house a young girl, Maria Dorothea Stechard, the 
daughter of a poor weaver whom he had met when she was selhng flowers 
in the streets of Gottingen. He was just making preparations for his 
marriage to her, when she died at the age of seventeen. Soon afterwards 
he formed a second tie which was of exactly the same type as the first. 
Margarethe Kellner, whom he received into his house when she was 
twenty, also came from a very poor family. In 1789, when eight children 
had already been born to them, Lichtenberg entered into a formal 
marriage with Margarethe, who survived her husband by 49 years. She 
brought up three sons and three daughters. His preference for simple 
girls hke Maria and Margarethe may at least partly be explained by his 

M.L.B.XXSVtC oa 
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deformity. The man who felt himself wronged by nature was drawn 
towards these lower middle class girls to whom he could give an education 
and who would be grateful to him. Lichtenberg’s bodily defect, the 
choice of his two compamons, his unsociability and shyness, and the 
refuge he sought in the secret diary are all closely connected, and from 
this very detachment sprang the almost overkeen power of observation 
which forms a special attraction of his aphorisms. 

In the introduction to his selection of Lichtenberg’s Aphorisms^ 
Ernst Vincent says: 'Lichtenberg war ein Mensch zwischen den Zesten.’ 
We can take this utterance as a starting-point, as the usual slogans of 
the hterary historian are inappHcable in Lichtenberg’ s case. In respect 
of his literary convictions and his contemporaries he was a representative 
of Enhghtenment. On the other hand, his opinions concerning science, 
philosophy, art, and religion are in no way in accordance with the current 
idea of it. 

The term Enlightenment is used as a label for a whole century. Almost 
all developments between 1680 and 1770 are claimed to be part of the 
spirit of Enhghtenment. However, this term is made to comprise 
spiritual and intellectual currents of a widely different nature. It is 
called Enhghtenment when Gottsched, following Addison’s example, 
popularizes the moral weekhes; when Thomasius introduces the German 
language as the proper medium for lectures at a German university; it is 
called Enhghtenment when the philosopher Garve declares it to be more 
important to give as wide as possible a circulation to a few of the ideas 
of Kant than to discuss Kant in a critical spirit, According to this 
Enhghtenment would mean the 'democratic’ task of educating the 
general pubhc. , Kant himself, however, used a wider formula: ' Aufkla- 
rung ist der Ausgang des Menschen aus seiner selbstverschuldeten Un- 
mixndigkeit’, and he explained his statement by saying that the only 
thing that mattered was 'mit seiner Vernunft nicht passiv, sondern sich 
selbst gesetzgebend zu sein’. But this position, which greatly differs 
from the popular intentions of Garve and Gottsched, implies the will to 
create a scientific system. Thus it is certainly Enhghtenment when 
Leonard Euler, the mathematician, undertakes to explain the whole 
universe 'more mathematico’, even if all common sense has to be denied 
in the process; and it is equally Enhghtenment when rationahst theo- 
logians will not accept the miraculous element in revelation, but found 
their religion on the laws of common sense. Many more instances of such 
^ Lichtenberg, Aphorismen und Schnfteny ed. Ernst Vincent, Leipzig, 1931. 
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contradictions could be given, yet they would all but contribute to tbe 
formula that by Enlightenment we understand the tendency of man in 
the eighteenth century to act according to his reason and to use his 
reasoning power in the right manner. Just, however, as there are widely 
different opinions as to the true nature of reason, we meet with many 
different \dews as to the true meaning of Enhghtenment. 

This problem of the true meamng of Enlightenment also greatly 
vexed Lichtenberg. His starting-point was that of the sceptic: 

Man spricht viel von Aufklarung und wunscht melir Licht. Mein Gott, was hilft 
aber aHes Licht, wenn die Leute entweder keine Augen haben oder die, die sie haben, 
vorsatzlieh verschliessen? 

This is not yet the attitude of a philosopher but the lament of a dis- 
appointed reformer who deplores the stupidity of his fellow-creatures . 
The philosopher only appears when Lichtenberg transcends his doubt. 
^Zweifle an allem wenigstens einmal, und ware es auch nur der Satz 
zwei mal zwei ist vier is the starting-point of his thought, which is supple- 
mented at once by his dictum: ‘Zweifel muss nichts weiter sein als 
Wachsamkeit, sonst kann er gefahrhch werden.’ This is the Enlighten- 
ment of Lichtenberg; it is the attitude of the true scholar who doubts in 
order to be exact, who is on his guard in order that all his statements 
may be clear and uneqitivocaL In this way Lichtenberg arrives at his 
conclusion: 'Aufklarung in alien Standen besteht eigentlich in richtigen 
Begriffen von unsern wesentlichen Bedurfnissen.’ Here is a point of 
close contact with one of the maxims of Goethe: 'Tue nur jeden Tag das 
Notige. Was aber ist deine Pflicht ? Die Forderung des Tages.’ Lichtenberg 
expresses something very similar when he says: 'Man muss nicht zuviel 
in Biichern blattern, uber Wissenschaften, die man noch zu erlernen hat. 
Immer nur das Gegenwartige weggearbeitet.’ 

It would be a mistake to regard all these sayings as mere moral maxims. 
They are rather indicative of the dispute about the conception of the 
' System ^ which is the central problem of Enlightenment and further- 
more the fundamental problem of all modern science and philosophy. 
Medieval thought was bound to a unified system, to the order created by 
the Cathohc Church. When this order collapsed, and human reasoning 
. power took the place of church dogma as a guiding principle of thought, 
the very meaning of the conception of ' System ^ changed : now it meant 
a rational order, created by man, comprising all that man can perceive. 
This new conception of the system finds its expression in the great 
epistemologmal theories of Cartesius, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Leibniz. 
The whole eighteenth century subscribed to the idea of the system; every 

22-2 
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tMnker of tMs period knew that Enlightenment could be realized only 
through a systematic ordering of all problems concerning man, every 
philosopher talked about the idea of system — yet the very conception of 
‘System’ was profoundly misunderstood. Every philosopher of the 
Enhghtenment introduced his own so-called system, proclaiming one or 
another disintegrated truth, whilst neglecting the need for an all- 
embracing and satisfactory order of cognition. In the name of Enlighten- 
ment men in the eighteenth century followed metaphysical specula- 
tions instead of concentrating on epistemology. They mistook a senseless 
catalogue of mere subject-matter for a sensible order, and Lichtenberg 
was one of the few who saw the danger of such a development and who 
fought it : 

Wenn unsere jetzt im Schwange gehende registerartige Gelehrsamkeit nicht bald 
zu ihrem Winterstillstand kommt, so ist allerdmgs viel zu befurchten. Solche Leute 
smd so wemg eigenthche Gelehrte als Register Bucher sind. 

Kant’s great deed was to destroy that popular idea of Enlightenment, 
which truly was the very contrary of all that Enlightenment really 
stood for, and in this task Lichtenberg was one of Kant’s most important 
assistants : 

Wenn man die Menschen lehrte, wie sie denken sollen und nicht ewighin was sie 
denken soliten: so wird auoh dem Missverstandnis vorgebeugt. Man kann nicht 
vorsichtig genug sein in Bekanntmachung eigener Memungen, die auf Leben imd 
Gluckseligkeit Mnauslaufen, hmgegen nicht emsig genug, Menschenverstand und 
Zweifel einzuscharfen. 

This quotation proves that Lichtenberg broke with all that is commonly 
called Enlightenment and that is but a mistaken development of the 
eighteenth century. This conception designates him a disciple of Kant 
and a teacher of Goethe. Better than all metaphysical speculators of his 
time Lichtenberg, who never tried to build up a system himself, who 
never claimed the title of a philosopher, fathomed the great thought that 
all human knowledge can only become cognition m a sensible system. 

It is easy to understand why it was that Lichtenberg, although he had 
enjoyed the typical education of a German student of his generation, 
could rise above his fellowmen on such a decisive point: he was one of 
the few Germans of his epoch who transcended the confines of their home- 
land and came to know English literature, English philosophy, and 
English thought. Kudolf linger,^ who examined the nationally different 
forms of European Enlightenment, has stated that the two main currents 
of the Enlightenment movement are of French and English origin: 

^ Rudolf Unger, Bamann uTid die AufUarung, Haile, 1925. 
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France was responsible for tbe rationalistic doctrine, and it is to England 
that Europe owes the progress of the empirical, sensuaKstic philosophy. 
And Lichtenberg, with all the force of conviction, made Hume’s doctrine 
his own. 

But he did not only study Hume; he studied England in general, her 
way of life, her educational methods, her art, her spiritual mode. It was 
a singular good fortune for the son of the reactionary province of Hessen 
to come as a young student to Gottingen where the free atmosphere of 
Britain prevailed. Gottingen was, under the direction of its outstanding 
'Kurator’, Gerlach von Munchhausen, one of the few German towns 
where there was a living intercourse between the two nations. Lichten- 
berg became tutor to young Enghshmen studying in Gottingen, and 
in this way he quickly mastered the foreign tongue, adapted himself to 
English ways of thought, and soon, as Lord Boston’s guest, he became one 
of the few German writers who visited England. Lichtenberg received 
his first decisive impression of England in the social and pohtical sphere : 
the relations between the social classes as seen in England must have 
revealed a new world to a German of this time. In the Germany of 
Lichtenberg’s day there were only two ways in which one could orientate 
oneself politically; one could subscribe to the new French doctrines and 
declare for revolution, equality of all classes, and aboKtion of monarchies, 
as did the best of all young Germans, or one could accept the prevailing 
conditions — but in that case one was labelled as a reactionary. How 
Lichtenberg found in England that over and above these two attitudes 
there was a third, namely the way of conservative thought in the spirit 
of common sense. Lichtenberg’s diaries are full of the influences of 
English conservative wisdom: 

Es ist kein Zweifel, dass bei aller Ungleiehbeit der Mensehen die Menschen gleich 
giticklieb sein konnen. 

Or: 

In keiner Streitigkeit, die icb kenne, sind, glanbe ich, die Begriffe so verstellt 

worden wie in der gegenwartigen iiber lYeibeit und Gleichbeit Die Gleichheit, die 

wir verlangen, ist der ertragHohste Grad von Ungleiehbeit. So vielerlei Arten von 
Gleichheit es gibt, worunter es furchterliche gibt, so gibt es verschiedene Grade der 
Ungleiehbeit, die ebenso fnrchterlich sind. Von beiden Seiten ist Verderben. Ich bin 
daher hberzengt, dass die Vemtinftigen beider Parteien nicht soweit voneinander 
liegen, als man glaubt; nnd dass die Gleichheit der einen Partei und die Ungleiehbeit 
der anderen wohl am Ende gar die^lbigen Dinge mit verschiedenen Namen sein 
konnten. 

It was Lichtenberg’s dislike of all the German theorising that continually 
caused him to refer his fellow countrymen to English ways of living. In 
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the field of education, in particular lie again and again advises the 
following of English principles. 

Man lasse die Kinder so viel als moglich tun, halte sie immer zu alteren als sie 
selbst sind. Schwatze ihnen mcht viel von grossen Mannern vor, sondern halte sie 
womoglich an, andere zu ubertreffen. Wer immer angehalten wird, seine Spiel- 
kameraden zu ubertreffen, der wird im vierzigsten Jahre alle seine KoUegen uber- 
treffen. Aus den Schuien von Eton und Westminster kommen Leute, die, was es 
auch sein mag, immer lieber tun als schwatzen. Wenn ieh mir ein Vergnugen machen 
will, so denke ich mir emen von unsern funfzehnjahrigen gelehrten Eoiaben in die 
Gesellschaft ernes fiinfzehnjahrigen Englanders, der aus der Schule von Eton zuruck- 
kommt. Den ersten im Haarbeutel, gepudert, demiitig und gespannt, auf den mm- 
desten Druck mit einer Menge Gelehrsamkeit loszugehen, in seinen Meinungen schlech- 
terdings nichts als der im klemen schlecht kopierte Papa oder Praeceptor. Der 
Englander sem reines lockichtes Haar um die Ohren und die Stirn hangen, die Miene 
bluhend, die Hande zerkratzt und auf jedem Elnochel eine Wunde. Horaz, Homer 
und Vergil immer gegenwartig, in seinen Meinungen bestimmt und eigen, irrt sich 
tausendmal, aber verbessert sich selbst. 

Lichtenberg has been called an Anglomaniac on account of this and 
similar pronouncements. But just because he was a representative of 
European Enlightenment, for whom the word patriotism had httle 
significance, he was all the more in a position to measure the nations 
with their advantages and disadvantages against each other. He noted 
with particular pleasure in his diary a passage by Kant concerning the 
contributions of the nations to the sciences: ‘Der Deutsche besOrgte die 
Wurzel und den Stamm, der Franzose die Bliiten, die Englander die 
Frixchte und die Italiener die Blatter.’ And the clearest passage in which 
Lichtenberg formulated his task of getting to know his own country when 
abroad, is to be found in his observation: ‘Ich bin nach England gefahren, 
um deutsch zu lernen.’ 

Lichtenberg did not express himself connectedly as a writer on all 
these questions. It is only from casual entries in the diaries that we can 
recognize to what a great extent English thought entered into his whole 
style of life. Lichtenberg only wrote about two questions connected with 
English art: about Garrick and about Hogarth. Neither his notes on 
Hogarth’s engravings nor yet his Theaterbriefe, which are principally 
concerned with Garrick’s acting, need explaining; they are descriptions, 
closely observed studies, where the writer keeps himself in the background 
as much as possible, betrays his likes and dislikes between the lines and 
for the rest confines himself strictly to his subject. It is typical of 
Lichtenberg the thinker, who would rather teach no system at all than the 
‘Pseudo-Systematik’ of the* enlightened metaphysicians, that he who 
could have told his countrymen so much about England confined himself 
to brief observations on matters of art, and never published his thoughts 
on England in an ordered sequence. His conception of the right use of 
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reason and tlie role it plays in Enlightenment are fully laid down in the 
words quoted above that it is only a question of ‘ the right conception of 
our essential needs". 

Lichtenberg’s equivocal position with regard to Enhghtenment, and 
over and beyond that the whole problem of the Enlightenment itself, 
is nowhere revealed as clearly as in his discussions with Lavater. We must 
once more refer to Eudolf Unger’s conception, and to his formula that 
the German Enlightenment consists of {a) a sensuahstic English, and 
(b) a rationahstic French component, to which was added (c) a specific 
German development: Pietism. Pietistic religiousness, the German 
version of Anglo-Saxon Puritanism, had certainly nothing to do with 
Enlightenment; but all the same it is considered by Rudolf Unger as 
an 'undercurrent", which went hand in hand with the enlightened 
tendencies of the century. This perpetual presence of pietistic thought 
accounts for the fact that there was hardly a ' pure Enlightenment " at all. 
It was always permeated with elements of pietistic origin, and on account 
of that the autonomy of reason was called in question. A typical example 
of this attitude is a hymn of Gellert, dating from the middle of the 
eighteenth century, which begins: 

Wenn ich o Sohopfer Deme Macht 
Die Weisheit deiner Wege 
Die Liebe, die fur alles wacht, 

Anhetend uherlege . , .. 

The 'reasonable" representative of Enlightenment who must always reflect? 
who conceives of his God deistically as World Creator and Great Artist 
and as nothing else, nevertheless finds himself impelled to 'adore". 
Thus the enlightened doubts every moment in the autonomous right of 
his reason, in spite of the fact that theoretically he proclaims it. 

Now Lavater, that extraordinarily complicated strange phenomenon 
of an epoch of spiritual high tension, saw the weakness and the limitations 
of the enlightened position. He saw that Enlightenment betrayed itself 
every moment, and he dared a general attack on the recognized teachings 
of his age. He was no 'deist" — to him God was an omnipresent Power. 
So against rationalistic theologians he stood for the doctrine that miracles 
such as those that the Bible describes as having been worked by Christ, 
are as possible to-day in our midst as in ancient times. In the same way 
he stood for the rights of intuition against the writers and philosophers 
who reasoned with their intellect, and he founded his science of physio- 
gnomy wholly upon the spirit of imagination and intuition — ^not on the 
basis of systematic reasoning. 
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That was the point where he came into conflict with Lichtenherg. 
The physiognomical rale that 'anima format corpus’ has occupied 
mankind ever since the time of Aristotle. But how does the soul stamp 
itself on the bodily 'habitus’ of men? Lavater did not concern himself 
much about the fact that for centuries learned men had been seeking the 
principle by means of which the question of physiognomy could be 
answered — he 'schaute’, he 'ahndete’, he gazed at a silhouette, and then 
he wrote down his impressions; thus arose the series of foho- volumes of 
his Physiognormsche Fragmente, which stirred and influenced a whole 
generation of Germans. And in what after all did Lichtenherg differ 
from Lavater? He, too, studied the human countenance, he, too, at- 
tempted to comprehend man according to the old maxim 'anima format 
corpus’, he, too, wrote down ' Physiognomische Pragmente’, which 
occurred to him by means of observation. 'Die Gesichter der gemeinen 
Leute auf einer Strasse anzusehen ist jederzeit ems meiner grossten 
Vergniigen gewesen’, he once wrote in his diary; and yet again: 

Wir konnen gar nichts von der Seele sehen, wenn sie nicht in den Mienen sitzt; die 
Gesichter einer grossen Versammlung von Menschen konnte man eine Geschichte 
der menschJichen Seele nennen. 

Such passages, which only differ through their literary temperament 
from those of Lavater, abound in Lichtenberg’s works. And yet there is 
a decisive difference between their points of view. Lichtenherg was a 
scientist, and consequently he enquired into the natural law by means 
of which he could determine the relationship between soul and coun- 
tenance. But there is no such law. Lichtenherg recognized that physio- 
gnomy was not a science, but a mere 'Prophetic’, and he declared with 
resignation: 

Was war am Ende das Resiiltat aller meiner Bemuhungen? Mchts als ein wenig 
nahere Bekanntschaft mit den Menscjien und mir, und dann ein Misstrauen gegen 
alle Pkysiognomik, die einen ganzlichen Bruck zwischen ihr und mir veranlasste. 

In this respect Lichtenherg seems to be on the side of Enlightenment, 
because he despairs of the possibility of pursuing physiognomy as a 
science. His essay 'tJber Physiognomik’, which appeared in the autumn 
of 1777 in the 'Gottinger Taschenkalender fiir 1778’, contained the 
severest criticism which Lavater ever experienced. And this article called 
forth a literary dispute which excited pubhc opinion for months. Lichten- 
berg’s fundamental objection to Lavater’s Fragments was that physio- 
gnomy lacks all rules; one cannot say why one can read emotions from a 
countenance (or even, as in Lavater’s case, from silhouettes). Physio- 
gnomy was prophecy, or at best art, but certainly not science. * On the 
other hand Lichtenherg suggests, as a scientific process, the improvement 
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of 'Pathognomik’, tlie doctrine wMcli links changes of facial expression 
with changes of emotion. With this conception Lichtenberg (together 
with Lessing) became the pioneer of a modern Physiognomy. To consider 
the muscular reactions, mainly of the face, as the outer expression of 
emotional conditions is to-day a matter of exact investigation by medical 
scientists. This modern research develops out of 'Pathognomik’, which 
on its part is a continuation of the old teaching of mimic art; the actor 
knows exactly how he must move his facial muscles in order to give the 
onlooker the impression that he is suffering, for instance, pain. The 
research which deals with that subject is rightly called a true science. 
From this one can understand the seriousness with which Lichtenberg 
in his letters from England describes Garrick’s play of feature; they were 
his empirical studies for a first draft of 'Pathognomik’. It is also clear 
that the representative of 'Sturm und Drang’, the 'modern’ Lavater, 
is much less modern in his conception of Physiognomy than Lichtenberg, 
the representative of the 'old’ Enhghtenment. And the reason for this 
is plainly that Lichtenberg is something more than just a representative 
of Enlightenment. 

Even when Lichtenberg deals in terms of Enlightenment, his real 
place is among those who supplanted it. His attitude to a science whose 
beginning is closely bound up with the thought of the century proves this 
most clearly: that is, his connection with psychology or rather with what 
in Lichtenberg’s time was called 'Erfahrungsseelenkunde’. There is no 
doubt that psychology developed out of the spirit of Enlightenment. If 
reason is the principle on which the system of cognition is to be erected, 
then man is certainly the central problem of all scientific and philo- 
sophical research. Lichtenberg thought wholly in terms of ' enlightened ’ 
science when he continually referred to man as the chief object of his 
studies. 'The proper study of mankind is man’ is a saying that appears 
in endless variations in Lichtenberg’s Bemerhungen. But it appears — 
often enough — ^in the form of doubt: 

Vielleicht ist ailes, was wir jetzt von menschlichen Pahigkeiten wissen, noch. immer 
ein sehr klemer Zirkel, in welchem uns politische und religiose Rucksichten, falsohe 
Bemuthigung vor dem Altertume und Erziehung zu einem angebliclien Zweok 
einsckliessen. 

That is already in its essence the call to develop a science of the human 
soul. It is amazing how modern Lichtenberg appears as soon as he speaks 
of psychology: 

Da dringe ich eben darauf, das ist der eigentliclie Mensch nickt, dor init uns iebt, 
wir mussen lim jetzt aus der Geschichte heraussuohen. 
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Or: 

Es gehort unter die Vorzuge des Menschen, dass er traumt und es weiss. Man hat 
schwerlich noch den rechten Gebranch davon gemacht. Wenn Leute ihre Tranme 
anfnchtig erzahlen woilten, da iiesse sich der Charakter eher darans erraten, also ans 
dem Gesicht. 

And it seems like an anticipation of psychoanalysis when we find Lichten- 
berg regarding rehgious ideas as mere preludes to a future without any 
'myths": 

Kaoh dem was ich mir von der Eehgion gedenke, so ist es eine Sammlung von 
Vorschrifften zur Gluckseeligkeit, die der untersuchende Teil der Menschheit (seme 
Beprasentanten) solange dem nnuntersuchenden einzuscharffen sncht, bis sie selbst 
etwas besseres ausspiomert haben. 

That is an idea which, be it true or false, leads far beyond the eudae- 
monistic theology of the eighteenth century, and presages the method 
of Siegmund Freud. Writers who examine Lichtenberg’s work from a 
psychoanalytical point of view go so far as to state that he not only 
anticipated Freud’s doctrine of Dreams but even his conceptions of 
‘Imago’ and ‘ Compensation ’d 

We must consider once again Lichtenberg’s position amongst his 
contemporaries in the field of psychology, and we have as starting- 
point the above quoted words of Pope and a multitude of learned and 
literary documents of the age of Enlightenment, which prove that 
eighteenth-century thought interested itself in a way never known before 
in man, who became again the ‘measure of all things’. One can gather 
from the history of the novel how during this time external action became 
of less and less importance, and the processes of the hero’s inner life 
more and more significant. The Hne of this development passes in German 
literature from Gellert’s ScJiwedische Grdfin von 0., by way of Wieland’s 
and Sophie von la Eoche’s novels, in a direct line to Goethe’s Werther. 
(And it has already been often demonstrated what a decisive part both 
Richardson and Rousseau played in this development.) No doubt it 
was more than a mere tendency of Enlightenment which developed the 
psychological interest of the authors. One can go back again to Rudolf 
Unger’s threefold formula, and note that the psychology of the epoch 
was drawn from three sources: French rationalism taught man to set 
himself as the measure of all things, to regard himself as a ‘machine’ 
whose reactions can be calculated; English sensualism directed man to 
experience of his ‘ego’, it taught him to observe himself and record the 
results. And then Pietism came in as a third source, and taught man to 

^ B. B. Loewenberg, "Licbtenberg a\s Bsycliolog©’, ZeUschrift f^r die gesamte Newologie 
und Psychiatne, cxxvm, 1930. 
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'listen in to Mmself’, not to acknowledge the authority of a 'visible 
church’, but to* find the strength for repentance and grace only within 
himself. Thus man was directed to his own self in three different ways, 
and while the rationalist and sensualist philosophers taught man to 
study the emotions of his soul and to use his experience for the perfection 
of the human race, pietism taught him to profess and confess. Thus one 
of the most important starting-points of early psychology is the art of 
literary self-portraiture. Works such as Karl Philipp Moritz’s Anton 
Reiser and Heinrich Jung-Stilling’s LebensgescTiicTite^ both deriving wholly 
from pietism, meet the demand which Lichtenberg once made when in 
an aphorism he conceived a clock, 'die ihrem Besitzer immer um Viertel 
zuruft : Du , , . , um Halb : Du bist . . . , um Drei viertel : Du bist ein . . , und 
wenn es Voll schlagt: Du bist ein Mensch! There can be no doubt: this 
remark comes from other realms than the above quoted passage about 
the future of a scientific psychology. Por Lichtenberg’s psychology is 
just as equivocal as the century itself; it wished to free itself once and 
for all from religious thought, as strict rationahsm did, and at the same 
time it recognized the soul as a mysterious region, as yet unexplored. 

The question which continually occupied Lichtenberg was: how does 
one distinguish faith from superstition? Is there a point beyond which 
we have no longer any right to explain everything in terms of science? 
However much man relies on his own reason, he yet -comes suddenly 
upon bewildering limitations: 'Ich habe immer gegen den Aberglauben 
gepredigt und bin fiir mich immer der argste Zeichendeuter.’ Lichtenberg 
knows well that human nature is too compHcated to be always explained 
'more mathematico’. Thus he once jotted down observations about 
prayer: 

Mioh hat einmal die Liebe zu meiner verstorbenen Mutter verleitet, fur sie zu 
beten. Es ist dieses weiter nichts als die Vermenschung, Vermenschlichung alles 
dessen, woven wir nichts wissen und nichts wissen konnen. 

From this observation, in which the 'homo religiosus’ Lichtenberg 
conflicts with the rationalist Lichtenberg, he goes on to an entry which 
carries this thought further. He tells the anecdote of the prayer of the 
freethinking King Frederick the Great: 

da ihn der Wirt von einem Wixtshause oben durch ein Loch in der Decke beten 
horte: Mein Gott ! Mem Gott I was hast du uber mich beschlossen. 

Lichtenberg adds: 'Jeder greife nur in seinen eigenen Busen, und er 
wird fiihlen, dass diese Geschichte wahr ist.’ And Lichtenberg the 
psychologist and writer draws the conclusion from these observations: 
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'Einen Charakter wie den vorkergelienden betenden Freigeist zu scliil- 
dern. Er ist in der Welt gemein, aber fiir die Biicber neu.’ TMs passage 
IS of special significance. It contains the working hypothesis of the new 
psychology. For it affirms that the figure of the praying freethinker is 
a typical phenomenon, of which science has hitherto taken no notice. 
The 'books', the theories, always differentiate between 'enlightened' and 
'superstitious-orthodox' men. Lichtenberg, who himself had fought on 
the side of the enhghtened against reactionary narrow-minded fanatics, 
and who conceded to human reason the highest rights, surprises himself 
in a belief in supernatural happenings, is ashamed of praying and sud- 
denly recognizes that what he had taken for his personal weakness was 
in reality a quite general human attitude. With this he enters into a 
new scientific tradition which is characterized by the attempt to work 
out a new 'Erfahrungsseelenkunde'. 

From the dogma that mankind should be the chief, study of man, a 
new science was to be evolved; that is to say one sought empirically the 
material from which to learn how men behaved in this or that situation. 
Karl Phihpp Moritz and Salomon Maimon started to this end the Maga- 
zin fur Erfahrungsseelenhunde, in which peculiar experiences of man’s 
inner life were collected; Jacob Hermann Obereit recommended the 
Munich Academy to incorporate a class for 'Tugendreizungskunst'; on 
the medical side in Brown’s School pre-romantic thinkers worked out 
systems of medicine which were based on the relations between body and 
soul — and all these experiments came from men who held themselves 
more or less remote from the enlightenment movement. Lichtenberg also 
was dissatisfied with the theoretically proclaimed distinction between 
enlightened and superstitious men; the reahzation of the mysteriousness 
of the human soul turned him into a psychologist. The first urge to 
psychology certainly arose from the spirit of Enlightenment, but in 
psychological research, Enlightenment overcame itself. Lichtenberg 
represented this development very plainly: he attempted to practise 
psychology with the means of Enlightened — failed — arrived at amazingly 
'modern' theories, was frightened of the consequences of his discoveries, 
in which the main principles of rationalism were suddenly denied — and 
confined himself to the entries in his diary. The old developments are 
outworn, the new not yet established — ^in his heart of hearts Lichtenberg 
is with the innovators, in his reason on the side of the enhghtened, in 
whose spirit he was brought up : so he resigns himself, for he fears nothing 
so much as the confusion which arises when men ' mit dem Herz denken 
und mit dem Kopf fiihlen'* 
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LicMenberg’s relationship to the literature of his age has been reserved 
for this concluding stage of our study because here there are special 
difficulties to be overcome which can more easily be explained after the 
foregoing analysis. Most writers who have dealt with Lichtenberg have 
naturally started out from his verdicts on writers and books, and have 
estabhshed that he came out very definitely on the side of Enlightenment 
and against the ^Geniewesen' of ^ Sturm und Drang b But Lichtenberg’s 
pronouncements on the literature of his age are definitely influenced by a 
personal motive: the new movement of ‘Sturm und Drang’ was borne 
by the students of the very University of which he was a teacher, while 
most of Lichtenberg’s colleagues were more or less in sympathy with 
Enlightenment. There is a revealing entry which clearly illustrates 
Lichtenberg’s personal attitude to this question : 

Ich habe m meinen Universitatsjahren und nackber enthusiastische Bewunderer 
von Haller und welche von Edopstock gekannt. Die von Haller, ich rede hier bloss 
von dem Dicbter, waren gemeiniglich Leute von Geist und Nachdenken, die ihre 
Brotwissenschaft me vernachlassigten. Hingegen mit Edopstocks enthusiastischen 
Bewunderern verMelt es sick gerade umgekekrt. Die Meisten waren unausstehkcke 
Pinsel, denen vor den Wissensckaften, die sie eigentkck erlernen soUten, ekelte. 
Musenalmanacke waren erne Hauptlekture fur sie. Waren sie Juristen, so lernten sie 
nickts; waren es Tkeologen, so warden es frukzeitige Prediger, und die kamen nock 
am besten fort. Mediziner die entkusiastisck fur Klopstock emgenommen gewesen 
waren, kabe ick nickt gekannt. Mir ist nickt bewusst, dass ein deklarierter fiewun- 
derer von Haller kernack etwas frappant einfaltiges gesckrieben katte; hingegen ist 
es eine ganz bekannte Saoke, dass unter Edopstoeks eifrigsten Bewunderern emige der 
grossten Elackkopfe der Nation sind. Das Faktum ist wahr. Erklaren kann ick es 
selbst mckt. 

Lichtenberg continually concerned himself with the explanation of this 
‘Faktum’, and he always arrived at the same result, that Klopstock’s 
disciples did not make proper use of their intellect: 

Ick lese die Tausend und eine Nackt, den Eobmson Crusoe, den Gilblas, den 
Findlmg tausendmal lieber als die Messiade; ick wollte zwei Messiaden fur einen 
klemen Teil des Eobmson Crusoe kingeben. Unsere meisten Dickter kaben, ick wall 
nickt sagen, nickt Geme genug, sondern nickt Verstand genug, emen Eobmson Crusoe 
zu schreiben 

And another time Lichtenberg writes more categorically: ‘Starke Emp- 
findung, deren sich viele riihmen, ist nur allzuoft eine Edge des Verfalls 
der Verstandeskrafteb That certainly looks as if Lichtenberg belonged 
heart and soul to the Enlightenment, and always supported intellect 
against feeling. But his understanding of English ways of life makes us 
assume that he was thinking rather of the difference between common 
sense and intellectual exaltation. And all the previous observations show 
us clearly how many tendencies were at work in Lichtenberg towards 
the overthrow of Enlightenment. The perusal of his notes on poets and 
writers could only strengthen this impression. 
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Liohtenberg’s clear preference for English, literature is very obvious, 
'Die englischen Genies gehen vor der Mode her, die deutschen hinter- 
drein.’ Many more passages of tbis kind could be easily quoted. And 
where Lichtenberg in his diaries refers to masters whom he chiefly 
honours, there are always three names : Shakespeare, Hogarth, Garrick. 
He IS ever and again setting out to write a big work, which should 
illustrate for his contemporaries from this triple constellation what the 
word 'genius’ really stands for, namely the inborn capacity 'eine Ver~ 
richtung vorziiglich zu betreiben’, without what Lichtenberg called 
'mannerism’. But this book, Lichtenberg’s 'Orbis pictus’, a text-book 
for actors and novelists, remained unfinished, as did so much else that 
he started to write in his leisure hours. 

The Bnghsh poet who after Shakespeare had Lichtenberg’s particular 
affection was Milton. Lichtenberg was strongly attracted to him by the 
union of learning and creative power which they had in common. On the 
other hand there is no doubt that he had no feeling for Pope’s art, and 
Swift also did not mean as much to him as the writers who are fond of 
calling Lichtenberg the 'German Swift’ seem to believe. Certainly he 
imitated the great satirist in his fragment Lorenz Eschenheimers empfind- 
same Reise nach Laputa, but he had a much too unpolitical mind to be 
able to share the biting hate of the great Irishman. His favourite authors 
were Defoe, Fielding, and Sterne, and all the unfinished sketches for more 
ambitious works which he left behind breathe the spirit of Sterne; 
Lichtenberg schooled himself m the satirical Enghsh prose of his century. 
Along with his favourite poets he occasionally mentions also Goldsmith 
and Gray. 

Lichtenberg’s contacts with Greek and Roman hterature are few. He 
mentions Pindar, and praises Horace, whom he honours as a master of 
Rococo-poetry. Names of French authors also only occasionally occur 
in his notes. 

On the other hand he deals very fully in his BemerJmngen with the 
German hterature of his age. And we can easily divide his favourite 
authors into two groups: ^ome he was fond of as they had much in 
common with him, they represented that spirit to which he knew him- 
self related, and some he appreciated because they taught the joy of life 
and unfettered merriment, realms of existence from which he knew 
himself to be shut out by his temperament. 

Lessing, Wieland, Kastner schreiben nnter den Deutschen die beste Prosa — Ich 
beneide sehr wenige Menschen, etwa Wielanden, Sterne, den Horaz, Kastnor nnd, 
wenn ich etwas Wein getrunken habe, den Herrn Gleim — Die grossen Medaillen 
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Gellert, Hagedorn nsw. hat die JSTatur emgeschmolzen und scheint sie nns mm in 
kieinen Knrantsorten wiederzugeben. 

There are many more entries on these lines; it is always the same little 
group of names which appears when Lichtenberg pays his tribute of 
reverence. Lessing, and Kastner the outstanding epigrammatist, teacher 
and friend of Lichtenberg in Gottingen, were ' wahlverwandt' to him; he 
schooled himself through their work for his own writings. His affection 
for Wieland sprang from other sources. 'Wieland hat fiir das Herz 
gesungen und gesprochen’, runs one phrase, and in another place he says: 

Wieland ist ein grosser Schriftsteller, er hat verwegene Bhcke in eine Seele getan. 
Mitten in dem Genuss semer Empfindungen greift er nach Worten und trifft, wie 
durch einen Trieb, imter tausenden von Ausdrueken oft den, der augenblickHch 
Gedanken wieder zu Empfindungen macht. Dieses hat er mit dem Shakespeare 
gemein. Ich meine hiermit meht, dass er ihn nachahmt. Sterne hat er vielieicht 
nachgeahmt. Wieland ist weit uber alles, was ich kenne, in den Schilderungen der 
smnhchen Woilust, so wie sie sich einer schonen Einbildungskraft entkorpert. 

This quotation is of the utmost significance; it not only shows what 
Lichtenberg admired in Wieland, it reveals what Lichtenberg expected 
of himself as author: psychological insight, precise wording, unity of 
thought and feeling. He remained a modest ^Aphoristiker’ just because 
he had placed his aim as writer high enough to learn from Shakespeare, 
from Sterne, from Wieland. 

By comparison with these masters all others meant much less to him. 
He had a certain preference for many of the less ^sugary’ anacreontic 
poets, .in whose work he saw ‘naturalness’, especially for Hagedorn, 
Gellert, and Gleim, and he valued Liscow’s satirical vigour. He main- 
tained a respectful distance from the representatives of Berlin Enlighten- 
ment, from Nicolai, Mendelssohn, Biester, and Bernoulli. The only one 
of this circle who was nearer to him was Lambert, Kant’s outstanding 
predecessor, and again it is interesting to observe that Lichtenberg felt 
himself allied to a man who was a philosopher and mathematician and 
at the same time a Moravian, that is, a convinced Christian of pietistic 
colouring. 

All the dislike, however, of which Lichtenberg was capable, concen- 
trated itself on the ‘Originalgenies’ of the ‘Sturm und Drang’; 

Es gibt eine Art von leerem Geschwatz, dem man durob Neuigkeit des Ausdrucks, 
unerwartete Metaphern, das Anseben von FuHe gibt. Klopstock und Lavater smd 
Meister darin. — Es gibt eine Art von gekunsteltem Unsinn, den der Halbkopfige 
leicbt fur tiefe Weisbeit, ja wobl gar fur das Weben des Genies bait, erstimulierte 
Ausbrucbe eines fundamentlosen Entbusiasmus, ein fieberbaftes Hascben nacb 
OriginaHsmus obne Riobtigkeit der Empfindung, in welcbem der Pnmaner allerorten 
Sbakespeanscbe Inspiration zu wittem glaubt. Eunf gegen Ems, der Mann, der es 
gesobrieben bat, ist em Tropf, der mebr scbeinen will, als er ist. 
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In other words, Lichtenberg does not turn against the 'Genies’ merely 
from the standpoint of the Enlightenment; his calm restrained way of 
thought is opposed to a scheme of things, in which feehng is everything 
and reason counts for nothing. Lichtenberg overlooked the fact that 
the 'Geniebewegung’ was a necessary reaction to the platitudes of 
Enlightenment, and that it was therefore bound to overshoot the mark. 
And caught in this error he turned not only against Klopstock, the feted 
leader of the 'Gottinger Hain’, but also against Goethe. There are some 
very severe entries against Goethe in his notebooks : 

Die schonste Stelie im ‘Werther’ ist die, wo er den Hasenfuss erschiesst— Gotz 
von Berlichingen wird so wenig in Drury Lane aufgefuhrt werden ais je die Kardinaie 
einen Landesvater in der Peterskirche machen werden. 

— and (most bitter of all) : 

Sie ist am furore Wertherino gestorben. 

Although Lichtenberg later revised his views in the light of Goethe’s 
mature work, it never came to a cordial relationship between the two 
men, and when Goethe sent his scientific works to Lichtenberg and asked 
for the expert’s advice he only received very inadequate and chilly 
answers from Gottingen. This was one of the barriers which Lichtenberg 
could not transcend. With characteristic shrewdness he recognized those 
who were really responsible for the 'Genietreiben’ of the young genera- 
tion: Klopstock, Goethe, and Lavater, and he directed his attacks mainly 
against these three men, while the normal representatives of ' Sturm und 
Drang ’ were attacked without any individual references : 

Sie glauben oft, um ein schoner Geist zu sein, musse man etwas liederlich leben und 
gleichsam das Genie mit verdorbenen Sitten fettmachen. 

This tone runs through all entries in Lichtenberg’s diary. Yet he was 
always prepared to acknowledge differences and to make exceptions. 
Thus he recognized Burger’s importance, although Burger was in close 
touch with the 'Gottinger Hain’, and thus also he concerned himself 
seriously with that singular figure Jean Paul. He traced the inheritance 
of Sterne in Jean Paul and named him 'einen allmachtigen Gleichnis- 
schopfer’. But all the same he was too level-headed to follow Jean Paul 
in all his romantic vagaries : 

Jean Paul ist dock zuweilen unertraglicb imd wird noch unertraglicher werden. 
Weim er wieder von vorn anfangt, wird er gross werden. 

Lichtenberg never considered the literature of his age without refer- 
ence to all the spiritual movements in which it developed. When he 
attacked the ' Odengeschnaube im Musenalmanach’ and advised the 
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'Originaldicliter’ that instead of heading their poems with the type of 
metre they should rather give the train of thoughts, viz. : ' 000/000/00 that 
was not only an aesthetic verdict but at the same time a pronouncement 
about the ideas which the ^Geniebewegung’ contributed to the mind of 
the age. And he made the same reproaches again and again: the cult of 
feeling at the expense of intellect produces mannerism and inaccuracy. 
‘Von allem was ausgerechnet wird in der Welt, geschieht zwei Drittel 
gedankenlos’. That is one of the fundamental notes of all Lichtenberg’s 
contemporary criticism. And he certainly never expressed it more 
strikingly than in the truly classical passage: 

Taglich zu seLen wie Leute zum Namen Genie kommen, wie der Kelleresel zum 
Namen Tausendfuss, nicht weii sie soviele Eusse haben, sondern weil die meisten 
mcbt bis auf vierzebn zablen woUen, hat gemacht, dass ich keinem mehr ohne Prufung 
glaube. 

Men are inaccurate, and they pose, and Lichtenberg knows no better 
aim than continually to call for objectivity and naturalness. He is pre- 
pared to accept any conception if only it is lucid and serves ‘ zur Belehrung 
und Besserung Anderer’. He was convinced that Eousseau’s thesis of 
the natural child which is spoilt by education is wrong, that on the 
contrary every human being is capable of all possibilities from the 
beginning onwards; man is ‘perfektibel und korruptibeF. This convic- 
tion explains all his educational theories: men should be brought up to 
‘Objektivitat und hTatiirlichkeit’, and they should not be brought to 
believe that perfectibility is a gift. Lichtenberg teaches a liberal con- 
ception of mankind open to all progress and averse from any desultoriness, 
and it stamps itself on his political bias in the same way as on his aesthetic 
judgements and educational principles: 

Man reisse nicht gleich ein Gebande ein, das etwas nnbeqnem ist und stecke sich 
dadurch in grossere Unbequemlicbkeiten. Man mache kleine Verbesserungen. 

The man who could speak in such a way in Germany in the year 1770 
while all round him the world echoed with revolutionary demands must 
certainly have passed the school of English thinking: it was only his 
grasp of English tradition which enabled Lichtenberg to walk through 
his age untouched by all the current movements which came into fashion 
during his hfetime. 

But it was the same English empiricistic tradition which made his way 
to Kant more difficult for Lichtenberg as thinker. Kant’s imperishable 
achievement was that he radically altered the starting-point of philo- 
sophy. In the place of metaphysics he set epistemology, and in the place 
of speculation on the so-called ‘last questions’ the philosophic answer 
to the platonic problem what cognition really means. Lichtenberg 

M.L.B.XXXVH 23 
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Oeorg Christoph Lichtenherg 

entlmsiastically made Kant’s ideas Ms own. He recognized in Kant the 
man who tackled pMlosopMcal questions with the methods of the 
scientist and not with the pseudo-methods of the bel esprit, and that 
led him at once to the side of critical pMlosophy. But Ms traimng under 
the empiricists left Lichtenberg at a standstill when he had gone half- 
way : he was too much accustomed to the methods of applied science, to 
work with microscope, telescope, and measuring instruments, to be able 
to grasp why Kant had to build up Ms system from pure mathematics : 
'Die nahere Kenntnis der MuskeM und Nerven wird uns weder bessere 
Klavierspieler noch bessere Tanzer geben.’ Such passages reveal Lich- 
tenberg’s distance from Kant’s system of criticism; here speaks the 
empiricist, who believes in weighing and measuring, and thinks usefulness 
the ultimate aim of science. Lichtenberg never overcame this barrier, 
and one can follow in his notes the constant swaying between moral and 
theoretical thinking. 

He found Ms balance in religion. One of the striking proofs of Lichten- 
berg’s aloofness from Enlightenment is that his faith was fed from quite 
other sources than that of the rationalistic teaching of 'Gliickseligkeit’, 
which was spread abroad amongst Ms deistical contemporaries. Lichtem 
berg’s faith was quite his own, he did not develop it by means of philo- 
sophy, he merely realized with amazement (and often with a certain 
reluctance) that he believed and was convinced: 

Der Glaube an einen Gott ist Instinkt, er ist dem Menschen natiirlich wie das Gehen 
anf zwei Beinen, modifiziert wird er freiiich bei manchen und bei manchen erstickt. 
Regulariter ist er unentbebrhch. 

This belief has nothing to do with theology, Christianity 'ist das voll- 
kommenste System, Euhe und Gliicksehgkeit in der Welt zu befordern’, 
if it is 'von dem verfluchten Pfaffengeschmier gesaubert’. God — and 
here speaks Lichtenberg the critical philosopher — ^is not to be grasped 
by arguments, he is 'die grosse qualitas occulta’. 

So far his religious life fits without difficulty into the portrait of 
Lichtenberg as we have sketched it up to now; he proceeds from the idea 
of autonomy of reason, turns against every exaggeration and assents to 
every genuine feehng which appears natural and sensible. The great 
surprise which Lichtenberg gives the onlooker is only apparent where he 
— ^rarely enough— speaks of the teachers who influenced his religious 
point of view; 

Jacob Bdhme, der Mann, dessen Sohriffcen alles das gediegen und in einer festen 
Masse entbalten, was uns seine albemen Nachfolger verdunnt und verwoben uber- 
geben, ist und bleibt einer der ersten Schriftsteller unserer Nation. 
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That is an amazing statement: Lichtenberg the empiricist, the incisive, 
cool-headed calculator, the pupil of the Enghsh and of Kant, who so 
often took up the cudgels of Enhghtenment against the ' G-enies pro- 
fesses the mysticism of Jakob Bohme, and he discovers the philosopher 
of Silesian Baroque a generation before the romantic thinkers inaugurated 
their ^ Bohme-Eenaissance In this case also Lichtenberg’s love for 
England can be held partly responsible, as during the eighteenth century 
there was a sort of Bohme-school in England, even though only beneath 
the surface, while the mystic tradition in Germany seemed to have died 
out. And now the coolest and calmest thinker of his generation pro- 
claims himself a mystic in rehgion. This proves again that there is a 
direct way leading from rationalistic to mystical modes of thought, and 
that a man like Lichtenberg was better fitted to carry on the great 
tradition of an unorthodox piety which has never perished in Germany 
than were the ' Genies ’ of Lavater’s school who were guided solely by 
moods and feelings. From this point there opens mp a wider view of the 
great problem how Enhghtenment overcame itself: the pupil of Hume 
and Kant, the admirer of the "praying freethinker’, who had schooled 
himself in hterature through Sterne and Wieland, in his thinking through 
Lessing and Kastner, was able as "homo rehgiosus’ to embrace the great 
tradition of mysticism. That is the ultimate paradox which makes 
Lichtenberg so many-sided, and gives every one of his works a manifold 
deeper meaning : because he was genuine, without artifice, and only intent 
on listening to his inner self, "ein Mensch mit seinem Widerspruch’, he 
Hved between the ages, not bound to any fashion, an independent 
thinker — and "wo er einen Spass macht, hegt ein Problem verborgen’. 

Werner J. Milch. 


Lokdon, 



HOLDING DOWN THE TROCHEES 


Years ago in my Heine (Methuen, 1928) when speaking of the poem 
VUzliputzU I wrote the words: 

Trochees readily incline in German to shp over into a rising iambic rhythm, and they 
do so frequently with Heine, as, for instance, in Spamscke Atriden, Here, however. 
Heme keeps them down to a regular heavy tread, to a tom-tom like beat, winch is 
the most effective rhythmic form possible for the tale of barbaric horrors which he 
unfolds. He displays a wonderful skill m the employment of long heavy words and 
weighty compounds, which remmd us of the mastery of his Nordseehilder, A con- 
siderable number of the hues are filled by two compounded tetrasyllables, which leave 
no possible doubt as to the rhyi^hmic movement. 

At about that time I was moved to attempt a solution of the great 
metrical riddle on which so much time and so much ink has been ex- 
pended — ^the distinction between trochaic and iambic verse in English 
and German. Among other things I compiled elaborate statistical tables, 
and hoped that the facts when estabhshed would confirm the theory 
with which I had started. What that theory was does not now matter, 
for though I set out hopefully, the more I worked at my demonstration 
the more my 'system' disintegrated under my hands. Now, as so often 
happens with prosodists, I have suddenly seen the light. 

The reason, as I now see it, why I could not establish any general 
difference between trochaic and iambic verse is that in English and 
German there is no natural trochaic verse, but only trochaic lines in 
which the falling rhythm is maintained deliberately by the use of a very 
definite and consciously employed linguistic material, failing which the 
natural iambic rhythm inevitably reasserts itself. There is no need to 
go over the well-trodden ground again, or to quote the various authorities 
on the subject. One attempt to cut the Gordian knot is seen in that 
theory which reduces trochees and iambics to a common formula by 
treating the first unaccented syllable of iambic verse as anacrusis, thus 
making them both trochaic: 

(x)/ X / X / X / X / 

/x/x/x/x/x 

It is easy in that way to produce uniformity on paper and for the eye, 
but it is merely mechanical and proves nothing. 

In English and in German ‘trochaic’ metres are much less common 
than iambic. The most frequent ‘trochaic’ measure is the four-foot 
‘trochaic’ line, and to illustrate my theory I am going to take two long 
poems in that metre, The Song of Hiawatha by Longfellow and Heine’s 
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VitzliputzU. In Hiawatha tlie vast majority of the lines are, however, 
in fact three-foot trochees with disyllabic anacrusis, the first two syllables 
being in most cases light and unaccented. The commonest type of line 
has the metrical scheme 


xxj/xlxx|/x 

That might be described as the minimum filling of the line, and the 
trochaic movement is reinforced in varjdng degrees, many of the lines 
being strongly packed with natural trochaic words. The following are 
typical lines from near the beginning of the poem illustrating these 
features : 


And the pleasant water-courses, 

You could trace them through the valley. 

By the rushing in the Spring-time, 

By the alders in the Summer, 

By the white fog in the Autumn, 

By the black Ime in the Winter; 

And beside them dwelt the singer. 

In the vale of Tawasentha, 

In the green and silent valley. 

One of the chief means of asserting the trochaic rhythm is the employ- 
ment of trochaic words at the end of the line. Of the first 100 lines 
in Hiawatha eighty have such an ending. But the most effective means 
of all is in the use of tetrasyllabic words forming two trochaic feet, 
especially if they occur at the end of the line. They offer the most 
powerful resistance of all to the iambic urge. Such words are found in 
Hiawatha mainly in the ^proper names’. And is it a mere coincidence 
that the name of the hero himself is such a word? Or did the name 
itself (as with Vitzliputzli) suggest the metre? There are in the whole 
poem 474 such ‘proper names’ at the ends of lines. In some cases too 
the tetrasyllables are preceded by very heavy trochees: 

Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ge-taha ! 

Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-go-taysee ! 

Yet in spite of all the trochaic metre is not always firmly held down, 
but is frequently escaping into the natural iambic rhythm of English 
verse, e.g. 

Young and beautiful was Wabun; 

He it was who brought the morning, 

He it was whose silver arrows 
Chased the dark o’er hiU and valley; 

He it was whose cheeks were painted 
With the brightest streaks of crimson, 

And whose voice awoke the village. 

Called the deer, and called the hunter. 
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In VitzUputzU tlie trochees are much more firmly held, the lines are 
for the most part actually what they profess to he, four-foot trochees, 
and escape into the iambic rhythm is rare. As in Hiawatha the great 
majority of the lines end with a trochaic word. But what is most striking 
is the use of the tetrasyllabic words spoken of above. There are few proper 
names of that type as in Hiawatha, though we have Vitzliputzli, Monte- 
zuma and a few others. But the tetrasyllables coined by the poet himself 
are very numerous. He even has a few hexasyllabic words, e.g. Namens- 
kameradschaft ^ ^ Existungsarabesken ' balustradenart’gen Many whole 
lines consist of two tetrasyllables, e.g. 

Ausgestopfte Dialekte 
Hunderttausend Freudenlampen 
Waldkarzfackeln, Pechkranzfeuer 
Kolossalen Bauwerk-Monstren 
Kannibalen-Charivari. 

A good instance of their massed resistance to the iambic urge is seen 
in two successive strophes towards the end of the poem : 

Auch ein altes Spriichwort gibt es : Diese ist es, die mir ziirnet, 

Weiberwdle, Gotteswille — Sie, die stolze Himmelsfiirstm, 

Doppelt ist der Gotteswille, Eine Jungfrau sender Makel, 

Wenn das Weib die Mutter Gottes. Zauberkundig, wunderthatig. 

The various features discussed above and the effect Heine achieves 
by them are well illustrated in the following strophes : 

In gedrangten Engpasskampfen L^bmte, bemmte si© im Kampfe, 

Boten g’ringen Vorteil heute Und das teuflische Metall 

Alteuropas strenge Kriegskunst, Ward mcht bloss der armen Seele, 

Eeuerscklunde, Harnisch, Pferde. Sondern auch dem Leib verderblich. 

Viele Spanier waren gleichfalls Mittlerweile ward der See 

Schwer bepackt mit jenem Golde, Ganz bedeckt von Kahnen, Barken; 

Bas sie jungst erpresst, erbeutet— Schtitzen sassen drin und schossen 

Ach, die gelbe Sundenlast Nach den Briioken, Flossen, Furten. 

Heine certainly succeeds in his long poem in holding down the trochees, 
and, as has been said, escape into the iambic rhythm is rare. We can see 
how he achieves the desired effect and what deliberate management of 
the linguistic material it entails. And consideration of his tour de force 
only confirms the view that for German no less than for English verse 
the rising iambic rhythm is alone spontaneous and natural. 

H. G. Atkins. 


LonnoK. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


Nicholas Breton and 'A Smale Handfull of 
Fragrant Flowers’ 

It IS with diffidence that I venture to dispute the verdict of Grosart,^ 
and more recently of Professor Hyder Eollins,^ that Nicholas Breton 
was emphatically not the author of A Smale handfull of fragrant Flowers^ 
selected and gathered out of the lonely garden of sacred scriptures, jit for 
any Honorable or woorshipfull Gentlewoman to smell mto. Dedicated for 
a Newe-yeeres gyft, to the honorable and vertuous Lady, the Lady Sheffeeld. 
By N.B, Imprinted at London by Richard Tones, 1575.^ I have not, it 
may seem to the reader, any more positive evidence to offer for Breton’s 
authorship, than Professor RolKns had to offer against it: but at least 
the evidence supporting both contentions should be weighed before the 
arguments against Breton being the author of this little book are en- 
dorsed as indisputable proofs. 

To begin with, as Professor Rollins states, the designation ‘N.B.’ 
on the title-page, instead of Breton’s more usual style 'N.B. Gent.’, 
contrasts with the usage in the two volumes of poems pubHshed in 1577, 
The worhes of a young wyt and A Floorish vpon Fancie; though the sepa- 
rate title-page of The toyes of an idle head appended to the latter is 
inscribed ^By the same Auctor, N.B.’ The two anthologies published 
by Richard Jones as Breton’s work, Brittons Bowre Of Delightes and 
The Arbor of amorous Denises, use the style ^N.B. Gent.’; and so do 
various of his later works: but the ^gentleman’ does not appear after 
his name in Auspicante lehoua, The Strange Fortunes Of Two Excellent 
Princes, Wonders Worth The Hearing, A Poste with a Packet of Madde 
Letters and A Merrie Dialogue. FantasticJcs, The Figure of Foure and 
I Pray you he not Angrie, three of Breton’s recognized works, are signed, 
as is A Smale handfull of fragrant Flowers, with a plain ' N.B,’ 

It is not impossible that Breton should have been in a position to 
dedicate his book to Lady Sheffield, and to compliment the Queen and 
the ladies of the court in January 1575/6. During the years 1576-“7 
George Gascoigne, Breton’s step-father and a pronounced influence on 
Ms early work, was a self-appointed court poet to Queen Elizabeth and 

^ The Works of Nicholas Breton, ed. A. B. Grosart (1879), i, Ixxiii. 

s H. E. Rollins, ‘Niotolas Breton and A Smale handfull of fragrant Flowers', Euntinaton 
Lihrarp Bulletin, no, 9 (April 1936), pp. 27-35. 

3 F^om the nniqne copy in the Huntington Library: there is an inaccurate reprint in 
Thomas Park, EeUconia (1836), i. 
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her train: amongst the dames of the court singled out for praise in 
The gnef of joy e we find the name of Lady Sheffield.^ Nicholas Breton 
might have dedicated his little volume to this lady at Gascoigne’s instiga- 
tion; from whom, too, might have come the idea of presenting a patroness 
With a new year’s gift. On the same day that N.B. dedicated his handful 
of flowers to Douglas Sheffield, Gascoigne presented the Queen with a 
fine manuscript copy of his The tale of Hemetes the Heremyte translated 
into four languages.^ This was followed up on the next ensuing New 
Year’s Day (1 January 1577) by the presentation of The grief of joy e^ 
to her Majesty; and the sending of a letter of greeting to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon (Breton’s kinsman).^ 

In the Primordium at the beginning of The worhes of a young wyt 
(1577), Breton describes them as 'the first fruites of my brayne’; and 
states that this is 'the first tyme that I stird my brayne’. On the 
evidence of these statements and for other reasons, Professor Rollins^ 
has shown that, although printed a few months later than A Floorish 
vpon Fancie, The worhes of a young wyt was actually the earlier com- 
position. Breton was about twenty-two in 1677,® which by Elizabethan 
standards would be rather old for the boyish tone of The worhes of a 
young wyt as revealed in such lines as 

Shal I then write of w-arres? oh no, I am too yong. 

I neuer seraice saw in field, then I must hold my tongue. 

I am inclined to believe that most of the poems in The worhes of a young 
wyt were written prior to January 1576: and that therefore the prefatory 
remarks about them being the first fruits of his brain do not exclude the 
possibility of Breton’s authorship of A Smale handfuU of fragrant Flowers. 
And even if The worhes of a young wyt were not written until after 
A Smale handfull, Breton might have thought it better for his reputation 
to remain silent about this early poetical venture. The language of 
N.B.’s Dedication to Lady Sheffield, describing A Smale handfull as 
'the godly worke of a simple schoUer, wiUing by dayly practice to grow 

• ^ The Works of George Gascoigne^ ed. Cunliffe, n, 029. 

^ Preserved in the British Museum, MS. Keg. 18 A 49 {The Works of George Gmcoignej 
ed. Cunliffe, n, 473-010). 

® Preserved in the British Museum, MS. Keg. 18 A 61 {The Worths of George Gascoigne, 
ed. Cunhffe, n, 511-07). 

^ Preserved in the MSS. of the Marquis of Townshend {Hist. MSS. Comm.) ; and printed 
by B. M- Ward, ‘George Gascoigne and his circle’. The Review of English Studies, xi 
(1926), 37. 

® H. E. BoUins, ‘Nicholas Breton’s The worhes of a young wyt\ Studies in Philology, 
xxxm (1936), 119. 

® ffis elder brother, Kichard, was bom on 25 November 1500 {Inquisition post mortem 
on William Breton, 1567). Professor Sisson has Idndly communicated to me his discovery 
of the signature of ‘Nicholas Bnttayne’ as one of the witnesses of the will of Koger Poole, 
Boar’s Head, Cheapside, The will was made m 1609, and Breton gave his age as 54- 
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vnto more & exacter ripeness of vnderstanding’, and giving Lady 
Sheffield credit for being 'redy to accept the simple gift of a yong and 
vnskilful husbandman . . . redy to prefer the base & coutrey mas pen, 
to the end that I might hereafter take the more heart of grace, to attempt 
a more substantial peece of worke’ is entirely appropriate to Nicholas 
Breton m 1576-6. The promise to produce some more substantial work 
IS reiterated in the prefaces to The worhes of a young wyt and The toyes 
of an idle head. 

A Smale handfull of fragrant Flowers is composed of several sections : 
a title-page and a dedication signed ^lohn Parcels pamphlet in 

the prayse of this handful of flowers’; 'The booke to the reader’; 'The 
author to his Lady in verse’, signed 'G.T.’; 'The names of all the floures 
conteyned in this posie with the proper vse therof’; and 'A prayer for 
Gentlewomen’. The uniform style of all these sections suggests that 
John Parcel and G.T. are fictitious persons, and that Nicholas Breton 
was responsible for the whole book: just as the G.T., H.W. and the 
Printer in A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres (1673) probably disguise the real 
author, George Gascoigne. Professor Rollins opines that 'since Triata,^ 
Lucrece, the Queen of Sheba and Susanna are stressed in G.T.’s signed 
poem, and in the unsigned posy, probably G.T. wrote both’.^ The 
following hnes from the signed poem: 

But synce that Sahhas wisdome great, 
m honour yours doth raigne, 

I must dear Ladie wish to you 
as wel, as to the trayne. 

For why? the garland that you weare 
is euer fresh and greene 
And serues most fit in Court therwith, 
to tende vpon a Queene 

seem to come from the same fount of inspiration as John Parcel’s 

The flowres thereof may well delyght, 

A seconde peareles Saha queene. 

Because they are oontinuall greene. 

Compare also G.T.’s 

Your wysedome may conceiue the Larke, 

More daintier than the Ehght 

and John Parcel’s 

The little Bee fayre Ladies aU 

Bringes more encrease then doth the Eight.® 

^ So written in both poems in error for Triaria. 

® In the article previously cited, Suntington Library BuUehn (April 1936). 

® Of. Breton, The Honour of Valour (1604), Dedication, ‘A Larke is worth a Elite*. 
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The verse and diction of A Smale handfull of fragrant Flowers are not 
so unlike that of Breton’s early works as to make his authorship out of 
the question. There are frequent parallels in A Floonsh vpon Fancie 
to the weak and false rhymes found in A Smale handfull. Breton’s 
penchant for allegory, frequently revealed in The worhes of a young wyt 
and A Floorish vpon Fancie, make him a likely author of ' The names of 
all the fioures conteyned in this posie with the proper vse thereof’, in 
which each flower is a vertue such as chastity, constancy, etc. The word 
pamphlet meaning a poem, which Professor Eollins notes is not given 
in the New English Dictionary f was constantly so used by Breton and 
Gascoigne. The title-page of A Floonsh vpon Fancie reads 'to which are 
annexed manie pretie pamphlets’.^ the commentary supplied to the 
poems in The workes of a young wyt says of one poem 'my Muse likes so 
well of this Pamphlette . . . ” : and in the paragraph on 'Spring’ in 
Fantastichs, Breton says it is the season when 'Pallas and her Muses 
try the Poets in their Pamphlets ’. Gascoigne draws a distinction between 
a pamphlet and a poem : 

Marie indeede I may not compare Pamphlets vnto Poems, neither yet may iustly 
aduant for our natiue contrimen, that they hane hitherto (translations excepted) any 
such notable volume, as haue bene by Poetes of Antiquitie.® 

In connexion with John Parcel’s praise of the book because 

It is no gaude nor trifle vayne 

I think it is worth noting how frequently the words 'trifle’, 'gaud’, 
'vain’ and 'idle’ recur in The worhes of a young wyt and A Floonsh vpon 
Fancie: in the latter, for example, fancy teaches the poet 
To take dehght in gauds, and foolish trifling toyes. 

Volumes of poetry embodying in their titles the idea that they are 
bunches of flowers, garlands, arbours or paradises were popular in the 
late sixteenth century; and many of them were printed by Eichard J ones, 
including Brittons Bowre Of Dehghtes (1591) and his The Arbor of amorous 
Deuises (1597). His The Figure of Four e has for its subtitle 'or a handfull 
of sweet flowers’.^ Nicholas Breton is the only author with the initials 
N.B. whom we know to have had a hand in similar compilations also 
published by Eichard Jones; and until there is further evidence to the 

^ A small note in the N.B.D, under ‘pamphlet’, says that it was used in the seventeenth 
ceptury for %ssms of single plays, romances, poems, etc. 

* 01 A gorgiom GalUry (1578), ‘Pretie pamphlets of T. Proctor’. 

^ A Mundreth Sundrie Flowres (1573), the prefatory letter signed G.T. 

^ Ent. to N. Lmg on 10 October 1597: the only surviving edition of the first part is 
dated 1631. The unique copy is in the Huntmgton Library, Grosart was only able to print 
the second part in Ths Works of Nicholas Breton (1879). 
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contrary this fact, together with the foregoing considerations, disposes 
me to regard the attribution of A Smale Jiandfull of fragrant Flowers 
to him as correct. 

Jean Robertson. 

Liverpool. 


The Demonic Finale oe 'Christabel’ 

Mr B. R. McBlderry, Jr., has recently argued that Dr Gillman's re- 
ported plan of Coleridge’s for the completion of Christabel is a ^ sound and 
credible’ one.^ Mr McElderry and Dr Gillman are about as convincing 
as anyone can hope to be on anything Coleridge intended to do. Mr 
McElderry is wise, I believe, in basing his views not upon the con- 
tingencies of Coleridge’s disposition, but upon certain fairly clear lines of 
fictional development in what we have of the poem and in what we have 
of the plan. The nature of these lines, with their motivations for action 
and character, has been demonstrated recently by Mr Arthur H. Nethercot, 
who is able to bring Coleridge’s demonic lore to bear upon the interpreta- 
tion of this poem, the third in the magical triad.^ But Mr Nethercot 
seems inclined to discount Dr Gillman’s report, which does not, as he sees 
it, continue the demonic motif of the poem; for to his view 'the two parts 
might almost as well be separate stories’.^ 

In connexion with both these studies, I wish to suggest a slight change 
in Coleridge’s plan which lay a long time in a mind not accustomed to 
the niceties of demonic lore. The good doctor reported: 

TRe real lover returning, enters at this moment, and produces the ring which she 
had once given him in sign of her betrothment. Thus defeated, the supernatural being 
Geraldine disappears. As predicted, the castle bell toUs, the mother’s voice is heard, 
and to the exceeding great joy of the parties, the rightful marriage takes place. . . ^ 

The point here is the tolling of the bell. Mr Nethercot has sketched the 
conflict between forces of good and evil, a conflict in which Christabel’s 
dead mother, her guardian spirit, i^ an agent of good. What he does not 
note, though it is a commonplace in the history of demonology, is that 
bells, especially church bells, are considered a force for good, because they 
are inimical to demons such as the false lady Geraldine.® They oppose the 

^ ‘Coleridge’s Blau for Completmg Chnstahel\ Stud, in PUL, xxxrti (1936), 437-55. 

^ The Mood to Trye'^maine^ Chicago, 1939. Lowes said he did not treat Christabel because 
he could find no ‘road’ to it. Several years ago, like Mr Nethercot, I began to seek such a 
road, and I hope shortly to add some notes to his valuable study, especially with regard to 
the demonic background of Christabel. 

a Ibid., p. 47. 

^ James Gilbnan, The Life of Samuel Taylor Coleridge (London, 1838), p. 302. 

® It is enough to cite here, for example, Francesco Maria Guazzo, Compendium Male- 
ficarmriy traps. E. A. Ashwm (London, 1929), bk. m, chap, iv. One may note, further, 
Professor Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, Mass,, 1929), p, 158, 
and, for numerous citations; his notes, p. 476, 
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designs of our Adversary, who, hearing the sound of bells, 'breaks into 
the greatest indignation, exclaiming that he is balked of his purpose by 
the barking of those mad bitches’,^ 

There are a good many references to bells in Christabel, and Coleridge, 
according to his method, intensifies the mood of his poem by bringing 
out their mysterious implications. They are, indeed, part of the fiction 
itself, for the Baron, constantly mourning his lost lady, has the bells toll 
daily for her, as the sacristan tells five and forty beads between the 
strokes. This is 


a warning kneU, 

Which not a sonl can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

Saith Bracy the bard. So let it knell ! 

And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can ! 

There is no lack of such, I ween. 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent. 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three smful sextons’ ghosts are pent. 

Who aU give back, one after t’other, 

The death-note to their living brother; 

And oft too, by the knell offended, 

Just as their one t two ! three I is ended, 

The devil mocks the doleful tale 

With a merry peal from Borodale. (11. 342“59) 

Coleridge obviously knows tke place of bells in demonology, and he has 
left us three notes on bells, written in 1808-9, one of which is especially 
suggestive. He notes : 

For ringing the largest bell, as a Passing-beU, a high price was wont to be paid, 
because being heard afar it both kept the evil spirits at a greater distance, and gave 
the chance of the greater number of prayers pro mortuo, from the pious who heard it.® 

This note is interesting as a commentary on the verses just quoted. 
Viewed against the larger demonic background of Ohfistabel, it may also 
tenuously suggest that Dr Gillman, if he had listened and remembered 
better, would have heard Coleridge say that Geraldine, the loathsome 
lady, was to have disappeared with the tolling of the bell. 


Chafeu Hmn, North Carolina, 


Joseph Hoerell. 


^ Nicolas Eemy, Demonolatrpy trans. E. A. Ashwin (London, 1930), bk. i, chap. xxvL 
® Anima Poetae^ ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London, 1895), p. 211. Mr Nethercot does 
mention Colerito’s curiosity about the method of ringmg church bells in Germany as 
compared with England, expressed in a letter to his wife in 1899 (p. 156). But he passes 
over this note on bells, even though he cites the Anima Poetae in other connexions. It is 
interesting, too, that one of these connexions is a note, dated 1810, which E. H. Coleridge 
headed * A Note for Christahel’, but Mr Nethercot rejects it (pp. 144-5). 
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' Pereun be Sartaigne ’ m the ^ Chanson be Roland ’ 

The line Rollanz fent el perrwn de Sartmgne (v. 2312 of the Roland) 
has given rise to many difficulties, both philological and literary, and 
called forth many different interpretations from editors of the text. 
Gaston Pans, among others, considers Sarta%gne a word of uncertain 
origin and presumes it to mean a hard stone. Leon Gautier interprets 
the expression more precisely, as ‘sardonyx’. This latter suggestion 
probably arises from the sardome of the Oxford MS., a form which is 
conceivably due to a confusion in the mind of the scribe: the text ob- 
viously refers to a stone; sardonic was well known to him and he sub- 
stituted it for the original, which, in view of the assonance of the laisse 
concerned, is likely to have been sardagne or sardaigne. 

The form sardagne would presumably represent a Latin sardanium, 
Sardiman (the adjective being used as a noun, a not uncommon prac- 
tice) , but the Latin adjective was sardomcus or sardomus, from the Greek 
aapSovioSj substituted by later authors for the Homeric aapSavtos, which 
adjective applied only to laughter. The single instance of the form 
sardanium cited by Ducange^ is not sufficiently reliable evidence of the 
existence of this form in Latin. A French sardagne from sardamum 
must, therefore, remain suspect. 

To account for the form sardaigne two etymologies have been suggested, 
the noun Sardinia and the Greek aapSowi,^ As far as Sardinia is con- 
cerned, whilst the pronunciation stressing the a of the diphthong (as ' 
opposed to the levelled pronunciation) is not unknown in Roland,^ it 
would, however, involve further the passage to ai of the diphthong ei 
from i. In fact, the theory supposes that the levelled pronunciation of 
ei and ai had permitted a respelling of the word, but that at the same 
time the respelt form had reverted to the diphthongized pronunciation 
to provide an assonance in a. 

The second suggestion comes from Leon Gautier,^ who prefers a form 
sardeme or sardanie (pronounced sardainne) deriving from sardomcha (for 
sardonyx) through an intermediary form sardanicha. This would involve 
a popular development of a learned borrowing made direct from the 
Greek with no recorded intermediary. This history, lacking in evidence, 
is perhaps too complicated to be readily acceptable, although it does not 

^ Sardamum, in Gloss. AelMci (Foifte sardonium). 

® It is interestmg to note that Isidore links Sardmia and the sardonyx. This may he why 
we have always been led to assume that the etymology of Bartaigne must be connected 
with Sardmia. 

® M. K. Pope, ‘A Clue to the Dialect of the Chanson de Roland?’ Melanges Jeanrov, 
Droz, 1928. ^ 

^ Leon Gautier, Roland^ texte critique and notes, 2 vols., 1872. 
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lay itself open to objections on phonetic grounds. It does, none the less, 
raise the whole question of the meaning of the expression perrun de 
Sartaigne, 

All these suggestions, unconsciously influenced by the sardome of the 
Oxford MS., have assumed that the stone in question is the sardonyx. 
If we accept this literally we may not unnaturally wonder how large 
boulders of sardonyx came to be lying in a valley of the Pyrenees; we 
must obviously reject such an interpretation. Boissonnade^ seeks to 
avoid the difficulty by ascribing to the expression the metaphorical sense 
of ' stone of the hardness of a saTtaigne\ In the medieval lapidaries, how- 
ever, we find no suggestion that hardness or durability is an outstanding 
quality of the sardonyx. If the writer of the Chanson de Roland wished 
to prove the strength of Durendal on 'une roche aussi dure que le 
diamant’, as Boissonnade suggests, could he not have written without 
offending either assonance or sense, 'Eollanz ferit el perrun d’aimant’? 
Common sense would be no more outraged by a rock of diamond than by 
a rock of sardonyx. It is surprising that Boissonnade who upholds the 
geographical accuracy of the text should have been content to interpret 
sartaigne as sardonyx. 

Let us consider the text for a moment. In each of the three laisses 
(vv. 2297-2354) we find the same sequence of details — Eoland tries in 
vain to break Durendal on a rock, the rock splinters, Eoland praises 
the sword for its marvellous qualities, boasts of the feats of arms he has 
performed with it, and swears that no pagan or unworthy hand shall 
possess it after him. Is it not possible that these details refer to one and 
the same incident and not to three separate attempts at breaking the 
sword, etc. ? That this interpretation is eminently probable is shown by 
the fact that at this stage of the story we are told three times that Eoland 
turned his head towards Spain and the enemy (vv. 2360, 2367, 2376), 
three times that he recited the mea culpa (vv. 2364, 2368-9, 2383) and 
three times that he made the feudal gesture of offering his glove to God 
(vv. 2366, 2373, 2389). These actions appear in the same sequence in 
three consecutive la%sses. The striking of the stone with its attendant 
details would seem to be merely another case of this triple repetition 
and would refer to one incident only.^ 

^ Du nouveau sur la Chanson de Boland, Champion, 1923. 

® It IS true that in line 2875 the author has referred to the three stones which Eoland 
had struck, but here we seem to have the same confusion as is evident in the question of 
the pine or pines under which Eoland lay (v. 2874, ct. v. 2357): Gaston Paris has com- 
mented on the inconsistency of certain details at this stage of the story. If three separate 
mcidents are referred to, it might be asked why, having tried to break his sword on three 
stones, Eoland should not have made a further attempt upon the fourth (vide v, 2272). 
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We can ttius equate pierre brune, perrun de sattaigne and piefte bise. 
Whatever the exact sense of hise, it seems generally accepted as a dark 
colour: brune, the most hkely reading for line 2300, is consistent with 
this interpretation. It would seem, then, unlikely that the perrun de 
Sartaigne could be the sardonyx. Further, Boissonnade^ has proved the 
geographical accuracy of the descriptive detail in Roland with the ex- 
ception of this unidentified stone. 

It seems, therefore, that what we must look for is a dark stone which 
might be found in the district where Roland met his death, and one which 
would have struck him as suitable for his attempt at breaking his sword. 
All these requisites would be satisfied by the suggestion of granite for 
this stone. 

Not only is it dark and brownish in colour, but by reason of the quartz 
and the mica in its composition might have suggested the poet’s adjective 
luisanz (v. 2272), Further, the Pyrenees are largely composed of granite 
and gneisses so coarsely banded as to pass into granite. Boulders of this 
rock, then, would admirably smt the context. To explain the name used 
by the author for granite it should be remembered that Roland has just 
returned from the region of the Cerdagne (Cerritania), where granite 
outcrops are common, and where part of the story has been situated. 
What more natural than that the author, who obviously knew the 
Pyrenees, should have used 'rock of Cerdagne’ to designate a boulder 
of granite 1 The form Sardaigne (Sardagne) could easily derive from 
Cerritania. If Sartaigne or Sartagne be accepted then we must explain 
the retention of the t by the influence of the word terre which one can 
assume frequently preceded it or by the recurrence of the Latin name 
in various documents.^ 

I. Ukwin-Dubdribge* 

SHEFriBLD. 


Amadas et Yboine 

A number of years ago John R. Reinhard published a meritorious 
analytical study on the Old French romance Amadas et Ydoine, in which 
he proposed to examine the various themes and motives of which it is 
composed and to trace each to its most probable fountain head,^ In 
doing this, he failed to take into account several parallels and aiiaiogiioH 

^ Op. cit. * 

^ Cemtama is fonnd many times m such documents from the ninth to thv‘ twc*lfih 
centuries. References to these are made by Boissonnado when deahng m%h the Ccntlagne 
region on p. 113, n. 2. 

•John Revell Reinhard, The Old French Romance of Amadas et Ydome, Durham, N.O., 
1927. 
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of tbe story -aad overlooked altogether a study of ours ou the same 
subject,^ Quite naturally, the results reached by him, in spite of an im- 
posing bibliography, are not as conclusive as they might have been.^ 

At the outset of his work Dr Eeinhard quite properly examined the 
various occurrences of the names, borne by hero and heroine, in other 
medieval works of fiction and in medieval poetry. In this connexion he 
also mentioned the ballad La belle Ydoine, the work of Audefroi le 
Bastard, contemporary with Amadas et Ydoine? But on the next page 
he makes the somewhat starthng statement that 'the romance Amadas 
et Ydoine bears no relation whatsoever to the documents cited above , , 

Such a statement is quite indefensible, as will be seen from an outline 
of the ballad of Audefroi (we take for granted a general familiarity with 
Amadas et Ydoine): 

The princess Ydoine is in love with the knight Garsile. On hearing of this, her 
father beats her black and blue and shuts her up in a tower where she is condemned 
to stay for three years. At the end of this period he abruptly orders her to marry 
a certain powerful lord who has asked for her hand. On Ydoine’s refusal the king 
proclaims a tournament and promises to give her in marriage to the victor whoever 
he may be. Naturally, Garsile participates in the tournament, comes out victor, and 
obtains the prize, his beloved Ydoine.... 

Apart from the name of the heroine, the ballad will be seen to share 
the following features with Amadas et Ydoine: (1) the subject-matter is 
a love-romance; (2) the hero is (to use Professor Eeinhard’s terminology) 
a 'squire of low degree’; (3) the heroine, by her father’s will, is to marry 
some other knight, her equal in rank; (4) the hero wins the hand of his 
beloved after a victory in a tournament. 

Nor is this all. There is evidence to show that Audefroi no more 
invented the subject of his ballad than did the unknown author of 
Amadas et Ydoine: he appears merely to have worked up a conventional 
theme; for there exists a French ballad variously known as La Fille du 
Roi Loys or Belle Isambourg,^ which is clearly a parallel version of La 
belle Ydoine but contains in addition a characteristic episode of Amadas 
et Ydoine, the apparent death of the heroine and her rescue, in this 
condition, by her faithful lover. The action of the ballad is briefly as 
follows : 

Tbe daughter of King Louis avows to her father her love for the knight D4on, 
whereupon the king flies into a rage and has her shut up in a tower, where she is con- 

^ ByzantimscM ZeiUchnft, xxv (1925), 313--21. 

^ Of. the reviews of t]^e book in Romania, Lm (1927), 446 (Mario Boques); Le Momn 
Age, XXXIX (1929), 260-5 (M. Wilmotte). 

® A. Cullmann, Die Lieder und Romanz&n des Audefroi le Bastard, Halle (1914), pp. 99-101. 

^ Op. cit., p. 3. 

® G. Doncieux, Le Roma7ic4ro popuUire, Paris (1904), pp. 71-83; M. Haupt, Franzosische 
Volhsheder, Leipzig (1877), p. 92; P. J. Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
n(4), 365f. .6^ > 
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demned to langmsh for seven long years. Fmally lie promises to set her free if she 
will change her mind; but she refuses obstmately to listen to his reasoning. Deon 
then sends her a secret message, advismg her to feign death and to have herself buried 
at St Denis. She adopts this plan as the most hkely to bring her near the fulfilment 
of her desire. As the funeral procession advances toward the abbey, Deon appears, 
stops it, cuts open the shrouds and sets her free, to kiss her and to marry her forth- 
with. In the end her father has to consent: 

‘ Sonnez, trompettes et violons ! 

Ma fiUe aura le beau Deon. 

Filiette qu’a envie d’aimer 
Pere ne Ten pent empdcher.’ 

To judge from the large number of variants, this ballad, which goes 
back to the sixteenth century,^ seems to have been very popular in France. 
It even crossed the Channel, as is shown by its Scottish variants known 
under the title The Gay Goshawh? 

Doncieux, as unaware of the analogues as Professor Reinhard, assumed 
that the episode of thefausse morte amoureuse (as he called it) was foreign 
to the archetype and of Italian origin, and he referred to the well-known 
novelle of Masuccio Salernitano and Luigi da Porto, the story of Ginevra 
degli Almieri, and others. Yet the occurrence of the same motive in the 
romance Amadas et Ydoine and in the ballad can hardly be due to chance, 
and some connexion between the two is to be assumed. This conclusion 
IS confirmed by the name of the ballad hero, Deon, which is evidently 
a form of endearment of Am^dee? On the other hand, Amedee and 
Amedas both go back to Amadeus, just as Clamadas, Clamedeus to 
Clamadeus. Some relationship between the romance and the ballad 
would appear therefore rather likely. Since it contains the episode of 
thefausse morte amoureuse (which Audefroi’s ballad lacks), the popular 
ballad seems to occupy an intermediary position between Amadas et 
Ydoine and La belle Ydoine, 

The texts cited do not exhaust the number of stories composing this 
cycle, which may properly be called the Cycle of Amadas et Ydoine and 
of the existence of which Dr Reinhard was apparently unaware. Neither 
he nor his reviewers (so far as their critiques have come to our noti(;e) 
appear to have seen the virtual identity of the entire first part of Amadas 
et Ydoine with the plot of the French romance of chivalry known under 
the title of Paris et Vienne, which dates from the middle of the fificentli 
century.^ This work professes to be a translation from the Proveiigal, 
made by one Pierre de la Cypede, a citizen of Marseilles, in the year J 432. 

> P* "^^5 E* Blemont, La Tradition, ix (3888), 13.8 if. 

* CMd, op. et ioc. cit., no. 96. 

! ?/; Bauche, Le Langage populaire, Paris (1920), p. 89. 

M. E. Kaltenbacher, ‘Der altfranzosiseko Roman Paris et Vienne \ in 
Forschmigen, xv (1904), 321 ff. 

M. L.E.XXXVU 


24 
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The ed'itio princeps saw the light at Antwerp in 1487. It certainly was 
one of the most popular novels of the period, counting eleven French 
editions and translations into Itahan, Spanish, Catalan, English, Flemish, 
Swedish, Latin, and Armenian. Through the Itahan translation it became 
the model of one of the most popular works of modern Greece, the 
Ewtohfitos, a poem by the Cretan Vincenzo Cornaro, composed about 
the middle of the sixteenth century.^ The plot is briefly as follows : 

Pans, the son of messire Jacques, a baron and hege of Godefroy de Lanson, the 
Dauphin of Vienne, is in love with Vienne, the daughter of his lord, and is loved 
by her in return. This meets with the emphatic disapproval of the Dauphin, who exiles 
the young man and forms a plan to marry his daughter to the son of the Duke of 
Burgundy. But she obstinately refuses to have anything to do with that suitor and 
does not allow him to see her when he arrives at her father’s court. Exasperated 
at his daughter’s behaviour, the Dauphin shuts her up in a dark prison. In the sequel 
the prose romance differs from the other texts of the cycle: the Dauphin is captured 
by the Saracens as he travels in the Orient with a view to collectmg information for 
a crusade to be undertaken by the prmces of Europe. He is freed by Pans who, like 
Amadas, has taken to travelling and has won the confidence of a Saracen prince. It 
goes without saying that in the end the Dauphin gives his consent to the marriage of 
the two young people. 

It would seem reasonably certain that the three poems and the prose 
romance are ultimately derived from an archetype^ which is likely to 
have contained the following incidents: (1) a young nobleman loves a 
lady who is the daughter of his liege-lord and therefore of higher rank, 
and is loved by her in return; (2) she declines to accept the hand of 
another suitor imposed upon her by the will of her father; (3) as a result 
she is thrown into prison but is freed in the end, either by a ruse {fausse 
morie amoureuse) or by the exertions of her lover, who comes out as victor 
in a tournament or renders to her father some signal service. 

Amadas et Ydoine, which is by far the longest of the three poems 
which constitute the cycle, has a number of episodes which were probably 
absent from the archetype or, if present, were presumably much less 
developed. Among these are to be counted (to use once more Professor 
Eeinhard’s terminology) the hoaxed husband, the witch episode, the love 
madness, and the ring of death. As was pointed out elsewhere,® these 
episodes are unnecessary for the main action of the poem and lead to 
internal contradictions, quite apart from the fact that several of them 
are of doubtful taste. They may therefore be ascribed to the compiler, 


3* IS, Cartojau, ‘Le module fraucais de V£}rotohritos\ iu Eevm de liiUratwre eommree. 
XVI (1936), 265-93. 

2 It is umiecessary to add that the German editor of tbe romance, to judge from tfie 
section of bis work devoted to an examination of its sources (p, 364), was likewise unaware 
of tbe existence of tbe Cycle of Amadas et Tdoine. 

® Bymntinische Zeitschrift, xxv» 320. 
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who certainly cannot be classed among the most skilful representatives 
of his craft. The prose romance Paris et Yienne and a fortiori the Greek 
Efotohritos show a technique far superior and thus give eloquent testi- 
mony of the fact that their authors were modern men, nurtured in the 
traditions of the rising Humanism of a new age. 

Alexander H. Krappe. 

Princeton, N. J. 
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The Wofhs of Michael Drayton, Vols. i-iv edited by J. William Rebel; 
VoL V edited by J. William Rebel, Kathleen Tillotson and 
Bernaed H, Newdihate. Oxford: Printed at tbe Shakespeare 
Head Press and pnbhshed for the Press by Basil Blackwell. 1931- 
1941. Vol. i: 1931, xii 4- 507 pp.; Vol. ii: 1932. xii + 588 pp.; 
VoL m: 1932. viii + 439 pp., Vol. iv: 1933. xii + 589 pp.; Vol v: 
1941. xxxii + 316 pp. £8. 18s. 6c?. 

Michael Drayton and his Circle, By Bernaei) H. Newdigate. Oxford: 
Printed at the Shakespeare Read Press and published for the Press 
by Basil Blackwell. 1941. xvi + 239 pp. 15s. 

I am more disposed to write a suitable ode in celebration of the com- 
pletion of this glorious edition of Drayton than to gird up my loins for 
a critical review of its achievement. There is ample scope for lyric treat- 
ment. Drayton would have known how to set about writing it. 

The Drayton whom I knew most familiarly was clad in the shabby 
russet of Chalmers’s Poets, Two hundred years ago Coffey’s 1748 folio 
Drayton did honour to the poet, if not complete justice. He, who loved 
poetic decoration and display, now appears bravely caparisoned, swelling 
in royal blue, with everything handsome about him; for the first time, 
after three hundred years, with the full escort suitable for a poet who 
was in his day found worthy of burial in Westminster Abbey alongside 
Chaucer and Spenser. If his margins are a little stinted in the last 
volumes, and the pages crowded, it is impossible to complain, where all 
else is so generous, and economy in paper essential. Sir Walter Scott 
would have rejoiced. For Scott saw in Drayton one who had in him 
‘equal powers of poetry’ with Spenser, a bold, blunt observation with 
wMch I for one cannot quarrel. 

Never, again, has greater good-will gone to the just rehabilitation of a 
great English poet. I had known Professor Rebel as an agreeably severe 
bibliographer, and in other respects most agreeable and not severe, in 
my first contact with him on a visit to Cornell University. He was even 
then at work on Drayton, sedulous, undaunted, determined, a fine 
scholar on a great task. And he died, still a young man, the spade-work 
accomplished, for others to complete. The text of Drayton, contained in 
the first four volumes, in his work and his alone. And so is, in the main, 
the enormous collection of variant readings — ^the measure of his dauntless- 
ness — of an author who was as critical of his own work as he was volu- 
minous in his writing. Professbr Rebel was in contact with two English 
scholars in especial, enthusiasts Hke himself, Mr Newdigate of the Shake- 
speare Head Press with its Ehzabethan traditions derived from Bullen, 
and Miss Kathleen Constable, now Mrs Tillotson, who took over the work 
where Rebel left it. The inspiration all derived from Professor Oliver 
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Elton’s illuminating study of Drayton, published m 1895 and 1905, can 
hardly be overestimated. Hebei had collected masses of notes bearing 
upon Drayton’s life and associations, as well as his collations The colla- 
tions found their way into the fifth volume of the edition, which contains 
an admirably complete apparatus criticus of introductions, notes and 
variants, complementary to the four volumes of Hebei’s text, together 
with a variety of useful parerga, an index to Poly-Olbion, a Bibhography 
of Drayton, a Glossary, and a General Index. In all of this, as in her 
precedent series of published papers on Drayton, Mrs Tillotson has shown 
herself to be a ripe and full Elizabethan scholar, of no less taste than 
learning. She was responsible for the valuable and learned Notes on the 
poems, except — no small exception — those on Poly-Olhon, which are 
the work of Mr Newdigate. The Bibliography, in the main Hebei’s work, 
has been systematized and completed by the skill and knowledge of 
Mr Geoffrey Tillotson. The biography of Drayton was undertaken by 
Mr Newdigate, who proceeded to deal with it upon a novel plan, indicated 
by the title of the supplementary volume, Drayton and Ms Circle, which 
has now appeared and completes the whole great project, brought to a 
worthy conclusion. 

Finally, great good-will went to the actual publication of this work 
of devoted and selfless scholarship. Hebei himself gave more than 
his labours towards it, and Mrs Hebei, after his death, continued his 
generosity. And the publisher, Mr Basil Blackwell, ensured that it should 
go to press, undeterred by financial considerations. The work docKS lugh 
honour to its prinfcer-collaborator and its publisher alike, who have given 
Drayton good reason for withdrawing those strictures upon bookmakers 
and booksellers which he expressed in an ill-tempered letter to Drum- 
mond, and elsewhere. In 1931, when it commenced publication, the 
destroyer was on his way to power. A year before Hebei died Hitler was 
in the saddle. In 1939 came the war. But after two years of war the 
undertaking has been brought to a triumphant conclusion. My olcl 
Chalmers s Drayton has vanished in the London blitzes. In its place stands 
the new Drayton, in six handsome volumes. Good-will has overcome evil- 
will in this matter, as it will in all matters in due course. I fin<l it im- 
possible to doubt that the whole edition will, in fact, justify the wisdom 
as well as the enthusiasm of its originators. No self-respe<itiag library 
can dispense with it, and every lover of English literature will desire 
to possess it. The whole work is lavishly illustrated, with facisimiles of 
title-pages and documents, and of maps in Poly-Olhion, with every known 
image of Drayton himself, and with pictures of places of especial infee^^st 
to Drayton and therefore to us to-day. 

Never was a more English poet than Drayton, whom Dr John (laaiip- 
bell, in 1741, described as 'poet and patriot’. And he could speak for 
England. Two famous lines in his Ballad of Agincomi, 

Victor I will remaine, 

Or on this Earth slaine, 
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express the English spirit from Maldon down to the latest letter from 
Libya, yet in no mood of boastfulness or conscious heroism, as the rest 
of the stanza so amply shows. Hebei was a soldier, when the call came 
in the last war, and had the better right to take Drayton for his own. 
Drayton is full of the heroic spirit, and loved battles, in poetry at any 
rate. The epic, of one Innd or another, is his real goal. He had his full 
share of this undauntable spirit himself. He could, like his editors, plan 
on a noble scale, and see it through. And to him there was nothing that 
poetry could not do. This may not be a fashionable view of the poetic 
art to-day, but it was an Elizabethan view. Ex arduis aeterniias, wrote 
one of his panegyrists. 

Drayfcon was but httle affected by the more cruel of the controversies 
of his time, much less than Spenser, for example. He does justice to the 
older England and is no informer upon ^superstition’. It is characteristic 
that in his first published work he seems ready to use any Bible for his 
purposes, according to the version, I suggest, that he found in the various 
houses of his sojourn when he was writing The Harmonie of the Church, 
at Collingham or at Polesworth. And he is one of the first of the true 
school of nature poets. 

Thirdly, he has always been a ‘Poet’s Poet’, not least strikingly among 
the Eomantics, above all Wordsworth (to whom he passed on Chaucer’s 
Thopas stanza), Keats and Tennyson.^ 

Finally, justice has been done perhaps to his all-embracing poetic 
power, but not sufficiently to such especial gifts, among others, as his 
attack, his innumerable monumental lines and paragraphs, and his narra- 
tive skill. 

It is not possible to do more, in present circumstances, than to accept 
with gratitude Professor Hebei’s text, and, in any circumstances, to agree 
with the principles upon which it has been established, and the generous 
lines upon which the edition has been plaimed. Nothing is lacking to 
furnish full material for further study of the poet. 

The printing of the book is admirable. One has to search for defects, 
e.g. in vol. v, dropped type on p. 15, note 5, or p. 57, middle of the 
page, in a very pernickety piece of setting. In the same volume, on p. 52, 
attention is called to errors in proof-reading in vol. i. ‘It chanced sh’ 
appears to have dropped outm Poly-Olbion, vol. iv, p. 547, 1. 67. Altogether, 
Drayton, who was an exceptionally good proof-reader himself, teste Pro- 
fessor Hebei, would applaud this work done upon his poems. 

I find minor inconsistencies in Mr Newdigate’s volumes in the cita- 
tions of documents, e.g. on pp. 33 and 35, where the same class of docu- 
ments is referred to correctly as ‘PEG 0 24’ but also as ‘PRO 4 Jas. 
Chancery: Town Depositions’. In the same volume the transcription on 
p. 208 has several errors, including ‘most’ for ‘muche’, I should be 

^ A valuable appendix to Mr Kewdigate’s life of Drayton is an article, ‘ Drayton’s Literary 
Vogue since 1631’, by Dr Itussell Noyes, U^itversity communicated to me 

by Professor Elton. See also Professor Hebei’s Preface to voL iv, IPoly-Olhion, pp. v— vi. 
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strongly inclined to accept the identification of Florio with Cerberon 
(ibid. p. 69), with the view that a writer was involved, competing with 
Drayton for ' advancement h In the many references to Scotland in this 
volume, I fail to find mention of the all-important reference in Poly- 
Olbion itself. 

There is an interesting incident in the Aston sector of Drayton’s circle, 
which I have long wished to narrate in full, a story which must have been 
well known to the poet and, I think, to Shakespeare too. Here, at an}^ 
rate, is an outline in so far as it concerns our present subject. 

Drayton’s friend and patron Walter Aston had an elder sister Eliza- 
beth, to whom her father Sir Edward Aston left £1000 for her portion 
when he died about June 1598. She became ward to her grandfather 
Sir Thomas Lucy, who took possession of her legacy when she went into 
residence under his charge at Charlecote, at the age of sixteen. In the 
same house with her was a young gentleman servant or page to Sir 
Thomas, John Sambach of Broadway, aged nineteen. Lucy soon saw 
danger in their relations, and sent Sambach away to serve Lord North. 
The sequel nevertheless was a midmght betrothal at Charlecote in Eliza- 
beth’s chamber. She was then spirited away by Lucy to Deane m 
Oxfordshire, to the house of Dr Martin Culpepper,^ her ‘brother-in-law’ 
(whose family formerly owned Hartshill), whence she fled with Sambach, 
when out riding one morning, to Broadway. A marriage ceremony fol- 
lowed on 20 July 1600 at the house of Sambach’s fiither there, conducted 
by William Crumps, Vicar of Didbrooke, Gloucestershire, a Star Chamber 
suit, and a considerable fanuly born to the romantic pair at Broadway. 
Their second son, born in September 1602, was named Walter. 

Lucy’s own proposals for husbands for Elizabeth, it appears, were the 
son of Thomas ‘Bewfoe’ of Guy’s Cliff, and one Mr Elton of ‘Hasell’ in 
Herefordshire. But the Astons, Elizabeth and Walter alike, seem to liave 
preferred to decide for themselves in these matters 

It is clear that the sympathies of Lucy’s household at Charlecote were 
with the young lovers, from his steward Miles Taylor to his chaplain and 
domestic ‘schoolmaster’ Bartholomew Griffin, and Elizabeth’s maid 
Katherine Pedley. That Drayton would know the whole stoiy cannot 
be doubted. That Shakespeare knew it can hardly be doulited. Samba, fJi 
met his friends at ‘The Bear’ in Stratford, and among them were two 
of the Combes family. To one of these two Shakespeare bequeatlieci his 
sword. One may well wonder whether Lucy’s ‘sclioolm aster’ was the 
sonneteer of Fidessa^ and whether he married Katherine Pedley in 
emulation of the superior romance they had abetted. Certainly the 
Bartholomew Griffin who died at Coventry in J 002 left a widow Katherine. 

Is it not extraordinary, by the way, that there is no indication of 
Drayton’s marrying? May we not relate this to our interpretation of his 
relations with his ‘Idea’? 

On p. 215 note 3, ‘See p. 77’ is surely an error. Can it be a confusion 

^ Apparently not related to the more iamous Br Niebolafij Culpepper. 
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in indexing between ^ Samuel Austin ’ and ^ Austin Friars ’ ? The reference 
should be to pp. 202-3. The note on Piers Gamston, 11. 73-6, suggesting 
a reference to the ' School of Night', seems to me far-fetched. Machiavelli 
= Atheist was a commonplace equation. 

Mrs Tillotson's Glossary in vol. v is a very valuable and necessary 
piece of work, which may open many eyes to the need for a closer study 
of Tudor and Stuart English. Is the form 'cornamute' for ‘cornamuse’ 
met with elsewhere? Or 'Antaricke'^ Or are these really misprints^ 
I find it difficult to accept ^leufter’, on the other hand, as a likely mis- 
print for ' leuterer S%t J ohn Oldcastle, 1. 2222. One would have welcomed 
a note upon Drayton's language in general. 

Perhaps such a study, and other studies, e.g. of the development of 
Drayton as a poet, may be in due course the outcome of this complete 
and definitive edition, for which we are immeasurably indebted to all 
concerned in so great and worthy an undertaking. 

Securus judicat orbis terrarum. 

True enough, but here is work that helps to ensure its ultimate truth, 
and leaves no excuse. 

C. J. Sisson, 

London, 

Dtvine Vengeance: A study %n the Philosophical Backgrounds of the Revenge 
Motif as it appears in Shakespeare's Chronicle History Plays. By 
Sister Mary Bona venture Mroz. Washington, D.C. : The Catholic 
University of America Press. 1941. x -f 168 pp. 

The first seven chapters of this book give an account, as clear as could 
well be asked, of a subject for which the material is abundant, contra- 
dictory and widely scattered. The author traces the history, fluctuations 
and growth, up to the sixteenth century, of ^The Concept of Divine 
Vengeance’ (chap, i), of the parts assigned to 'The Human Agent of 
Divine Vengeance’ (chap, n), the effects, moral, psychological and socio- 
logical, of the 'Abuse of Legal Justice’ in the centuries immediately 
before the sixteenth (chap, iii), the special aspects of 'The Blood-Feud’ 
(chap, iv) and 'Revenge for Tyranny’ (chap, v), and finally traces the 
simultaneous, though less obvious, 'Reaction Against the Private Agent 
of Vengeance’ (chap. vi). Her nice sense of theological, sociological and 
legal distinctions guides us through the history of the fluctuations of 
popular and ecclesiastical opinion on the nature of Divine vengeance 
and its relation to that executed by human agents, public or private. 
During the four centuries with which the book is mainly concerned, the 
theories involved (and to some extent the passions related to them) 
underwent those modifications which have made it notoriously difficult 
for modern readers to assess the resultant Elizabethan attitude, or, 
consequently, to agree upon the significance of the popular Elizabethan 
revenge play. Such investigations as those made in the present volume 
and in F. T. Bowers' recent Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy sexro to show how 
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inadequate is the approach through literature only, when there is question 
of the preoccupations and assumptions of another age or country. 

The present author is less concerned than Dr Bowers with the drama 
which was one of the fruits of the Elizabethan discussion on this theme. 
Her main interests are with the origins of all this, tracing the changing 
opinions on the nature of law, and on the relations between Natural Law, 
Lex Gentium and Divine Law (modified successively by Stoic and Aristo- 
telian exposition, by St Thomas Aquinas and Dante), until we reach 
the variations that are found in different parts of Europe in the sixteenth 
century. 

This is no easy task and the author seems admirably qualified for it. 
^e are predisposed to agree with her when she says (p. 1) that Ht m 
only logical to analyse the present problem in the light of the Thomistic 
philosophy, which permeated English thought in the periods examined 
in this investigation.’ 

It is when we reach the chapter on Shakespeare’s plays, after tins 
carefully collected and clearly classified evidence, that we feel some 
III the first place, the author seems less at ease when 
drawing conclusions from the drama’s more implicit modes of revelation 
than when she is balancing the facts and the explicit statements drawn 
from sociological and philosophical sources. The statistical method, 
valuable though it is, loses by its very inflexibility part of what it is 
trying to estimate — the reflexion in dramatic medium of certain complex 
and variable phases of thought. In the second place, there is something 
unsatisfactory in her selection of material at this point. All the English 
history plays in the First Foho are included on the plea that the question 
of authorship is 'outside the present investigation’, since what is desired 
is 'dramatic evidence of the late sixteenth-century’. This — apart from 
some natural irritation at seeing all the parts of Henry F/, John aiicl 
Henry VIII consistently referred to as ' Shakespeare’s ’ — might pass. Cut 
the question then arises, why, in that case, take this group at all? 
Should we not have far better 'dramatic evidence of the late sixteenth ^ 
century’ if all genuine history plays written between 1690 and Ifi^O were 
included? We should then have the political thought of Peele (for what 
it is worth), of Greene, of Marlowe (which is worth a great deal) and of 
some of the Jacobeans, as well as this somewhat heterogeneous group. 

If what is wanted is the corroboration lent by opinion reflected in drama, 
the author’s category is much too narrow. If what is wanted is corroboni- 
tion from^ Shakespeare’s opinion, it is at once too narrow and too wide : 
too wide in that it includes very early, doubtful and partial plays (and 
that on an equal footing^ with the five great plays of the central group 


^ ^ Tke Poticy is, in fact, hardly equal; for, out of some 180 passages Iwied as Higrulujaiii 
m Appendix A, over 100 are taken from the five plays, 1, % 3 //. F/, John II Vlil 
and the remainder only fpm the five central plays in which his theory of state m bmii iii>' 
iiiis represents the distribution of emphasis in the text also. Moreover, if / // V! is to 
he treated seriously as evidence of Shakespeare’s thought, at least as strong a pLi mm hr 
entered for the far more mterestmg ‘Hand D’ fragments of Sir Thomas More! 
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in wMcli Shakespeare’s political belief is disclosed) ; too narrow in that 
it is surely unwise to assess Shakespeare’s opinion on such a theme as, 
say, private revenge, without including the evidence at least of Hamlet 
and preferably of several plays from his Jacobean period. The title im- 
plies that this chapter is an integral part of the original scheme of the 
book, but these weaknesses give it the effect of an afterthought. 

There is a long list of references to original sources (pp. 142-52) which 
should prove valuable to subsequent workers in this field. 

Una Ellis-Fermor. 

London. 


The Twickenham Edition of the Poems of Alexander Pope. General Editor, 
John Butt. London: Methuen. Yol. iy. ImitaUoiis of Horace -wifii 
An Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot and The Epilogue to the Satires. Edited 
by John Butt. 1939. liv-l- 406 pp. 16^. 6(^. Yol.ii. The Rape of the 
Lock with Translations from Chaucer, The Temple of Fame, Eloisa 
to Abelard, and The Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. 
Edited by Geoffrey Tillotson. 1940. xx + 410 pp. I6s. 

It is probably in part owing to the war that the volumes of this new 
edition of Pope are not appearing in numerically consecutive order, and 
it may be long before we are able to consult the first volume, which ]s 
to contain the Pastoral Poetry and the Essay on Criticism and to be 
edited by Professor E. Audra of the University of Lille. There is, however, 
much to be said for the appearance first of the volume edited by Mr John 
Butt, who, as General Editor, explains the intentions of himself and his 
colleagues in a Preface before coming to his own essay introductory to 
vol. IV. The Twickenham Edition will, it is hoped, consist of six volumes 
which will comprise the complete poetical works of Pope, excluding the 
translations of Homer. That exclusion, we may hope, is only temporary; 
for, making all allowance for collaborators, if Pope’s Homer is not Pope, 
what is it? Not, according to Bentley’s reputed epigram, Homer. The 
intended first volume with the second will include most of the early poems 
collected in 1717; the third, to be edited by Mr Maynard Mack and 
Mr F, W. Bateson, 'all that was published of the great scheme of Ethic 
Epistles’; the fourth contains the Imitations of Horace and the two 
Horatian poems which go most suitably with them; the fifth, to be 
edited by Professor J. Sutherland, will include the two versions of The 
Dunciad; and the sixth, to be edited by Mr Norman Ault, the Miscel- 
laneous Poems. This, it will be seen at once, is not the traditional arrange- 
ment, but it is reasonable as well as convenient for the practical con- 
siderations of size of volume and importance of content. 

^ The text is that of the first edition of each poem, except where Pope 
himself revised it, when his revisions are followed. The textual notes 
record the readings rejected from such later authorised editions, but not 
MS. readings, which have been omitted with some regret, in view of 
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their interest for students of poetical origins, but still omitted because 
they were at an early stage rejected by Pope himself. Typographically 
and in punctuation the text follows the first editions, with certain 
recognized and defensible exceptions. The chief concern of the editors 
has been to provide a good text and enough critical material to enable 
the ordinary reader to understand what Pope is saying. 

The means employed to that end may be studied in the two volumes 
now before us. Each considers the convenience of the reader by in- 
cluding a chronological table, a list of the principal poems to be found 
in other volumes, a list of abbreviations used, and an index. Each poem is 
prefaced by a full note on the text, and most poems by a key to the critical 
apparatus. Mr Tillotson gives a full and documented introduction to 
the Translations from Chaucer, The Rafe of the Lock (of which the two 
versions are rightly printed separately), and the other poems m his 
volume, and Mr Butt to the Imitations of Horace; and each volume also 
contains additional matter. Vol. ii has a series of Appendices (or Appen- 
dixes, which seems to be the form preferred by Mr Tillotson), full of 
relevant information; and vol. iv has a Biographical Appendix which is 
intended Ho relieve the footnotes of certain subsidiary annotations, and 
in particular of all biographical information concerning Pope’s con- 
temporaries’, of many of whom no other account is believed to exist. 

And this brings us to one of the outstanding merits of this edition. It 
is intended primarily for the ordinary intelligent reader, but for the more 
serious student as well the critical notes, including most of the eluci- 
datory matter, will be found of great value in enlarging the under- 
standing both of Pope’s meaning in any specific passage and of the 
subtleties of his art. Mr Butt refers to the help given by Pope himself 
and his contemporaries in noting echoes and explaining allusions, to the 
annotations of editors from Warburton to Elwin and Courthorpe, and 
to later discoveries of new material, and explains the intentions of the 
present editors Ho select all that is valuable from the work of their 
predecessors, and to add to it the discoveries which they themselves 
have made.’ In other words, or less modestly expressed, there is a great 
deal of first-hand research here, far more than will probably be recog- 
nized by most of those who are indebted to it. Though the volumes are 
pleasant enough in appearance not to frigliten the common reader, the 
student is likely to find himself learning something from most of tludr 
pages. It is to be hoped that all the evils of war will not cause more than 
a temporary slowing-down of the labours of the otlier editors, and, once 
more, that one of them or a colleague will presently undertake an edition 
of the Homer, 


Loxdoh. 


Ebitb C. Batiio. 
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The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson, By W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. {Yale 
Studies in English, 94.) London: Hnmplirey Milford. 1941. xvi + 
166 pp. 185. 6d. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Mr Wimsatt’s study of the prose 
style of Samuel Johnson is that he consistently analyses his subject’s 
rhetoric as a medium of expression. Statistics are available on the occur- 
rence of parallelism and antithesis in Johnson, and on the Latin’ and 
‘philosophic’ element in his diction; indeed, Mr Wimsatt remarks that 
he has done a good deal of counting himself; but a bare estimate of the 
frequency of a particular ‘device’ in Johnson’s prose tells us little about 
the mode of thought which this frequency implies. Ifc is the meaning 
that Mr Wimsatt scrutinizes. Accepting the modern doctrine of the 
identity of style and meaning, he sets out to interpret in accordance with 
this doctrine the apparently recalcitrant ‘figures of speech’ winch 
Johnson inherited from ancient rhetoric. This interesting and fruitful 
attitude necessitates going behind Johnson’s own utterances on style, 
for Johnson was an ‘ornamentalist’, who wrote and spoke about adorning 
the truth and recommending topics by the superaddition of elegance and 
imagery. Mr Wimsatt, however, speculates whether any great writer was 
ever an ornamentalist m more than terminology : 

When Johnson speaks of things and their ornamentation, we should have no 
difficulty in recognizing that he is talking about things and aspects of, or ideas about, 
thmgs. That is aU he can be talking about. Both the things and the ideas about them 
are mcluded in what we call meaning. Since Johnson was not concerned with our 
particular problems, he was content to look on things, truths, or facts, as solid 
‘meaning’ (though he did not employ the term) and on notional modulations as 
‘ornament’. We need not then quarrel with his theory while describing it, but must 
reoogmze what it means in our own terms. 

lu tlie same way, lie restates tfie objections that have been made against 
Johnson’s prose. His unidiomatio inversions, for instance, particularly 
of nouns in oblique cases, are intrinsically expressive, because they are 
means of securing continuity, and therefore a part of his inclination to 
logic; but ‘the mastery of a language consists in accommodating the 
needs of intrinsic formal expressiveness to the limitations of idiom’, and 
where, as here, a form of expressiveness is imported from Latin which 
is not available in English/ the gain in coherence ‘is more than offset 
by the intrusion of irrelevant meaning which is concomitant with the 
unidiomatic’. 

From the standpoint of meaning Mr Wimsatt scrutinizes the familiar 
features of Johnson’s style, and makes fresh distinctions in them. His 
parallelisms are rather those of emphasis than of range, and his frequent 
antitheses are to be connected with Ms preference for abstract diction, 
since ‘ not things but aspects of them can be contrasted in words Words 
themselves must be considered in their context, as the same word may 
be learned or ordinary language, according as it is used. Interesting 
points are the description of Johnson’s ‘dryly non-sensory’ imagery; 
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the tracing of much of his special ‘philosophic’ diction to his scientific 
reading, and of his arrangement of words to the rhetoric of the neo-classic 
couplet; and the attempted interpretation of his own scattered comments 
on style, together with a penetrating light on the cause of his inveterate 
dishke of Swift. 

This is a closely-reasoned, stimulating book, treating an old subject 
from an original angle, and reclaiming neglected or discredited rhetorical 
schemes for the general study of prose style. A contemporary of Johnson 
might have remarked with approbation that at times the solid virtues 
of Mr Wimsatt’s scholarship are embellished by a quiet wit ; we, better 
instructed, rejoice that his total meaning includes these pleasant notional 
modulations. 

J. M. S. Tompkins. 

Englepield Green, Surrey. 


A B%bl%ogTa'p]hy of the Works of Edward Gibbon. By J. E. Norton. 

London: Oxford University Press. 1940. xvi 4- 256 pp. 21^. 

The hst of Gibbon’s published works is short, nor were the circum- 
stances of their publication obscure or troublesome. To that extent his 
bibliographer has a straightforward and measurable task. Yet, as Miss 
Norton says, ‘ the detailed collation of twelve-volume editions is a tedious 
process’, and there were enough contemporary and early editions of the 
Decline and Fall to make her book a substantial and valuable contribu- 
tion to bibhographical studies and to our knowledge of the publishing 
and literary history of the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth. All editions of Gibbon’s works, in this 
country or abroad, in English or in translation, before the lapse of copy- 
right (in the case of the major work this was in 1795-1804) are collated 
in full, and every important or interesting edition till 1838, when the 
appearance of the first volumes of Milman’s critical edition brings Miss 
Norton’s labours to an end. Her examination has been most ])ains“ 
taking, several unrecorded editions and unsuspected cancels have re- 
warded her researches, and the value of hex formal collations of perfect, 
or least-imperfect copies, is increased by notes and appendices on the 
peculiarities of certain sets and volumes. Finally, there is a chrono- 
logical list of attacks on Gibbon which adds a few titles to those discussed 
so conscientiously by Mr McCloy in Gibbon's Antagonism, to CImsHamiy 
(1931). Here, under ‘ 1780 Hayley, William,’ might be added the Dublin 
edition of An Essay on History (1781). 

Esther more than half the volume is given to introdu<‘hory essjiys 
which are designed to set the specifically bibliographical ififoniiation 
against a literary, social, and personal background. Taken together (ttiey 
can quite well be read consecutively) these form a singularly pleasant 
exercise in biography, with Gibbon the author. as Gibbon the iiuni. Tliey 
are well documented from contemporary opinion, especially from the 
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reviews, and make competent use of all known material for tlie period 
after the publication of the Essai sur V Etude de la Litterature in 1761. 
They extend the interest and enhance the appeal of a well-proportioned 
piece of research work, and will be read with pleasure by the many 
students of G-ibbon whose bent is not primarily bibliograpliical. 

Gwyn Jones. 

Aberystwyth. 


John Sterling, A Representative Victorian, By Anne Kimball Tuell, 

, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. xii + 405 pp. |3.50. 

Anyone wishing to recall the Sturm und Drang of the nineteen-thirties 
and forties is advised to read this book. For Sterhng was one of those 
eager, 'electric’ souls who must be at the centre of the struggle, social, 
political, and religious, of his day. The price paid, as often happens, is 
infinite vexation and, m his case, an ultimate sense of defeat. And yet 
we seem to hear at the close the comfortable words of another minor 
protagomst in these events, 'Say not the struggle naught availethh 

The titles of Miss TuelFs chapters sufficiently indicate the feuds into 
which Sterling hurled himself with reckless disregard for health or peace 
of mind. First there is, from Cambridge days, the Radical crusade (he 
was a shining light among the Cambridge 'Apostles’), leading naturally 
enough, where generous youth is concerned, to the astonishing Spanish 
adventure of 1830 in which our Galahad and F. D. Maurice and friends 
were engaged not merely as financial backers of revolution in the Penin- 
sula but as actual conspirators. What a pity it would have been if the 
youthful Tennyson had not been stirred to participation in the same 
adventure, before he settled down to the long hours of the Victorian 
afternoon! Then another crusade, as a planter in the West Indies, on 
behalf of negro education, was necessary to persuade Sterling that active 
reform was not his forte. But there still remained the dozen or so 
measures required at home to realize England’s green and pleasant land- 
free trade, Catholic Emancipation, Ireland; see the list in any child’s 
manual of English history — ^and into these Sterling threw himself with 
ardour. Then the great shadow falls on his too brief page. He is caught 
up in the rehgious controversies of the day, even as Newman, and 
Pusey, and Carlyle, and F. D. Maurice, and all the rest of that period 
were. Julius Hare’s curate at Hurstmonceux was in two brief years 
jostled to the ropes as a young man who could not keep his feet in those 
terrible years when Strauss’s Leben Jesu was taking the heart out of 
religious youth. For of course Sterhng, hke Arnold a little later, would 
be all for German enhghtenment, and not merely as it affected the higher 
criticism. 

Such quixotry is out of fashion to-day. We have been taught to tilt 
at one abuse and stick to it. But it is good for our souls to contemplate 
the mortal strife of those high-souled Englishmen who engaged in the 
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couditioii-of-Englaiid question in early Victorian times. Sterling is not 
perhaps one of the great ones in the fight, but his enthusiastic presence 
in every part of the field makes his life extraordinarily interesting to 
those whose business or pleasure it is to visualize those times. The fact 
that there are two L%ves already, those by Julius Hare and by Carlyle, 
not to speak of numerous collections of letters and extended references 
elsewhere, shows that the present study is not uncalled for. The highest 
praise one can give Miss TuelFs work is to say that she has brought all 
the old material together and reinforced it by a considerable store of 
new letters, and that she has been able, partly from the lapse of time 
and the cooling of fires, to deal justly and gently with the controversialists. 
Of one thing only would I be inchned to complain, that in following 
out her various themes she has sacrificed something of the clearness of 
biography. The chapters overlap chronologically, sometimes, I feel, a 
little disconcertingly. But that was no doubt difficult to avoid on her 
plan. Her style, while not free from occasional lapses, indicates com- 
plete understanding of the matters of which she treats. 

Geokge Kitchin. 

Edinburgh. 


Browning's 'Roman Murder Story' as recorded in a hitherto unknown 
Italian contemporary Manuscript. Translated by E. H. Yarrill, 
with an introduction by William 0. Raymond. 

Baylor's Old Yellow Manuscripts, containing the Conversation of Marquis 
Francesco Azzohni with Gio. Lodovico Francia, translated by J. E. 
Shaw, and the Ill-fated Good Fortune of Francesco Canonici, called 
Mascambruni, translated by Beatrice Corrigan. {The Baylor 
Bulletin, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, vol. xlii, no. 4 and vol. 
XLiv, no. 3. 47 and 99 pp.) 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas, is issuing a series of ‘^Browning 
Interests’, based on its very large Browning collection, and the latest 
numbers provide us with a hitherto unknown contemporary account of 
the Franceschim murder -case, which yielded the material for The Ring 
and the Booh. The manuscript, a lively popular account, bound up with 
two other pamphlets, was bought by Professor A. J. Armstrong of Baylor, 
under the impression that it was the Secondary Source sent to Browning 
by Mrs Baker from Florence in 1862. Its independent nature, however, 
has been established by Professor William 0. Raymond of Bishop’s 
University, Canada, who has written an introduction to Mr B. H. YamWs 
translation of the text, in which he points out both its close relation to 
the Secondary Source and its noteworthy divergences and additions. As 
Browning did not know this version, its interest is rather historiciil than 
literary. One can learn from it the true age of Guido Francesclnni, who 
was ten years younger than Browning, relying on the Secondary Source., 
made Mm, and some dramatic details about tiie murder and the {capture 
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and execution of the murderers, which Browning might have used, had 
he known them. The deeper interest that would attach to any account 
that helped us to judge of Browning’s claim that his reconstruction was 
essentially true, is not forthcoming. The English version has an ungauili- 
ness that is probably the result of close literal translation. No specimen 
of the original Italian is provided. 

The two other manuscript pamphlets, a brief satirical dialogue between 
a dying rascal and his equally rascally confessor, translated by Professor 
J. E. Shaw of Toronto, and a well-written account of the career and 
death of the upstart cleric Francesco Canonici, called Mascambruni, 
in the papacy of Innocent X, translated by Dr Beatrice Corrigan, have 
no direct bearing on Browning’s poem, but illustrate certain corrupt 
aspects of the life of Papal Eome in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. Searching in Mazzatinti’s Inventari delle Biblioteche d’ Italia 
for indications of other manuscript accounts of Mascambruni, Dr 
Corrigan also found references to four more manuscripts dealing with the 
Franceschini case, that are apparently not yet known to the students 
of Browning. They are in Italy, and await inspection at a more genial 
time, 

J. M. S. Tompkins. 

Englefield Gkeen, Storey. 


Essays in Critioism and Research, By Geoffrey Tillotson. Cambridge: 

University Press. 1942. xxix + 216 pp. 15^. 

Mr Tillotson’s book is an assemblage of articles and reviews- and it 
suffers from the inevitable defects of its kind; it lacks unity and its 
contents are of unequal merit and interest. The external form provided 
by the publisher and printer is especially delightful: we cannot hope, 
in these days of paper shortage, for many more books so pleasant to see 
and to handle, but a correspondingly satisfying internal form is neces- 
sarily lacking. The only unity is that of the personality of the critic. 
A few of the essays seem too brief and unimportant to warrant their 
reappearance in book form; but a majority are well worth preserving. 

The book opens with a preface, longer than any of the subsequent 
essays, setting out the writer’s conception of 'the function of criticism 
at the present time’. The views therein expressed are admirable and 
timely. In particular Mr Tillotson emphasizes the critic’s duty to rein- 
terpret a poem in the light of his knowledge of the period in which it 
was written. He must learn to read into the poet’s words the meanings 
they had for him and for his contemporaries, losing sight neither of 
the limited and precise meaning which may have been obscured by 
subsequent accretions, nor of any associations the words may once have 
had and of which an unlearned modern reader would be unaware: 

Tile original meaning of a word in a great poem is the only one worth attending to. 
However dehghtM the meaning ansmg out of new verbal connotations, such meaning 
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is irrelevant to the author’s poem.. . .If it is not fair to hold him responsible for the 
degradation of hlooming, he should not be accredited with incidental gains which may 
have befallen other words of his. 

This IS the principle whereby Mr TillotsOn would pilot the critic between 
the Scylla of an ignorant simplicity and the Charybdis of an Empsonian 
oversubtlety. 

The subjects of the essays cover a wide range of tune, from Henryson 
to Housman, and they vary in kind and scale from casual causerie to 
careful and scrupulous revaluation. The most illuminating are those on 
Lyly’s prose comedies, on eighteenth-century diction, on Pope, and on 
William Morns. All of these show the author’s special interest in tech- 
nique. The same critical eye discerns the Ovidian influence on the nice 
pattern of Lyly’s post-euphnistic sentence structure, and observes the 
fatal consequences of Morris’ indifference to the discipline of art. The 
essays on Pope include some of the material already available in Mr 
Tillotson’s book, but they add much that is of value. By means of an 
excellent piece of analysis Mr Tillotson points out the rewards that 
Pope’s poetry offers to a reader who has ‘a head full of earlier poetry 
and prose’, but he is also aware of those qualities m Pope’s poetry which 
are available for less learned readers. At last, however, Mr Tillotson’s 
justifiable enthusiasm for his subject carries him beyond the bounds of 
reason when he tells us that 

Pope’s words pay us their sense down, generously and with a variety of com; 
but when we look up into the face of the giver we see it as a face enskyed and sainted. 

We shall not read Pope more intelligently if we think of him as an 
Augustan Isabella. Similarly exaggerated is an enthusiasm for Gray 
which claims that his poetry is well described in Wordsworth’s sentence; 
‘Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is the impas- 
sioned expression which is in the countenance of all science.’ 

But these excesses do not invalidate the more careful criticism con- 
tained in the essays. Predominantly these are the product of a mind 
well furnished with classical and English literature and applied with 
discriminating care to particular works which reward a scholarly scrutiny. 

Joan Bennett. 

Cambridge. 


Poetry and Prophecy. By N. Kershaw Chadwick. Cambridge; Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. xvi +110 pp. Is. 6d. 

The purpose of this little book, as the author declares in her preface, 
is to stimulate interest in the culture and thought of unlettered and back- 
ward peoples, which she believes to have been ultimately derived from 
the great centres of civilization and to provide no basis for speculations 
about so-called ‘primitive’ man. The book is small, but it is full of wide 
and specialized learning, and the present reviewer must a<lmit that he 
is only competent to treat of it as a contribution to the undersiaiiding 
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of the nature of poetry in general. His predominant feeling is one of 
gratitude, but if, ‘as he supposes, the book is chiefly intended for the 
common reader, he suspects that that reader may wish that there had 
been less detail and more insistence upon what Johnson called darge 
appearances’, and that he may often be distracted by a multitude of 
facts which lie is unable to correlate. 

There are two main themes: the behaviour and characteristics of the 
poet, prophet, or seer (they are, it would seem, indistinguishable), and 
his message. 

The seer does not regard his message as }m\ the widely held modern 
conception of poetry as, primarily, ^self-expression’ is as foreign to the 
peoples whose oral literature Mrs Chadwick has studied as it was to the 
Greeks. 

At the moment when the divine spirit enters the seer in response to his summons, 
when the spirit actually ‘possesses’ the seer, he ceases, m his own opinion and that 
of his auditors, to speak from his own intellect, or by his own art, and speaks as 
another (p. 62). 

She perceives an analogy between the 'stimulants’ which put the Tatar 
shaman into a condition of mental exaltation, 'so that he is at concert 
pitch, in a more elevated frame of mind than his fellows ’, and the training 
in the contemplative life given by various monastic orders; others, 
perhaps, will find here a justification of more commonplace 'stimulants’, 
and will recall those lines from” The Shepheards Calender which Ben 
Jonson loved to quote: 

Who ever casts to compasse weightye prise, 

And thinkes to throwe out thondring words of tlireate, 

Let powre in lavish cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 

For Bacchus fruite is frend to Phcebus wise; 

And, when with Wme the braine begins to sw’eate, 

The nombers flowe as fast as spring doth ryse. 

The seer’s 'message’ is closely related to his priestly and mediatorial 
function; he beheves, and his audience believes, that, when he passes 
into the condition of trance, he establishes contact with the world of 
spirits, and becomes a kind of Orpheus, relating the world of the living 
to the world of the dead. 'He alone can convoy the spirit of the dead 
to the Hving, and he alone can convoy the living in safety to their last 
abode among the dead. He alone can bring knowledge from the gods and 
from the spirits of the underworld’ (p. 57). And Mrs Chadwick insists 
that, while European hterature has been mainly concerned with man’s 
physical and material life, that of Asia, Polynesia, and Africa has been 
mainly concerned with what she calls his 'spiritual journeys’, which turn 
out to be mainly quests for personal immortality. ' This quest of im- 
mortality, the effort of men and women to master matter by spirit, is 
the chief intellectual preoccupation of men and women outside the sphere 
of civihzation to-day’ (p. 94). Here, if conclusions are to be drawn and 
judgements of value to be pronounced, certain important distinctions 
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must be made. That deatb is, as Rilke, the most 'Orphic’ of modern 
poets, declared, the unilluminated side of life, that it shotild modify 
all our views about man’s place and function in the world, and that we 
should try to conceive of and live in a whole which includes both life and 
death, past and present, may perhaps be regarded as a truth whicli the 
Western world has too much neglected. One may, indeed, imagine how 
Rilke, who professed to have perceived glimmerings of this truth even 
in the Egyptian cult of the dead, would have been kindled by the des- 
cription of the perpetual courts of the dead kings of Uganda, each of 
whom was hereditarily represented by the mandwas or seers of a par- 
ticular clan, whose task it was to transmit orally and mimetically his 
characteristics at the time of his death. Nevertheless, it seems necessary 
to deny what the reviewer, perhaps erroneously, understands the author 
to affirm, that there is anything essentially ' spiritual’ about spiritualism, 
or that an exclusive preoccupation with personal immortality is more 
'spiritual’, and therefore more admirable, than the characteristic pre- 
occupations of European man. Nowhere was such a preoccupation more 
intense than among those rock-tomb-hewing and pyramid-building rulers 
of ancient Egypt, who, it has been plausibly asserted, first introduced 
into the world the blessing of large-scale warfare. 

J. B. Leishman. 

Southampton. 


Vowel Sounds in Poetry: Their Music and Tone Colour. By M. M, 
Macdermott, {Psyche Monographs No. 13.) London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner. 1940. 148 pp. 5s. 

Led on from a more general investigation into the music of pocitry to 
a special study of the part played in it by vowels, the most sonorous type 
of speech sounds, Miss Macdermott made an arithmetical estimate of tlie 
'strength’ of each of the vowels in a large number of poems. The results 
of this analysis suggested that in most poems, or in units within poems, 
either front or back vowels were dominant, and that the two types, 
associated with different emotions and ideas, gave different tone colour 
to the verse. Thus it appeared that the dominance of front vowels was 
associated with, for example, upward motion; freshness of youth, 
morning, or spring; wailing and lamentation; while the clominuuce of 
back vowels was associated with downward motion; fulfilment of age or 
evening; moaning. It was found that many bad poems failed to show a 
satisfactory dominance, and that many more had exaggerated or wrong 
tone colour. 

Certain ^ anomalies, however, presented themselves. Thus the froui 
vowel in hat was found on occasion to dominate among back vowels, a.!i(! 
this and a desire for an explanation of the facts led to an incpiiry into the 
physical nature of vowels. Miss Macdermott is not herself a physicist, 
and she gives an account of her appeal to the work of Miller, Ogdem 
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Paget, and others. The subject is one of considerable complexity, and the 
last word on it has not yet been said, but her conclusions may perhaps be 
briefly indicated as follows. Each vowel has two characteristic bands of 
resonance concerned in its production, front vowels being associated with 
higher frequencies, back vowels with lower. Now the vowels of hat, hud, 
earth, the (unstressed), and the starting point of 1, fall in the middle of the 
pitch senes formed by the vowels, and the bands of each are so disposed 
that Miss Macdermott considers that they may form part of a donnnaiit 
group of either front or back vowels. She calls them ' common vowels ’ 
and includes them with the dominant group m the final calculations. 
Another apparent anomaly lay in the fact that, in certain units, instead 
of a dominance of either front or back vowels, there was dominance by 
a group made up of the front vowels of heat and h%t and the back vowels 
of good and/oofl. The main resonances of the back vowels fall within a 
low band of frequencies, those of the front vowels within a high band; 
but it was now found that the vowels of heat and hit (and certain others) 
had also each a band of resonance overlapping those of good and food. 
It was concluded that there is a harmonic relation between the vowels of 
this group, and that this underlies the pleasure in their association. When 
these vowels are dominant, they are referred to as the deep group, which 
IS regarded as a lower variety of the low. 

The theory is interesting. The importance to be attributed to it, how- 
ever, must depend very largely on the answer to the question whether 
the dominance of a particular group of vowels is in fact significantly 
pleasurable apart from the words and phrases in which the sounds 
actually occur. This is by no means certainly the case ; the pleasure may 
have an essentially linguistic source. What is called the beautiful sound 
of words is often observably a matter of association of ideas, and Miss 
Macdermott’s preliminary hesitation in the grouping of certain vowels 
goes, perhaps, to show that the matter is not entirely one of ear in this 
case. 

It will be noted that the figure expressing dominance gives only a com- 
parison of the relative strengths of different types of vowels, and ignores 
the position of individual vowels in relation to one another, though this 
might well be important. It is probable, too, that Miss Macdermott 
underrates the importance of normal intonation, and not everyone will 
agree that ‘^in verse speaking the conventional intonations of ordinary 
speech disappear’. What precisely is to be understood by 'conventional’ 
is not certain, but it seems clear that normal intonation can give much 
more subtle and efficient aid in conveying meaning than tone colour with 
its two, or at most three, crude shades. The average strength of the 
common vowels in the eleven passages fully analysed in the text is just 
ever 31 % of the total, so that a passage must often, if not usually, be 
analysed before the tone colour can be stated with certainty. It does not 
seem to have been convincingly proved that the common vowels can 
range themselves entirely with the dominant group, and if they are no 
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more tliaii neutral, the effective dominance must in any case be seriously 
reduced. 

N. C. Scott. 

London. 


The Works of Guillaume de Salluste, sieuf Du Bartas. A critical Edition 
with Introduction, Commentary, and Variants in three volumes 
By Urban Tigner Holmes, Jr., John Coridbn Lyons, and Robert 
White Linker. Vol. m. Chapel Hill: Universitjr of North Carolina 
Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. viiiH- 
576 pp. 30s. 

Nous avons deja eu le plaisir de rendre compte ici menie^ des deux 
premiers volumes de cet ouvrage; avec le troisieme, qiie nous avons 
maintenant sous les yeux, s’acheve la publication des oeuvres completes 
de Du Bartas. Ce troisieme volume est tres riche de rnatiere: il nous 
donne les 14,000 vers environ de la Seconde Sepmaine,^ suivie de (|uelques 
poemes de moindre importance, d'un appendice sur Finflucnce ct la 
popularite de Du Bartas en Grande-Bretagne et en Amerique,^ d’un 
glossaire et d’une bibliographie. 

C’est un lieu commun que de dire que Du Bartas est iin poete illegal; 
nulle part dans son oeuvre ce defaut ne se montre plus clairement que 
dans la Seconde Sepmaine. Le poete est inegal de toutes les mameres 
possibles: tout d’abord, il est inegal a lui-meme; sans raison ap])arente, 
a des vers magnifiques en succedent d’autres si mauvais, tellement 
ridicules et cacophoniques qu’on ne sait vraiment comment on pourrait 
les qualifier; le poete lui-meme est conscient de ce defaut et il deplore 
que ses vers soient 

. . .tantost animez d’une divine ardeur 
Et tantost frissonnants d’nne indocte froideur^ 

ce qui est peu dire. 

Et encore : 

Pour Her mes discours bien souvent Fentretnets 
Des vers iasches, clochans, rudes et mal-Hmez.'^ 

Parfois, a c6te de passages d’un style sobre et nerveux, a cote de vem 
frappes en m^dailles, on est confondu de le trouver subitemeut filaii- 
dreux, ampoule, confus, rocailleux, on de le voir s’abaisser a des pro- 
cedes puenls dliarmonie imitative. 

Surtout il est trop souvent inegal a son sujet; quand le lecteur se 
prepare a entendre avec recueillement le jeu des grandes orgues qu’cxigeaii 

^ xxxn (1937), p. 108; et xxxiv (1939), p. 274. 

^ Incomplete du reste; Du Bartas n’a pu rediger que quatre jours, formed de dix-sopt 
episodes, qui vont depuis rhistoire du Paradis Terrestre Juaqu’a la pris(‘. de Jiunifmlem par 
Nabuchodonosor. 

® Cet appendice complete Fetude sur Fmfluence de Du Bartas, etinfe qui sc lit an prenu'fu* 
volume. Nous adresaons nos remeroiements tout particuiiers aux editeurn d’a.vf>ir bieii 
voulu tenir compte du desideratum que nous avions formule. 

^ F%nes, 395. « Magnif. 37. 
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son theme— FEden, le Deluge, Salomon — il est peniblement sur])ris 
d’avoir a ecouter le grincement du crin-crin d’un baladin de foire. Son 
mauvais gout est mcroyable: dans les Colonies, it fait iin catalogue de 
noms geograpbiques presque incomprehensible et digne de Rabelaisd 
Ailleurs son enumeration des maladies qui s’abattent sur Fhumanite, 
quoique par endroits saisissante, se deroule interminable sur un mode 
qui rivalise d’elegance avec le style de M. Purgon ou celui de Tliomas 
Diafoirus. 11 ecrit sans sourciller des vers comme celui-ci : 

Be ses vents prisonniers la colique les geme.^ 

II pent devenir a la fois grotesque et horrible, comme dans le long 
discours d’une mere qui, alfamee, a mang6 la chair de sdn enfant et 
denonce sa voisine parce qu’elle refuse de partager son fils a elle,^ ou 
simpiement repugnant. 

Et cependant combien de magnifiques parties d’un poete de race, 
combien de nobles envolees retrouvons-nous pas dans cette Sepnimnel 
Du Bartas excelle dans les tableaux realistes, admirablement vus et 
notes d’un trait bref et sur, la description d’un voleur,^ le jugement de 
Salomon;^ d’autres passages sont tout vibrants d’emotion profonde et 
contenue;^ d’autres respirent Famour de la nature, animee ou manim^e;’^ 
d’autres Famour de Dieu et de la religion. 

II ne manie pas moins heureusement les idees et nous suggere tantot 
Bodin, tantot La Boetie.® A ce point de vue, sa poesie scientifique, 
malgre les defauts, trop souvent visibles ici, que nous avons signales 
plus haut, est etonnante d’aisance et de clarte; il accomplit frequemment 
de veritables tours de force, comme dans sa description de Fastrolabe.^ 

Et partout sa verve est d6bordante, incroyable; elle est souvent 
vulgaire, son genie — comme celui de tant d’autres poetes fran§ais — 
Fentraine vers le realisme; de sorte qu’elle manque de rafiinement et 
meme, malgre Fardeiir de sa foi religieuse, de spiritualite : cependant elle 
cesse rarement d’etonner le lecteur et de le tenir en haleine. Rebute 
trop souvent par le mauvais gout, la prolixite, la cacophonic, on a peine, 
emport4 qu’on est par le torrent de cette verve, a interrompre sa lecture. 

De la Premiere Sepmmne la Seconds Sepmaine a conserve le caractere 
essentiel: elle est une encyclopedie, une Somme plutot, oh grouille toute 
la science du xvi® siecle. Et on sait combien cette science est melangee: 
on y trouve de tout, legendes, fables antiques ou la mythologie a plus 
de part que l’observation,.prodiges, prejuges, superstitions populaires, 
tout cela coule melange au recit bibhque. On comprend combien la 
tache des editeurs a dh dtre laborieuse et difficile; il est tout a leur 
honneur qu’ils ne s’y soient jamais montres inferieurs; avec autant de 
perspicacite que de patience et de science, ils ont su demMer I’origine de 

^ V. Hugo n’est-il pas tombe froquemment dans Ic meme defant? 

^ Furies 413; les —les mtestms. 3 Schisme 673-“75:2. 

^ Impost. 91 et surtont 317. ® Magnif 421. 

® Impost 601; Artif. 1; Colon. 702, etc. ’ Bahyl. 197, Artif. 369, 461, etc. 

s Capit. 899, 961, 1013. « Colomn. 601. 
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tons ces apports et Fexpliquer en des notes ckiies et breves qai eclairent 
le lecteur sans lui caclier I’oenvre, Ils peuvent se feliciter, comme noas 
les felicitous, dkvoir fait de bon travail; grace a enx, noas possedons 
enfin iiixe edition definitive d’un vieux poete longtemps meconnii, lent 
ardn labenr a produit non seulement un ouvrage capital pour Tetuile 
de la Renaissance litteraire en France, mais nn veritable monument qiii 
fait grand honneur a Ferudition americaine et plus particulierement a 
Fenthousiasme, au zele et a la perseverance des savants Miteursd 

F. J. Tanquerey. 

London. 


Montaigne in France^ 1812-52. By D. M. Frame. New York: Coiiiinbia 
University Press; London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 
1940. 308 pp. 20.?. 

This is a diligent compilation of the opinions expressed about Montaigne 
m France in the first half of the nineteenth century. The attitude of 
French writers to Montaigne’s personality, ideas and style forms the three 
main divisions of the book. References are given and are supported by 
a sixty-page bibliography which establishes the contention of Mr Frame’s 
final words, that this period ^witnessed the acceptance of the complete 
Montaigne as a French literary classic’ (p. 231). 

Many of the authors quoted are either unknown or unimportant, but 
most leading figures of the time seem to have expressed themselves, often 
with delightful pungency, about Montaigne. Guizot wrote of him in 1812 
as one who ^douta de la verite tandis qu’il y arrivait sans cesse’ (p. G). 
Michelet admits 'une part immense de verite’ (p. 112) in a book that he 
did not like. Jouffroy, as one might expect, is enthusiavstic ('e’est un 
homme a ma guise’, p. 48). So are of course Sainte-Beuve, the chief 
figure of this book, Flaubert ('e’est singuher comme je suis plein de ce 
bonhomme-la’, p. 61), Mme Desbordes-Valmore, George Sand, GeofFroy 
Saint-Hilaire (who approves of Montaigne’s judgement on monsters, 
p. 129). For Maine de Biran he was 'un des hommes veritableinent 
redoutables’ (p. 104). Others did not like him: Lamartine at one period, 

^ On nous permottra d’ajouter quelques notes sur lo texte pour y relever un <*ertain 
norabre—assez restreint, si on consid^re I’etondne du potoc — d’eiTeurs, d’cinisHions oo 
de fautes d’imprcssion. 

Wdmh 582 vets long; lire: Que ny Fesprit humain. 

Impost. 203 lire O^ssli ibid. 317 note: il ne s’agit pas d’nn domeatique. Le. kirnm appreniif 
signifie le voleur novice et peu hardi; ibid. 576: omettre la virgulo. 

Furies 382: lire des os, Artif. 537: lire sorts. Arche 26: vers court; lire: luy perd?; ibid. 
54 et vocabnlaire: diseri ne signifie pas thirsty; ibid. 537: au lieu de Rien du^livo Btenl du. 
Bahyl. 1 90 * au lieu de paisans litQpmsans (2 syll.) ; ibid. 422 . lire it VomL 233 : Im* ktbou rim ; 
ibid. 1236. lire coUent. Peres 152-4 note* 'Pouraim^ hoy 952: Pour tanl en deux mots; 
ibid. 1246 correction inutile. Oapit. 358* lire Fslonn4; ibid 687 : correction inutile, 

434: vers court; il manque un pas on un point; ibid. 489; point et virgule apres honheHr. 
Magn. 766: vers long; omettre De; ibid. 970: vers court; lire un aigre-doux; ibid 1091 : 
vers court; rep^ter vamU Dicad. 222: vers^long; lire T'mu; ibid.* 673. vers long; lire 
Campe. 
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Lamennais, Cousin. Victor Hugo speaks of him only perfunctorily, as 
does Stendhal, Balzac apparently not at all. 

The growing attraction of Montaigne for the general public is shown 
by Mr Frame in a rather dubiously schematic way. We learn how many 
writers before a certain date, and how many after, refer to him as 'pro- 
found’ (p. 131), and what were the adjectives most often applied m the 
two halves of the period under review. This is all very well, but of minor 
importance for the history of Montaigne m France; that history is not 
in cliches and epithets but in the impact of a thinker on kindred spirits. 
Mr Frame seems unaware of this, he is hardly interested in anything 
more than explicit opinions. The only case of influence treated is Sainte- 
Beuve. He is silent, or inadequate, on the thought of some of the most 
significant men: Stendhal, Joubert, Jouffroy, Maine de Biran, each one 
of whom is of more importance than a dozen of the carefully-listed minor 
writers. His book is pleasant to read and precise in details, but it leaves 
the core of its subject unexplored, and thus brings many new, but few 
important, facts to light. There are mistakes on pp. 12 and 113 and the 
barbarous form ‘Romanticist’ is frequent. 

W. G. Mook,e. 

Oxford. 


Charles-Guillaume EUenne, dramatist and publicist (1777-1846). By 
Charles Beaumont Wicks. {Johns HopJcins Studies in Romance 
Literature and Larnguages, vol. xxxviii.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press; London : H. Milford, Oxford University Press. 1940. 130 pp. 
$1.25. 

On ne peut guere s’attendre a trouver rien de sensationnel dans une 
6tude sur Ch.-G. Etienne. Get auteur tres secondaire ecrivit sous le 
Premier Empire, qu’il servait comme redacteur-censeur du Journal de 
VEmpire, puis comme chef de la censure, une vingtaine de pieces de 
theatre qui sent aujourd’hui, a une ou deux exceptions pres, justemenfc 
oubliees. Qu’il ait ete, avec Picard, Andrieux et Alexandre Duval, un 
des principaux fournisseurs des scenes imperiales n’est pas un titre de 
gloire, car cette p«§riode n’est pas une epoque brillante du theatre fran 9 aiR 
Plus tard, sous la Restauration et sous la Monarchie de Juillet, Etienne 
fit une carriere honorable d’homme politique et de piibliciste : mais ses 
oeuvres de cette epoque n’ont qu’un interet retrospectif M. Wicks 
heureusement ne s’exagere pas le merite et I’importance de cet ecrivain : 
il se propose simplement de caracteriser son oeuvre et de lui marquer sa 
place. Son etude comprend 7 chapitres: vie d’Etienne, ses premises 
preces, ses comedies en prose, ses operas comiques, sa comedie des Deux 
Gendres et la querelle qu’elle souleva, ses autres com6dies en vers, sa 
critique litteraire et ses autres oeuvres en prose. 

La documentation de M. Wicks presente des lacunes. II n’utilise pas 
des etudes anterieures sur la litterature de cette 6poque, comme le livre 
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de Bellier-Dumaine sur Alexandre Duval (Pans Reimes, 1905), ou celiii 
de Des Granges snr la Presse litiemire sous la Restauration (Paris, 1907): 
il ne senible pas connaitre I’ouvrage de Miiret sur Llmtoire par le Theatre 
(1865). T1 lie mentiomie pas non plus la Biographie des hommes vivanis 
(t. II, 1816-1817), ni la Nouvelle Biographie des contemporams, d’ Arnault, 
Jay, Jouy, etc. (1822), ni la deuxieme edition de la Biographie Universelle 
de Michaut, qui contient au t. xiii (1855) une tres substaniielle notice, 
par Ch. Lessops, postmeure au livre de Tbiesse, et plus objective. II 
aurait fallu aussi consulter les correspondances et les iiiiuiioires de 
Fepoque: les Memovres d'Oulre-tombe, on Cliateaiibriand mentioime a 
pliisieiirs reprises Etienne, et cite une lettre de lui, datee do 1826, epoque 
a laquelle Chateaubriand, ayant passe a Popposition, devenait un allie 
des libera ux; la Correspondanee de Beranger (1860), qui contient deux 
lettres du poete liberal a Etienne, datees de 1816 et de 1827 ; les Souvenirs 
Tun acade'imcien, de Ch. Brifaut, publics en 1921 par le Dr Cabanes: on y 
trouve la reproduction d’un grand tableau de Heim (musee de Versiulles) 
oil Etienne figure parmi les hommes de lettres qui assistent a une lecture 
au foyer de la Comedie Franfaise; les Memoires de Savary, due de 
Eovigo, qui, comme ministre de la police, fut le chef hierarchiqiie 
d’Etienne; les Souvemrs du libraire J. N. Barba (1846) qui consacre une 
page a Etienne et prend sa defense a propos des Deux Geudres; VErmUe 
en province, ou Jouy parle d’Eticnne a Foccasion d’une visite a sa, 
maison de canopagne a Sorcy (Meuse), les Memoires de la comtesse de 
Boigne, qui relatent une audience accordee a Etienne, en 1814, par 
I’empereur Alexandre. Et Ton trouverait sans doute bien d’autres ren- 
seignements dans des correspondances ou memoires du temps, qu’il no 
m’est pas possible de consulter. M. Wicks n'utilise pas non plus les 
textes du Racine et Shakespeare de Stendhal qui eoncernent Etienne. 
On s’^tonne surtout qu’il ne tire pas meilleiir parti du discours, qu'il 
connait pourtant, d’ Alfred de Vigny, sucoesseur au fauteuil d’Etienne 
a FAcademie Fran 9 aise, et qubl ne mentiomie meme pas la reponse 
de Mole. Vigny rapporte qu’Etienne dans sa jeunesse, fut en relations 
avec Mademoiselle Clairon, et qu’elle lui legua sa bibliothcque, comme 
avait fait jadis Ninon de Lenclos pour le jeune Voltaire. A propos de 
V Intr%gante, cette comedie d’Etienne que Napoleon voulut voir h Saint- 
Cloud, et quhl interdit parce qu’on pouvait y trouver des allusions 
satiriques aux mariages qu’il desirait entre ses generaux et les horiticres 
de Fancienne noblesse, Vigny s’etait plu a camper son predecessmir dans 
une attitude avantageuse de poete independant: Mole, dans son dLscoiirs, 
remit les choses au point. 

La personnalite d’Btienne ne ressort pas nettement du livre de 
M. Wicks. II cite le temoignage de Grille qui, dans ses Miefies, reprodie 
a cet fcrivain d'avoir manque de caractere, En general pourtant Fopinion 
de ses contemporains lui est nettement favorable. Barba declare <lans 
ses Souvenirs: 'J’ai eu Fhonneur d’etre lie d’intcrets et (Faniitie avec 
Etienne, et je n’ai eu qu’a me louer de ses procedi\s. ’ Kt Savary, dans 
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ses Memoires : ' J'aurais Men des nobles traits a citer de cet liomme d’lin 
esprit si brillant et d’un coeur si droit.’ M. Wicks accuse Etienne d’op- 
portunisme: pourtant il rappelle lui-meme que le gouvernement de la 
premiere Restauration avait fait des avances a Etienne, qu’Etiemie los 
avait repoussees, et qii’apres les Cent Jours il fut persecute. Que dirait 
M. Wiclb si Etienne, comme d’antres fonctionnaires, apres avoir servi 
FEmpire, avait servi la Restauration^ Il est vrai qu’apres avoir dirige 
la censure imperiale Etienne ne cessa d’attaquer la censure de la Restaura- 
tion: Sainte-Beuve souligne cette contradiction et Fattnbue a une 
'transformation habile et concertee’. La contradiction est peiit-etre plus 
apparente que reelle, si Ton considere la situation politique dans son 
ensemble. Beaucoup d’ex-bonapartistes furent liberaux sous la Restaura- 
tion pour d’autres raisons que des deceptions ou des ambitions person- 
nelles, et sans qu’on puisse kis taxer d’lllogisme ou d’insincerite. La 
Restauration avait accorde la Charte, mais elle avait ramene les emigres: 
les ultras subissaient la Charte a contre-coeur . la Congregation repandait 
dans le royaume son despotisme clerical. Une hierarchic nobiliaire, 
a laquelle FEmpire avait voulu substituer une hierarchic <lu merite, 
reprenait les postes de direction, avec ses rancunes et son esprit de 
caste. 11 est naturel que d’anciens fonctionnaires imperiaux aient difiicile- 
ment supports cette atmosphere d’ancien regime et de clericalisme 
ultramontain: le contraste faisait comprendre que Napoleon, en depit 
de son gouvernement despotique et du Concordat, avait incarne Fesprit 
4galitaire et laique de la Revolution. Un episode significatif, a cet egard, 
est cette edition de Tartuffe, avec introduction et notes, qu’Etienne 
publia en 1824. S’il rappelle avec insisbance que Louis XTV avait 
soutenu Moliere centre les devots, ce n’est pas, comme pense M. Wicks 
(p. 108), par opportunisme et pour flatter les Bourbons de 1824, mais 
au contraire pour intimider les ministres reactionnaires de la Restaura- 
tion, a une epoque oh les representations de Tartuffe obtenaient en France 
un succes si vif qu’ils auraient Men voulu les interdire, s’ils n’avaient 
cramt de renier le glorieux ancetre de la dynastic et de mettre en con- 
traste son liberalisme relatif avec Fintolerance cl&icale de ses descen- 
dants. Tactique habile d’un des 'leaders’ du parti liberal. 

C’est sur Feeuvre dramatique d’Etienne que M. Wicks concentre son 
etude II enumere toutes ces pieces legeres ou d’abord Fecrivain se fit 
la main: ^vaudevilles, impromptus, 'fohes’, livrets d’operas comiques ou 
d’operas feeries, petites comedies en prose: il indique les sujets, les 
sources, le succes. Etienne n’a pas beaucoup d’invention, ni de grands 
dons dramatiques: son principal merite est Faisance aimable avec laquelle 
il tourne la tirade ou le couplet. Le succes fut parfois tres vif : encore 
. revenait-il, pour une part, aux auteurs avec lesquels Etienne collaborait, 
ou aux compositeurs, Dalayrac, Mehul, Nicolo, pour lesquels il 6crivait 
des livrets. Un de ses operas comiques, Joconde ou les coureurs d'aveniures 
(1814, musique de Nicolo), ou Etienne reprenait un Episode des Milk 
et une nuits, deja utilise par FArioste et par La Fontaine, fut vraiment 
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populaire. M. Wicks rappelle (p, 71, n. 26) que Vautxiii, dans h Fere 
Goriot, fredonne a. plusienrs reprises iin couplet de cet opera: M’ai long- 
temps parcouni le moiide. . II poiirrait mentioiiner aiissi (pic c'cst 
Joconde, et vraisemblablemexit ce ineme couplet, que cliantait 'a pleiiie 
voix’ le jeiine Vigny, tout fier de son unifonne rouge et de sob nianteau 
blanc de gendarme de la Maison du Roi, tandis qubl suivait a clieval, 
snr la route d'Artois et de Flandre, Fescorte de Loins XVI 0 on fuite 
devant les lanciers de Napoleon {Servitude ct grmuleur mtlitaires, debut 
de Laureite ou le cachet rouge). Si cet opera fut si populaire en 18I4-1815, 
c’est qubl exprimait ce gout de vie aventureuse (|ue les Bulletins de la 
Grande Armee avaient exalte dans la jeune generation. M. Wicks devrait 
citer ces couplets, pour lent signification liistorique smon pour lour valour 
intrinseque, plutdt que tels extraits moms re presen tatifs qudi donne 
comme specimens de la maniere de rocnvain. 

Rendu plus ambitieux par ses succes dans des pieces leg(ux^.s, Etienne 
aborda aiissi le genre plus releve de la comedie en vers, dans la tradition 
de Moliere et de Ilestouches. De ses oeuvres dans ce genre deux seulenicnt 
lui survecurent: Brueys et Palaprat, aimable comedie anecdoticpic, en un 
acte, et Les deux gendres, son oeuvre principale (1810): e’est une comedie 
serieuse en cinq actes, mi-comedie de moeurs, mi-comedie de caracteres, 
et dans laquelle il met en scene, apres beaucoup craiitres, des confiits 
d’interets, dans une meme famille, entre deux generations. Cette oeuvre 
souleva une retentissante querelle: on accusa Etienne d ’avoir plagie un 
jesuite du XVIIe siecle, auteur d’une piece intitulee Conaxa ou les geudres 
dupes, dont il semble bien qu’il avait eu connaissance, au moins imlirccd/C- 
ment. Les brochures qui furent publiees a ce sujet, en 1811 “1812, 
remplissent trois volumes de la collection Rondel, mais le debat ne 
pr6sente plus pour nous qu’un interet relatif : aucune question de doctrine 
n’y est impliquee, et Fon s’6tonne que Fopinion publique ait pn s(% 
passionner si longtemps sur un si mince sujet, M. Wicks consacrc lt5 pages 
a Fanalyse de tous ces pamphlets: il aurait pu abreger cet expose, et, par 
centre, discuter ce que la piece d’Etienne pouvait devoir au lioi Lear^ - 
question qu’il pose, mais qu’il ehide, on ne sait ])ourquoi— et mar<|uer 
avec plus de precision Finfluence qu’elle a pu exercer sur Bakac* ({uarid 
il ecrivit le Fere Goriot 

A toute la seconde partie de la vie d’Etienne, a sa carriere d’lionnne 
politique et de journaliste, a sa critique littcrairc et a ses cruvres (liversc*s 
M. Wicks ne consacre qu’un chapitre. De propos di'^iberc il ne parl (3 
de sa vie politique que dans la mesure ou elle touche a sa vie littcrairc*, 
Cette distinction, sous la Restauration, se justifie mal: ce n’est pas pax 
habitude personnelle qu’Etienne mele constammant la politicfue k la 
litt6rature: ce melange continuel caracterise toute I’epoqiie: la poleniicpie 
litt<5raire est alors une forme de la polemiqiie politique, et duais ie 
Journahsme litteraire que de futurs hommes cFEtat, cdmiiie Guizot ct 
Thiers, commeneent leur carriere politique. Tandis (|ue les jeimcs 
romantiques de 1820, admirateurs et disciples de ChateauhrmiKl, soiit 
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comnie lui catholiqiies et royalistes, les 'leaders’ de Fopposition liberale, 
heritiers spintuels du XVITIe siecle, affirment leiir attach cmeiit a 
Testhetique classique. Etienne bataille centre les romaiitiques parce 
qu’ilappartient ala generation anterieure, noiirriede Voltaire, et coinme Im 
liberale en politique, mais classique de goiit. Cette etrange (xnitaniina- 
tion de la politique et de la litterature fait qu’en 1820 les traditjonalistes 
en politique sont novateurs en littorature, et inversement : illogisme dont 
Hugo discerne bien Torigme quand il declare en 1827 que 'la queue du 
dix-huitieme siecle traine encore dans le dix-neuvikne ’ (Preface de 
Oromwell), II faudra que Stendhal, puis les redacteurs du Globe, doiineiit 
Fexemple de convictions liberales associees avec des gouts romantiques, 
et que Chateaubriand, disgracie, passe a Fopposition, pour ((ue Fidc^l 
roinantique de liberte dans Fart se degage de tout dogmatisnie pohtiqiie 
on religieux, et que Hugo lance sa formule 'le romantisme est le liberalismc 
en litterature’ (Preface d'Hernam). Mais les hberaux voltaiiiens de la 
generation anterieure gardaient leurs preventions. Etienne finit-il par 
admettre le gout nouveau? Sainte-Beuve rapporte qiFil etait 'passioiine 
et impossible a ramener dans ses antipathies litteraires Pourtant Vigny 
declare dans' son discours qu’Etienne avait tardivement rendu justice 
aux romantiques. De fait un certain progres apparait, dans le sens de 
la modernite, quand on compare telle declaration d’Etienne en 1829 
(citee par M. Wicks, p. 113) avec ses jugements de 1822 (p. 107). T1 
faudrait voir ce qu’il a dit plus tard, par exemple en 1834 dans iin article, 
signe de lui, du Journal des Debats (21 juin) sur Schiller. L'oeuvre 
critique d’Etienne offrait une occasion d’etudier cette attitude des 
liberaux anti-romantiques, dont le jugement s’etait forme avant la 
Revolution, et de suivre Fevolution de leur gout, que les audaccs de la 
jeune ecole deconcertaient. 

La conclusion de M. Wicks est surtout un resume. Dans la mesure ou 
elle s’efforce de situer Foeuvre d’Etienne dans Fhistoire du theatre 
frangais elle est parfois contestable. II semble exagere de voir en lui 
un precurseur de la piece d these. Si Fon donne ce tit re a toute piece 
de theatre qui pose un probleme moral ou social, il n’est gum*e de comedie 
serieuse, depuis et y compris Moliere, qui n’y ait droit. Pour conserve! 
a cette appellation un sens precis, il conviendrait de ne pas en abuser, 
de la reserver pour des oeuvres qui ont un caractere bien marque d’ac- 
tualite, et qui manifestent, ou meme proclament une intention d’orienter 
Fopinion pubhque vers une reforme bien definie des mmurs ou de la 
legislation. 


Lxvbbpool, 


Edm. Egoli. 
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Essays %n ‘Tra'eslatdon from Frenc/i. By R. L. OR^AEMit] Krrc^inK 
and Claudine I. Simons. Cambridge; Uiuversiiy Press. 1941. 
vii4-405 pp. 15,s*. 

French Passages for Translation. By Fi. L. Gkaemf Hitch ik 
and Claujdine I. Simons. Cambridge: University J^ress. i941. 
viii+ 169 pp. 5s. 

With the march of time translation is desi^ined to play a part of con- 
stantly increasing importance in the modern world. Works in the most 
various branches of learning, which the student cannot afford to 
overlook, daily ajipear in more and more languages. To the many they 
can only be accessible in translation. Hininltaneously there is growing 
up an ever wider public for the purely literary output of foreign countries. 
It is not surprismg therefore that m recent years essays on the a,rt of 
translation should have been numerous and often excellent Amongst 
the most practically useful must still be reckoned the masterly introduc*- 
tion to Ritchie and Moore’s TrmtsUiHon from French published in 1918 
by the Cambridge University Press. It is hard to believe tiuit nearly a 
quarter of a century has intervened between the appearane-e of that well- 
known and still justly popular manual and its secpiei, the present Essays 
in Translation from French, the joint achievement of Professor K. L. 
Graeme Ritchie and Dr Claudine I. Simons. This (‘.onsists of 1 1 1 passag<‘s 
from modern French authors of outstanding re]uite (92 in prose a-nd 
22 in verse) with model English renderings opposite them. It provides 
teaching bj?- example of first-rate value. 

Translations are liable to two principal defects. They err either by 
infidelity to the original through excessive paraphrase or by strained an<l 
unnatural English due to servile clinging to the vocabulary and especially 
the syntax of the text. Not so with these translations. If it is a<lmittc‘d 
that translation must by its very nature be always a striving iowar<ls 
an unattainable ideal, the more unattainable the more it is worthy (»f 
attainment, and can at best achieve the closest possible approximation 
in sense and value to the original, there can be no doubt that from the? 
present essays the student may by careful comparison between text and 
rendering derive quite invaluable insight into the method and subtleties 
of the craft. They offer a uniformly high level of performance*.. 

The Cambridge University Press publishes simultaneously, also by 
Ritchie and Simons, French Passages for Translation. This Vontains a 
considerable number of the passages of which model renderings figure in 
the Essays in Translation. A synoptical table at the end of the hhiiar 
facilitates identification of the passages common to these two bocAs 
and to the Translation from French mentioned above. 

J. W. Jeapfrbson. 


Lonbox. 
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The Redentin Easter Play. Translated from the Low German of the 
Fifteenth Century with Introduction and Notes. By A E. Zugker. 
New York: Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 
1941. 134 pp. 135. 6rf. 

This work belongs to the series ' Records of Civilization. Sources and 
Studies’, and is therefore popularized learning rather than original 
scholarship. There can be no doubt that the Redentin play has con- 
siderable literary merit and is a valuable historical document. In his 
Introduction Mr Zucker makes some excellent observations about 
medieval stagecraft and the Redentin drama, but the first section on 
the general development of Easter plays is less satisfactory. There are 
some very sweeping statements, such as 'In the Middle Ages the very 
name and conception of drama were lost’, 'The medieval German drama’ 
was 'born at the foot of the altar’. One begins to wonder how the wim.% 
joculatores of the Middle Ages managed to earn their living at all 
and how the Shrovetide plays came into existence. In recent years there 
has been a tendency to stress secular contributions to medieval drama. 
There is a very good general survey of the position by Professor Pascal 
in the Modern Language Review, xxxvi (1941), to which Mr Zucker’s 
attention is respectfully drawn. 

Where are we to seek the home of liturgical drama? One of the crucial 
points to consider is the authorship and provenance of the Quern quaenUs 
trope. Mr Zucker tells us that it was ' composed about the year 900 by a 
cleric in the monastery of St Gall as an embellishment of the Easter 
Mass’. As it happens, the oldest manuscript containing the Q'nem 
quaeriUs is from St Martial, Limoges (c. 925), vide Analecta Eytmuca 
Med%i Mvi (ed. Blume and Bannister, Leipzig, 1911), xrnx, 9“1(). The 
oldest version written at St Gall is in an antiphonary of the eleventh 
century^ The ascription of the trope to Tuotilo is h legend incapable 
of proof, put forward by uncritical writers and duly copied by subsequent 
compilers; it rests on a late and unreliable tradition. There is not the 
slightest real evidence that the Qimn quaeriUs was written by Tuotilo 
or by any other St Gall monk. It is true that it is to be found in St Gall 
MS. no, 484, which also contains the sequences and tropes attributed to 
Tuotilo and Notker, but of the thirty tropes in the codex only five were 
ever ascribed to Tuotilo in the whole of the Middle Ages ! The claims of 
Limoges and other French monasteries to be regarded as the fans et origo 
of liturgical drama must be considered and I feel convinced that later 
research will justify these claims. 

The translation of the Redentin play is in the main correct, but there 
are occasional lapses, such as 'carp roaster’ for 'kropelroster’ (v. 1133), 
High German 'Krapfenroster’. ^Karpfen’ is 'carp’, but 'kropeii’ or 
'Krapfen’ means ^fritter’. 'Herscriver’ (v. 998) does not mean 'Here, 
scribe’, but 'worthy scribe’ (Herr Schreiber). 


Glasgow. 


James M. Clabk. 
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The Prussian Spirit. A Survey of German Ltierature and Polil)cs 1914“ 

1940. By S. D. Stirk. London: Faber and Faber. 194 L 235 pp. 

12s‘. %d. 

At tbe end of the preface Dr Stirk says of his book: 'To, quote the 
words placed by Thomas Mann at the head of his essay on Friedihdi 
und die Grosse Koalition” (1914), it is " A sketch written for the/day and 
the hour” [Bin Abriss fiir den Tag und die Sturide]. It is intended as 
a " war-book ’h and as such it should be judged.’ This sounds somewhat 
ominous. Mann’s essay was written at the beginning of the last war, 
and showed a spirit fundamentally different from that of his later settled 
convictions. He was, as Dr Stirk himself records (p. 107), 'to become 
one of the foremost opponents of Prussianism and Hitlerism’, and At is 
strange to think that this splendid example of Prussian and Nazi apolo- 
getics comes from the pen of such a great democrat and liberal ? ’ (p. 109). 
The analogy is forced upon us, but how far are we to apply it to the 
present book^ And how are we to judge the book as a 'war-book’, and 
not review it purely and simply as a book? 

It would, however, be a mistake to assume from this perlmps unfor- 
tunate introduction that the book deals in fulminating propaganda m 
one-sided denunciation. Dr Stirk m fact states his purpose very definitely 
on various occasions. The Preface tells us that 'its mam theme is that 
Hitlerism is fundamentally a continuation of Prussianism’, and 'for the, 
most part Prussianism of the very worst kind, so much so that it may 
even be regarded as a perversion of Prussianism’. Yet 'all sweeping 
indictments and condemnations of the Prussians are avoided, and tlieir 
good and enduring qualities are appraised’. The author even fears that 
his attempt to do justice to Prussianism may be misunderstood, and 
considers it necessary to safeguard himself against any charge of a too 
favourable treatment: 'Once again it must be denied that tliis book is 
an attempt to "whitewash” the Prussians’ (p, 218). 

The book consists of an Introduction, Part r (Weimar and Potsdam, 
1919-33), Part ii (Prussia and the Third Empire, 1933-40), with a final 
chapter, Eetrospect and Prospect, which forms a kind of *<a)ndusionh 
The Introduction compares English opinion concerning Prussia in 1914 - 
18 and in 1939-40. 'If there was one thing of wlu(*.h English people 
from 1914 to 1918 were convinced, it was that the fight was against 
Prussia and Prussianism’, he says. He adduces some of the ' war- books’, 
Eamsay Muir, W. H. Dawson and others. He might well have iuchuled 
Sir Michael (then Dr M. E.) Sadler’s little fourteen-page pamphlet, 
Modern Germany and the Modern World. There the whole matter is put 
in a nut-shell, and the words, 'The Prussian tradition, liowe.ver imndi 
it may owe in its origin to a racial difference, is now a state of mind’, 
anticipate Dr Stirk’s words in the preface: 'The reader will man perceive 
that the word Prussian is not used here in any strict geogntphicial or 
racial sense, and is not applied exclusively to the inliabitioitH of the 
former kingdom of Prussia. The Pi;ussian spirit is active all over C !eriimii y.’ 
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In Part i 'the spirit of Potsdam is represented by Moeller van den 
Brnck, Oswald Spengler, Wilhelm Stafel, Walter Flex, Ernst J linger, 
by panegyrists of Frederick the Great, and finally by Hitler and Rosen- 
berg; and the spirit of Weimar by Fritz von Unriih, Carl Znckmayer 
{The Captain of Kopemch) and Werner Hagemann {Anii-Fredenclc) . 
Flex, Uarnh and Junger are grouped together as ' Three Prussian Officers 
of the first Great War’. Light relief is provided by a full-scale presenta- 
tion of the action of Zuckmayer’s play, and stress is laid on the typical 
popularity of that good-humoured skit on Prussian officialdom during 
the careless optimistic days of the Weimar Republic, when 'many 
Germans thought that the Prussian vices had been largely overcome and 
left behind 

In Part ii 'an attempt is made to show, firstly, how the Prussians, 
headed by Hindenburg and by men like Carl Dryssen, Friedrich Schinkel 
and August Winnig, let the Nazis in and welcomed them; secondly, how 
the Nazis did all they could to exploit the Prussian past; and finally, how 
some of the best and most genuine Prussians expressed their opposition’. 
The opposition is represented by Pastor Niemoller and Ernst Wiechert. 
The Nazi exploitation deals largely with Kleist and Fichte, and with four 
Nazi writers of 1933-9, Anne Marie Koeppen, Hans Rehlberg, Hans 
Schwarz and Werner Beumelburg. This part does to some extent justify 
Dr Stirk’s statement in the preface that his book is ' an enquiry into the 
psychology of the German people ... as reflected and expressed m recent 
German literature but in the book as a whole ' literature ’ in the generally 
accepted sense of the term hardly plays the chief part, most of the authors 
dealt with being historians, philosophers and sociologists. 

One of the subjects on which Dr Stirk dwells is the nature of Prussian 
socialism, and his treatment of the theme is one of the most interesting 
features of the book. It is too widely assumed in this country that the 
'Socialism’ part of the National Socialism formula has no real meaning. 
It IS, as a matter of fact, one of the elements of strength taken over from 
Prussianism by the Nazis, and exploited by them as appealing to funda- 
mental qualities of the German character. It is seen in its simplest form 
in the Prussianism of Frederick William I, the ' Ur-Preusse’, the 'Nur- 
Preusse ’. His state was a community consisting of three estates : soldiers, 
officials and peasants, to which there was grudgingly added a fourth— 
that of the middle classes and the industrial workers. Prussian socialism 
still envisages a community which allots to each his definite setting and 
station in life, in which he works for the common good. It is very much 
the old Tory feudal conception of doing your duty in that , state of life 
to which it has pleased God to call you. 

"The realization is gradually gaimng ground that the strength of the 
original Nazi theory (as distinct from its practice) lay in its combination 
of this conception of Socialism — ^Prussian in origin but accepted for its 
success by the rest of Germany — with a Romanticism which supplied 
the emotional impulse. It is Romanticism which furnishes the dreams 
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and tlic fanatical fervour, the mystic conception of ^Das dritte Keicli', 
wliicli shall link the glories of Germany’s future with the glories of 
Germany’s past. This is Dr Shirk’s conclusion (p. 221): 'it was just 
this conibination of Pnissianism with Komanticism in Germany since 
1871, and increasingly since 1919, which has proved so dangerous, not 
only to Germany itself, but to the rest of Europe and the world.’ 
'The Nazi coordination of Prussianism and Romanticism’ is also 
stressed liy K . D'G. JJutler in his very valuable book, The Roots of National 
Socialis'm, and he describes National Socialism as being ‘national at root, 
liisborical in growth, and romantic in impulse’. The pervasion of the 
whole life and policy of Germany by a spirit of Romanticism is a matter 
of particular interest to all students of German literature. 

This is not n ])ohtical journal, and while we are of course vitally con- 
cerned with anything which will help to an understanding of the Prussian 
or the German spirit, this is not the place to discuss Dr Stirk’s ideas for 
a peace settlement. But whatever their views, readers will find here a 
collection of sketches and a mass of documentary evidence, set out in an 
interesting and sometimes amusing way, from which they can draw 
lessons of their own. 

H. G. Atkins. 

Lokuon. 


SHORT NOTICES 

For the twenty -sixth volume of Essays and Studies by Members of the 
English Association^ 1940 (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1941. 112 pp. 
76*. 6rf.), Mr Arumlell Esdaile has collected six papers on subjects ranging 
from the lii'teenth century to the nineteenth. In 'Aspects of Style and 
Idiom ill Bhfteenth-( Century English’ Professor H. 0. Wyld deals with 
changes of vcx^.abulary, word-order and syntax— a most important part 
of the history of our language, and one which is too often unduly neglected. 
Mrs Evelyn Bimpson gives reason for believing that the Dobell manu- 
script now in Harvard College Library, a representative collection of 
Donne’s works, was made for the Countess of Montgomery and derived 
from an authoritative source; she examines the text of the Dimne Poems 
in the light of this manuscript, showing how frequently it gives what 
appears to be Donne’s original text. Mr Hugh Macdonald gives an 
interesting survey of ‘Some Poetical Miscellanies, 1672-1716’, and 
Mrs Katharine A. Esdaile 'attempts’ (and achieves) a full-length portrait 
of 'The Real Thomas Amory’, disentangling the autobiographical 
passages in his work and showing how far he can be equated with his 
hero J^ohn Bunole. Miss D. M. Stuart examines 'Landscape in Augustan 
Verse tracing its conventional features from poet to poet till ' the trammels 
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of Augustan classicism’ loosen at the end of the century. Last in 
chronological order, though first in the book, comes 'Tennyson and 
the Theory of Evolution’, in which Mr W. R. Rutland shows how deeply 
Tennyson’s creative thought was rooted in the scientific theories of his 
age and vindicates anew his position as 'the poet of Science’. An inter- 
esting and varied collection. 

Winifred Husbands. 

London. 

The English Institute Annual; 1940 (New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1941. 
xi-f-228 pp. 135, Qd.) is dedicated to Professor Carleton Brown, to whom 
the Institute owes much. This second volume of the Proceedings of the 
Institute contains matters of varied, if unequal, interest to scholars. The 
papers printed in it all reflect a thoughtful attention to critical problems 
of importance, and must have evoked stimulating discussion. The opening 
chapters convey, perhaps too plainly, a series of animadversions upon an 
older generation of scholars with established standing, though names are 
rarely given, in respect of American scholars never. The invocation of 
Mr Richards, Mr Empson, and Mr Eliot is frequent, and occasionally, e.g. 
on p. 107, there is some appeal to faction. One is bound to wonder who 
are, in fact, the 'Old Lights’ who have no interest in 'value’ (p. 97) and 
it is difficult to conceive it possible that Saintsbury’s attitude towards 
literary appreciation should be so caricatured as it is here (pp. 98-104). 
The writer can hardly have read the critical works, much less heard a 
lecture, of this apostle of gusto. Occasionally one finds a dictum which 
loses either significance or truth when critically examined, e.g, 'more of 
the great art of the past is obsolete than certain critics pretend’ (p. 106). 
'Great’ must be deleted if this is to be true, and if so it is a truism; 
'pretend’ conveys an unfair accusation. 

The most secure essays in the volume are after all those which are 
content to add to knowledge, and do not engage in polemics, e.g, Mr 
Pforzheimer’s 'Copyright and Scholarship’, and Mr Hayden Clark’s 
'Intellectual History’. It may be hoped that some others of the papers 
given at the meetings of the Institute may find their way into print, e.g. 
the interesting series on bibliographical evidence for the dating of books 
recorded on p. 206. 

C. J. Sisson. 

London. 

The Modern Language Review is more concerned with works of scholar- 
ship than with creative contemporary literature, but Mr Rene Balbaud’s 
Cette DrdledeGuerre (London: Oxford University Press. 1941. viii+ lllpp^ 
35. 6d.) merits notice wherever France and the hterature of France are 
matters of interest and of importance. This vivid account of the disastrous 
campaign of 1940 has both personal ^d documentary integrity, and is 
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written in a living language, photograpHc without retouch. The language, 
indeed, has odd features here and there, with all allowance made for 
transcription and assembly of rough notes, and too many errors have 
been allowed to escape in the printing. A second edition should receive 
thorough revision. The book deserves it. It breathes the spirit of the 
France of yesterday and of tomorrow. 

C. J. Sisson. 

Lokdots\ 

Immediately following his two informative papers on The Growth of 
Amei'imn ‘English comes Sir William Graigie’s monograph on Completing 
the Record of English (S.P.E. Tract, Lvni. Oxford: Clarendon Press 
1 941. 38 pp. 36\ Grf.), in which the senior living editor of the New Enghsh 
Diciionari/ surveys once more the whole field of English lexicography. 
Incidentally, he reminds users of the Dictionary that that work of reference 
does not claim to present, infalhbly and in all instances, the earliest 
examples of words, senses and phrases, that may he found recorded. The 
reminder is both timely and apposite. There are still critics, whether 
^appreciative or captious', who 'express surprise that the editors have 
missed something which they happen to have noted or looked for'. Sir 
William here discusses at length many such interesting instances from 
Pepys, Swift, Defoe, Henry Brooke and others, which anticipate the 
record in the Dictionary by many years, some by a century or more. 
For the most part, they are familiar nominal compounds like boat-house, 
how-window, Civil Service, Cockney dialect, eight-day clock, home mission 
and marching orders. In four appended lists these are arranged alpha- 
betically for convenience of reference: earlier examples than those 
recorded in the Dictionary; later examples; hitherto unlisted instances 
which fill gaps in the sequence of illustrative quotations; and, lastly, 
expressions not entered in the Dictionary or not illustrated by quotations. 
But this Tract is far more than a mere discussion of new material for 
the lexicographer. Like the author's stimulating Presidential Address 
(1934) to the Modern Humanities Eesearch Association on Major Tasks 
in English Studies, it indicates, definitely and with authority, the lines 
along which younger and less experienced students of our ever-widening 
vocabulary may work most profiitably. 

Simeon Potteb. 

Southampton. 

Vingt Conies FavoriSi chosen and edited by F. E. Guyer and A. 6 . Bovee 
(New York and London: Oxford University Press. 1941. viii+425 Bp. 
9^. 6d.), is, fox war time, a rather sumptuous reprint, good print on 
excellent paper, published in New York, of a score of the best-known 
short stories by outstanding nineteenth-century French writers: Mau- 
passant, Daudet, M6rim6e, Zola, Sardou, Coppee and Bakac. The volume 
contains in addition: (a) Questions based on the texts for conversational 
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practice. Sucli questions are nowadays the regular adjunct of books 
designed for the teaching of modern languages m accordance with the 
direct method. Their utility might appear dubious, for certainly they 
could be improvised by any competent teacher whilst for the pupil to 
have before his eyes the printed question is surely to defeat the main 
purpose and advantage of oral teaching, (b) English sentences for transla- 
tion into French, these involving only words and constructions met with 
in the reading matter. These are certainly useful though it is a trifle 
surprising that for pupils sufficiently advanced to read the present texts 
this kind of exercise should be restricted to the isolated sentence and 
not carried forward at least to the stage of elementary consecutive prose, 
(c) A very complete French-EngHsh vocabulary. 

Particularly difficult expressions and allusions are explained in brief 
footnotes and the essential facts about each author are given in a short 
preface to his stories. 

J. W. JEAFFIiESON. 

Lohdon. 


Professor R. L. Graeme Ritchie’s French Fair Copies of the passage^ 
in A New Manual of French OomposiUon (Cambridge: University Press. 
1941. iii-h 194 pp. lOs. 6cZ.) is a volume which will be warmly welcomed 
by those whose task it is to teach the difficult art of French prose com- 
position to university students and the higher forms of secondary schools. 
It will also prove of invaluable assistance to such as are compelled to 
rely, as must be increasingly the case at the present time, upon self- 
tuition. Although the book is necessarily a trifle expensive there can 
be no doubt that it is good value for the money. The two hundred fair 
copies represent originals of the widest variety of subject and style; 
the more difficult are accompanied by concise but extremely useful 
notes suggesting variants or supplying terse comments upon words and 
phrases the precise meaning and value of which are likely not to have 
been fully appreciated by many students. Perhaps ainong the most 
interesting and useful notes are those that prove a rendering which might 
at first glance appear unduly free to be fully justified when the implica- 
tions, not always obvious, of the English text have been thoroughly 
grasped. The translations, uniformly excellent, are the work of various 
hands, and Professor Ritchie is to be congratulated upon having secured 
the assistance of so many talented collaborators, inasmuch as every trans- 
lator, however competent, possesses of necessity his own 'manner’ more 
congenial to some texts than to others. By this distribution of labour he 
has ensured for the fair copies a diversity parallel to that of the originals 
and has furnished precious material for the pondering of the student 
alive to the finer points of style, French and English, 

J. W. Jeafebebox. 


London. 
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111 Catalonia ono finds place-names in -dunum, 'fortified enclosure', 
and -acum, 'agricultural settlement', such as 8alard4, Besal4,.Verd4, 
Masarae, Llorac, Breissac. The terminations are certainly Celtic, and 
they are used with a sense of fitness for the sites, which seems to imply 
the presence of Celtic speakers. There are also traces of the Celtic Bergusn 
and Oessorienses, In historical times, however, Catalonia is strictly 
Iberian territory. How account for these names? Dr Pedro Bosch 
Gimpera, in his P^hys Lecture before the British Academy {Two Celhc 
Waves in Spam. Oxford Hniv. Press, 1939, 126 pp. with plates and maps, 
95. G(l.), connects these traces with the Hallstatt B civilization on the 
ground of common form and design of pots. Hallstatt was a Celtic centre 
in soiitliern Germany, and the culture in question flourished about 1200- 
900 B.o, Unluckily for us who are not archaeologists, there appears to 
be a schism among the learned about these pots, which some — apparently 
a majority —have taken to be ' Illyrian’, for reasons one is not qualified 
to weigh. Dr Bosch Gimpera’s argument turns on itself at this point. 
From the fact that there must have been Celts in Catalonia, and that they 
could not have been a dominant force after the Iberians became fully 
established, it follows that Hallstatt B is purely Celtic. I am not quite 
sure that the argument exhausts the possibilities. Could the linguistic 
details have entered at some later date from France, like our own -villesi 
However, this is the first wave. The second wave had three crests : the 
first carried the Cempsi to the far west about 650 b.o., then came the 
Sefes about 600, and finally Belgic hordes who settled densely on the 
Spanish mesefa about 550. The Celtic settlements, the lecturer holds, 
were only thick on the sparsely populated uplands, where they could 
develop their wheat; the populous, commercial south and seaboard 
remained in the liands of other nations. 

W. J. Entwistle. 

OxroB.i>. 

Miss Madalino W. Nichols has edited a very useful BibhograpMcal 
Gmde to Materials on American Spanish for the American Council of 
Learned Societies (Harvard and Oxford University Presses. 1941. xii + 114 
pp.). Many bibliographies defeat their own end by massing materials 
without discrimination, and nowhere is this more easily done than in 
discussions of 'American Spanish’, which is the prey of the amateur 
and the journalist. Miss Nichols avoids this difficulty by three devices: 
she stars really important works, gives summaries of contents, and often 
reproduces some brief judgement, usually by Sr Amado Alonso. With 
this clue to what really matters the bibliography can indulge in the 
luxury of exhaustiveness. The American academies are listed, and their 
publications noted. There is also a section devoted to Institutos de 
Filologia, of which the most important is that directed by Dr Alonso 
in the University of Buenos Aires. I heard in Santiago de Chile that 
another such institute will soon set up in connexion with the Central 
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University and under the capable direction of Dr Kodolfo Oroz. Thanks 
to Lenz, a Chilean institute would have a flying start. 

W. J. Entwistle. 

Oxford. 

From tlie University of Pennsylvania have come two useful disserta- 
tions in the Portuguese field. Dr Norman P. Sacks has discussed The 
Latinity of Dated Documents in the Portuguese Territory (Pennsylvania 
and Oxford Univ, Presses, 1941, ix-|-179 pp. $2). The author shows 
the whole of his forking’, so that the scholar can review all the material, 
as well as attend to the useful brief summary on pp. 159-61. By this 
means certain dates are quite definitely established, such as that inter- 
vocahc -L- IS sporadically omitted in documents of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and -n- from the latter part of the ninth, and then 
increasingly. The two criteria, taken together, divide Portuguese from 
the Spanish dialects, and yet one notices that they did not occur together, 
since the loss of -N~ was considerably the earlier. This evidence, therefore, 
goes a considerable distance towards solving the principal problems of 
Portuguese evolution, but it does not take us all the way, because we 
are not given information about place. The loss of -N-, for instance, is 
first recorded in 882 {elernosias), and in 968 we have the suggestive 
coinbrie. But Coimbra was still a Mozarabic city at that date, and for 
the most of two more centuries Lisbon was pronounced in such a way 
as to justify the Arabic spelling Al-Asbuna. Frenchmen and Englishmen 
also heard an n in the latter case, and sometimes in the former. The 
question is always present where, at a given date, was ‘Portuguese^ 
spoken: for instance, where was ‘Portuguese’ in 882, when as yet there 
was no Portugal? And for how much did the great cultural centre of 
Santiago de Compostela count in the diffusion of Portuguese particulars? 

Dr Joseph H. D. Allen’s Portuguese Word-formation with Suffixes 
(Pennsylvania and Oxford Univ. Presses. 1941. 143 pp.) has also ap- 
peared as a Supplement to Language (vol. xvii, 2, April-June 1941). 
It is fully documented, and appears to exhaust the subject. 

W. J. Entwistle. 


Oxford 
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